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This Manual (fiompUte), containlnff as it does upwards of SOO engray- 
ings on steel, must of necessity be so hi|^ prioed asto restrict its general 
difltision. With a yiew, therefore, to place some of the information 
within the reach of everj citiien, the present collection of Hztbaots has 
been published at the retail price of TwaMrr-FiTi Oshts. 

JWrotf^ from the proceedings of the Oonyention of Liberal Societies in 
New York, July 19, 1854, after debate on rorbes*s Volunteer's Manual : 

** Retokftd furthermore^ That the entire woA be trandated as soon as 
possible into French and German, as being the most practical that tht 
Oonyentton has seen.** 

Liberal Societies represented in the aboye Oonyention : 
1. Social Beform. 

5. Democratic Union {adopted eUuutu), 

8. Free Democratic League (ilnMr<oaiw <»|;y>oiMl to tts«af«fis<0f»^ 
ftotsfy). 

4» Freie Gemelnde {Oerman\ 

6. Tumerbund {fierman, (fymnaeUe, Ac) 
•. Cuban Democrats. 

T. Polish Democrats. 

8. Uniyersal Democratic Bepublieanlsm (mkoed fuMonaXUUt omd 
propagandUt^, 

9. French section of Uniyersal Republicanism : La Montagns. 

10. Italian section of Uniyersal Republicanism. 

11. Arbeiterbund {German toorbmen), 

18. (>mtlwOixcle(prkioipaUy American w>rkmm)» 






NOTICE TO THE READER 



Niw ToHK, Dee. 1808. 

In offering thia manual for the use of the Italian (and all 
other) Liberals who are anxious to prepare themselves, in 
the shortest possible time, to take the field against the ene- 
mies of Human Progress, I make no pretensions to lay down 
any. new principles. The object of these instructions is to 
direct the military studies of our patriotic youth to those 
matters which, during convulsions and wars, require their 
particular attention — which points, eolUettd from various 
masters, I have endeavored to explain in few words (suited 
not merely to young men who have, but likewise to such as 
have not received a military education) ; and to this adviee 
I have further added such observations as experience has 
Hhown me may be of practical utility to our Yolunteers in 
active service. Circumstances which came under my notice 
in the years 1848 and '49, demonstrated to me the necessity 
of having a small book written expressly for the Patriotic 
who are so eager to acquire a knowledge of the art of war, 
but who have a difficulty in comprehending the dry, volumi* 
nous treatises (regarded by them as pedantic), printed for the 
use of military men. 

Among the errors committed in 1848 and '49 by non-mill* 
tary persons, who, at the moment of the revolution, found 
themselves placed on committees, or more important poati, 
was to suppose that their mere decree could create efficient 
officers. The military science, like every other, must be 
learnt ; and to fill adequately the higher grades, it is neoet- 
■ary to have practised in an inferior oapieity. When young 
officers are found possessing both instructioa. atid ta.VftXwVtH«k 

great leap can be taken by tYieva itom isiVcdftWJi^ \ft '^.^^^i 
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high position, with advantage to the public service; but 
where talent exists without the adequate instruction, or in- 
struction without the adequate talent, then such promotions 
are conducive of injury to the cause. Such officers as are in 
these two last categories can, however, be brought to fill use- 
fully and creditably high posts, if raised there step by step, 
without too much precipitation. 

The first notes for this work I made in ^e spring of 1S49, 
but circumstances prevented me from putting ' my materials 
into the phape of a manual earlier than the autumn of 1850. 
The fir.st part treats of insurrectionary, irregular, or Guerrilla 
warfare; the rest of the work is devoted to what is styled 
regular war, particularly the duties of battalion officers. 
Thus, when the energies of the nation are called upon to 
resist a invasion, the Volunteers of the Irregulars and of tbe 
Regulare can understand the special services of each branch 
of the public defence, and the methods of affording to eaoh 
other mutual assistance. 

In the autumn of 1853, the Appendix was added, under 
the consideration that many young patriots might find them- 
selves in command of a battalion, and be obliged to ma* 
noBuvre theirs with others in a brigade ; or, an inexperienced . 
man might find himself in command of a small detached 
force, composed of infantry, cavalry and artillery, in which 
case h*) would require some advice as to the ways of utilizing 
those arms. 

Far am I .from presuming to present this pocket manual^ 
as a book answering every purpose — the art of war ia a vast 
field; yet if the little volume do but a slight good to thp 
oause, I shall fsel amply reward^ for my labor in preparing 
it.* 

HUQ9 PORJIBS. 



* PABAomApn AMD PLAns.— To avoid, as mveh as possible, a repeU" 
tlon of the same thing, the Paragraphe are nombered 1, t, 81, 4, etCt- 
and they are referred to when neceasanr. But when, in conaeqaeace 
of the subject being pre^«nted in cannedtoti with other eireum»tanee§f 
there miglit be any ambiguity hy a mere reference to another para*' 
graph, the author has prefernKl repeating that thing again. 

When the same raktiect extends through several oonseei^tive para*- 
ffraphs, they are snbdivlded by letters— thns, 8, ^^ 8>>, 20, $0», 90t>, ete^ 
04, o4», M>>, etc. — to class tbe matter more distinctly. 

The Ptiiiee are norobered In Romao charaeters, I., II., III., nr., eio. 
The several series of plates having reference to the same sai^eot, ant, 
Bombered and lettered— thus, XVI., XVL», xyi.i>, eto. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



1,* In the present day, everything ia, on the continotit 
of Europe, decided by the force of arms: the most sacred 
rights are trampled under foot: the most reasonable argu- 
ments are answered by military executions : the strongest alone ' 
is acknowledged to be in the right — it is therefore essential 
to be the strongest : to know how to defend one's own : in 
short, to be a. good soldier (717. 721, 725, 765). 

2, In the various armies of the worlo, different miU- 
tary systems are in use : each method has some peculiar ad- 
vantages and some objections (147). This, however, is not 
the place to enter into a prolix discussion of their several 
merits, as this little volume merely pruposes to furnish to 
young Volunteers some information which may be of practi- 
cal iise in the speedy formation of the soldier, and to fit the 
young officers &t campaigning (6, 7). The recruiting, pro* . 
motion, rewards, punishments, together with most matters of 
internal' ecohocny, mu:jt be defined by special regulationS| 
suited to the habits of the nation and to the times (741). 

8. OrganiMotioH is necessary in every army, to en- 
able the soldiers to succor and to help each other reciprocally 
vfitkaui tonfmnon^ and with the greatest possible mutual ad- 
vantage : in short, to profit by all the forces and resources of a 
number of men united together fi>r their common protection— 
jitat as a complete solidarity is indispensable between all liberals 
to ensure the suoeess of 'their common cause, and the solidarity 
of all republican nations, is also necessary for the maintenance 
of that principle (736). 

8>* Without a good organization, nuitf of action and 
nmtaal reliance cannot exist (14, 15, 16) : consequeatlYxthAwt 

* See note on the oppoaWa VVI^* ^ 
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who, if they poBseiaed it, might be etrong and yictoriout, wiU, 
if they have it not, find themtjelvea weak and conquered. 

3,^ la a well organized military system every oAe has 
his particular work to perform, aooording to his capabiiitiea 
and his knowledge (11*). 

4. The Insiruetor (112) must reooUeot that it is neces- 
sary for him to have great patience — that the moral and phy- 
sicial capabilities of nian vary in different iadividualri — and 
that a very marked improvement in a reCruit dannot be ex* 
pected in the first few days. AH Voianteers will, however, 
improve gradually, and by dint of practice some of them may 
attain perfection. A good number of short leiwons will pro* 
duoe more advancement than a few long drills (though in the 
latter the same time, or even more, be employed), which 
weary both the recruit and his instructor. 

4.* The recruits ought to be brought forward in every* 
thing step bp si§p with patience, varying the drill without armsi 
with the manual exercise in the management of the firelock. 
As each recruit improves sufficiently, he should be promoted 
into another squad : every inducement should be employed to 
stimulate and euconrage all of them to get into the highest 
class (173, 826). 

4.'* The commands will be at first given at full length 
and not abbreviated (108*, 177, 297 note), and will be ao- 
oompanied by explanations. The movements will at first 
be executed leisurely, and will also be fully explained to tlks 
Noruits (126, 36, 277^). 

5. The Recruii should show a proper respect (975, 
708, 720, 748 note) to his instructor, and pay attention tc 
his advice, bearing in mind that it is much more annoying % 
instruct than it is to learn. 

5/ The position and equilibrium of the body (easy 
and not constrained), together with great precision in the 
length of step and the regularity u? the cadence in the 
march, witkami tk» aid of a drum (111), form a basis for his 
r^id improvement. These points are easy to regulate at the 
commencement of the instruction, but they are extremely diflU 
colt to remedy if once a faulty or slovenly habit has been ooit- 
traoted (113, 118). 

5.^ PreoLuon, and attention even to the most minnte 
details, must be made habitual in the recruit, or be will never 
become a perfeot soldiw (100). Neither arms nor anything 
else must ever be put away dirty or in an unserviceable con- 
dition^ but must be kept always clean and i;pady for nse at any 
MMmaai: mod mrngt, trom time to time, Ve maye to ji V^^^" 
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706), that nothing bo misring, get out of order or of place, or 
beoome dirty (11, a60«). 

6. EmthuBia$m is a rery fine thing in iW peculiar 
way, and lometimes it acconiplt«heif prodigiei t bnt it cannot 
beconatantly depended upon (798 note). Fundamental in- 
atruotion is, on the other hand, sure and effioaeious, and will 
nerer fail those who rely upon it—nor will it preirmit the oau 
burst of enthusiasm, but will rather aid it, and by the united 
aotion of both, the patriotic army may obtain the very great- 
art results (3, 14, 19, 110). 

6.^ The courage of the soldiery as Individuals niuat 
not be confounded with or mistaken ibx their courage aaa 
mass— -since that great master, Peagtick, demonstrates that 
those very men who have proved themselves singly to be Most 
daring, have, when disorganised, been put to flight by a niaeli 
smaller number of men, whose courage as individuals was 
greatly inferior-^but who, from being well drilled, acted in 
concert, and were able to feel they could depend on eaoh 
other. 

7. That soldier, who from pride or impatieHee may 
disdain to submit to a few days of drilling^to some trifling 
annoyance oi inconvenience-^will be sori^ for his silliness when 
he finds himself dose to the enemy. Hill impatience and his 
refusal to attend to a solid instruction must infallibly entail 
upon himself and upon others a greater amount of peril-HMd 
although a man may not value his own llf^ yet he should- not 
and mtf«< not let the consequences of his insubordination and 
Jff-fimed haste fall upon his comrades ; by which, morieover, 
he Would jeopardise the success of the cause he professes to 
defend (211, 800). 

7/ Though praisss may be proIhoallt showbbss 
xreojx HIM, A aooD soldier will himsslt never coNsmiR 

THAT HE HAS DOITE WELL BNOVeH, IF HE CDTTLD HAVE DOIOI 
BITTER. 

8. The SoidUr ought to giro to his conntry his sei^ 
▼ices with so much seal, patience, and courage, that the 
Commander can always rely (707, 835) upon having the 
manoBuvres oidttnd by him executed with precision and quick- 
ness : but if the discipline of the Volunteent be not perfoo^ 
iM&tiier can the movement of the several parts of the army 
be simultaneous. 

$•* The soldier must recollect that there is as much 
nerit in patiently supporting inoonvenioaeoa sxvd. IsLVt^Vs^^^ 
«s in behaving Taliaaliy in t)BA Qoak>Mu ^^«c«vtft ^V ^^ 
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- more rarely : A# «o4e with oonrag^ mpportt iks former^ 
nm>er fail in doing his duty in the latter mm (718). 

9, The Ofieers and Non-Commiuioued Offimr* (714 
note, 748 to 756) must, under the ordeni of ti^eir superiors, 
direct the various piecoii (limhs, joints, or atoms) of the great 
living machine, with so much precision that the plans and 
calculations of the Commander-in-Chief shall be perfectly 
carried out It is indispensable that the Chief should be aut^ 
of the fidelity, quickness, patience, and courage of his officers : 
ae likewise that the superiors of all grades should be able 
implicitly to depend upon their soldiers in the moment of the 
greatest danger (575, 580). 

9/ It is a very serious error to suppose that order 
Mid precision are employed for appearance only on parade, 
and that in actual engagements with the enemy the ranks 
become broken and that regularity ceases to exist. Tliat 
body of troops which loses its good order, litJST be beaten, 
by an enemy who with unbroken ranks presses resolutely upon 
a disordered adversary. (See Index, for BeinlbroementB, tU- 
•arve, Supports, Order.) 

10. The duty of the Chief (151 to 760) is either to 
draw up his troops in those positions which are the most 
favorable for the use of their arms in killing the enemy, or, 
tmder certain circumstances, with Fabian policy, to avoid an 
engagement till he can procure for his army suitable advan* 
tages of position, numbers, etc, over the enemy (Id note; 
29 note; 760 note). In short, Ike must endeavor to inflict 
the greatest injury upon the enemy, while at the swie time 
he exposes his own men to the least possible risk, fatigue, and 
privation (335»). 

10/ lu giving his orders he must be precise, and 
must not use terms lis>ble to misconception : neither must he 
perplex his subalterns with contradictory orders (636). 

10.^ Without needleuly exposing himself on unim- 
portant occasions, he must be at any moment ready to show 
to his men an example of courage and devotion (412 note). 
He, however, must never exact of them more than they can 
under existing circumstances perform : and he should induce 
them cheerfully to do all that can be done (585). 

10«* Also, he must attend to the supplying of the 
army with proper provisions, and other necessaries, whether 
for its organization, instruction, arms, ammunition, health, 
•lothinff, etc (720 note, 759). 

10/ He must himself display, and most arouse in 
JUf Mubmlttnu mtmrgp and tfsltvity, mUe bfl ifranonsa vt4m 

% 
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tad regiUmiif In vhkj department of the wroy — preTenting 
nevertheleiM actiTlty firom degenerating into cMreless hMte, ao 
prevaleni Mnong Volunteers ; and preoiaion from being trane- 
fbrmed into pedantry and routine, so prevalent among old 
floldfers fintrodaetion to Appendix). 

lOi* Calculation is OiMlets unless actiTity and preoi* 
aion be duiptayed in the execution. Any succeM obtained bgr 
activity without calculation and precision is sheer luck, and 
will prove ephemeral and deoeptife '(759* note). 

11. Soldiers of every grade must especially anoid 
aU»mlin§»»: they must bear in mind the proverb, '*a plaos 

FOK BVKBYTHINO AND EVKBTIHINe IN ITS PLACX ;" alsO that 

there ui " a profbr placb for evbrtbodt, and bach ons 
MtTST bb in that plaob." When a soldier can bring himBcif 
to be habitually exact in small things, ho may be safely 
regarded as reliable in important matters : but he who ii 
n^igent over apparent trifles, will find it difficult if not 
Impossible, to be punctual on Occasions of the greatest 
mbment (5«, 109, 573*, 707*). 

U/ Every one has hit sjmcuU duHu, militari^j 
towards his Superiors and Subalterns-— otrUly towards 1^0 
eause for which he fights (790 to 797). He who tries to 
airoid his share of the common hardships (provided hik healfli 
does not fail him), cannot be either a good soldier, or a good 
patriot. *^ Evert onb, of whatbvbr bank hb mat bb, 

OUOHT TO OONDUaT HIMSBLF ON BVBBT OOGABIOB AB IF VBM 
StrOOBSB OF inSB CATTSB PBPBNDBD UPON BIB OWN INHIYlWAI* 
CfOBPUiW." 
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PART 1. 



POPULAR (oE ibrkgulab) WAR. 

18, This species of war is called Xnsurreetionarp^ and 
indeed it is tlie only one Which an insurgent people, not 
Tersed in the art of regular warfare, can make ; for when the 
masses are oppressed, their tyrant^ of course, prerents his 
victims from becoming expert in the use of arms, and in the 
manoBuvres of trained troops. TTiiless, therefore, other means 
of resistance than regular warfare could be found, the people^ 
when onoe subdued, might remain so for ever (23, 29 note, 
721, 786). 

12«* Napoleon observed that ^^When a nation is 
without establishments and a military system, it is veiy 
difficult to organize an army." This is indisputable in refer- 
ence to large armies, such as Napoleon was accustomed to 
eommand, but he found to his cost that an irregular tcur, 
such as his veterans could not subdue, could be sucoessfullv 
waged by an adversary not possessing ''establishments. * 
Had it not been for the protracted resistance of the Spanish 
Guerrilla, the British Government would not have been in* 
duced to send an army into the Peninsula. The friendly 
interventions in America, Greece, and everywhere else, were 
founded on similar basis — for b*>fore any nation can reason* 
ably hope to obtain success from without, it must unequivo- 
cally demonstrate Ap f»€ts^ that it is serious in its resist- 
ance to oppression. 

13. Irregular is very different from regular war, the 

former having in view to render useless those advantages 

which the regular troops derive from their organisation and 

iDBtruodoD. Iliis sort of warfare, in whioh Yolunteera can 
J4 
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take an sotiTe wnd miefdl pvfc so ■oon m enro]|«d, enoonrtget 
the deyelopment of much natural genius. It oan be perfectly 
well employed againBt an invader, or against the native 
army of an unpopular prince ; but it is useless to carry such 
elements beyond the national frontier for aggressive purposes, 
or even to employ the several bands out of thdr immediate 
nei^borhood. When this war snooeeds it is called RtvolH- 
tion^ and the soldiers are lauded and distinguished as Patriots; 
when it succumbs to superior force, or to treachery, it is 
styled RtheUion^ and even Brigandmgt, and the soldiers are 
hanged like robbers. Which of these will be applied to our 
war depends upon our success, and not simply upon the 
justice of the caase. We must, therefore, make the most of 
our means so as to obtain the viotoiy (7S8, 766, 888 to 902). 

14. Military discipline tends to keep together any 
number of armed men, causing them to act as one man with- 
out confusion, and consequently without being exposed to 
panics (which arise from mutual want of oonfldenoe and from 
confusion), and it secures to the soldiers the greatest possible 
advantage which oan be derived firom mutual succor, which 
is the principle of solidabitt, applied militarily. Bven 
when the several corps of soldiery have not previously seen 
each other, all being niodelled upon the same system, nothing 
more is reqaisite than that the Chief should issue his ordem 
to set the entire living machine in motion: and direct the 
whole concentrated force upon the weak point of the adver- 
sary, if from any circumstance, the discipline of the soldiers 

* should for a moment be neglected, the same men who a short 
time previous were invincible, become transformed into a dis- 
orderly cro#d, useless, and easily susceptible to the impres- 
sions of a panic, because each man feels that he oan no longer 
depend upon the otiiers (6, 110, 719). 

15, The valor of men in masses must not be meiu 
snred by the standard of the individual courage of the several 
persons of which a mass is composed. The experience of 
ages (which we glean from history) teaches us that men, in* 
dividually brave, intelHgent, and even dexterous in the use of 
weapons, make frequently the very worst troops, when united 
in masses, if not wisll organized and disciplined ; while men, 
individually cowards, stupid, and inexpert in the use of 
weapons, make, when united in well-organized and disciplined 
masses, excellent soldiers. This seeming paradox, is, how- 
ever, easily accounted for. The man of individual ooura^^ 
farming a part of a mass not well otgamiftdL axA ^va^iv^v^^^ 
/mIs tbBt M cannot depend npoa Ykw «omvM»»«flK'«>Bafc"^* 
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Alto is ooiMoioiii that m ao individual ho oaonot rtfiat U^j^ 
Ibfoe am]r«d against his P»rty, the weight o{.whiohi..woMW# , 
he but a trifle if divided proportionably amoug ail, bat whioifc 
would (all upon him alone ii he weio. to jUand firnm.aqd the 
others of his party were to ran away. When this asntinaeiil 
pervades an undisoiplioed raass, it beeomas dishear iBne4t and 
behaves cowardly* though the men oompoaiog it be iudividtt- 
ally brave and patriotic; for no man, however willing hf 
may be to lay down hia lifo for a Principle, will, with indiiSer* 
enoe, devote himMlf to destruotion, when the saoriikw oao 
in no way benefit the oause. . Qp the other hand,. in4ivida»la 
wanting in bravery, can acquire it when united in a oiasa, 
provided they foei assured that their respeotiye .portion of 
the danger and labor is small, in consequence of their coa^ 
rades being able and willing^ by uniting their efforts (upon 
the principles of solidsjrity) co carry the common cause to % 
successful issue. Moreover, a timid man, finding hinaself in 
a mass of other men whom he feels sure will not fiee before 
the enemy, will not himself venture to display his fear, for 
it will be a matter of less personal danger for him to stand 
firm in his place, and there incur the risk of iqjury, rather 
than to court deitruction at the hands of his own party, by 
behaving In a cowardly manner. In short, courage in the 
armed mass e s is a matter of eo^/ld9K€e in tknr cowtpanion^^ 
raiksr tk^m w lAssus/vsi, and this can be obtained only by 
organisation and discipline (716 note.) 

18, The combatants in a popular war of InsorreotSon 
have less order in their ranks than the regular troops havoi - 
because they are collected together in haste, and are directed 
by the personal influence of their Chief (combined with the 
impetuous enthusiasm of the occasion), rather than, by null- 
tary discipline (43). The guerrillas fight, scattered and divided 
into apparently isolated bands, though they always should 
form part of a well-oiganiaed whole, as separate links in a 
Ijng chain (d8 to 33) ; they should, nevertheless,, but rarely, 
and only for a short period, under peculiar dronmstances, con* 
oentrate in numerous and compact bodies (46, '7). 

17, The great force of R^gtUmrs, in either offensive or 
defensive operations consists in CbH€0tUrmUa»; but for the 
TmgHlsfM^ that (if prolonged) is rather a source of weakness, 
hecsiuse the bands are composed of well-ioteatione4i.but inex- 
perienoed young men, who easily yietd to the inflaeiioe of mo- 
mentary impulses, and if (as is sure to happen sooner or later) 
that impression shouUi chance to be of the wrong eort (created 
ftgr some axaggerated or imaginary danger, or (rom the nncei^ 



If 

Uintf wheUMT tkeir oomndw will itead firm (Id), tiM movt 
nMn tlMM may be ooUeotod togetkier, the more irremediAbla 
will be the ooaftukMi. 

U, A People, when determined- to drive mwrny m 
tyrant, and the soldiery through whom hie iway ie snetaioed, 
ihoaki act under a Aim eonviotion of its own powec, itreogth- 
ening that opinion by looking baek at the hiitofy of so many 
PdopJee who have Huoeeeded in euoh enterpriaea. Tet thooa 
aktempte whioh have failed Hbonld likewise be kept in view by 
the popnlations — not ae a motive of diaoonragement, bat thai 
similar errors to thoee which oaosed tlie previous fMinns may 
be earefuily avoided (717, 723, '3, 730^ 700). 

IB. The Patriots shookl not suffer themselves to be 
discouraged beoauM a portion of the population be indifiereut 
or timid, or even continue favorable to the royal eause, and 
dpenly or secretly tender their allegianoa to the Prince.* Sneh 

* A Marlw of ml ifortu ow^ eiosing vfth the dlMuten of Geo. Ub- 
eolD in If^y, 1780, and Oen. CtetM lo Aufnat, 1760, Tlrtoally rMtorad 
to British awaj the 8utM of South Carolina and Georgia, the pomda- 
tloai having generallr taken the oath of allegiance to the King. There 
then appeared loine UkeHbood of a peaee, npoo the baiti of eadi parly 
retaining that coantrj whloh it actually held; therefore it became moat 
Important that the Britteh ihould not be left in ondlaturbed pomession of 
that Bection of the United States. Washington, In this emergencj, dis- 
paUdied 6eb. Greene, In haste, to keep np the beet show of resistanoe be 
9anMi**1fWfUQkt,^»§tlpda9/* Qreene, at the head of a small Ibroe, 
accomplished his task in a masterly manner, though ** the inhabUattU 
did «e< sAiire iktlr Irisf eriMlsoZ^ fMr gattaiU d^mdwn.** He ha- 
rassed ComwaUls on his mardi to Yirglnla, where his army sarrendered 
at ToriitowB, October, 1780; and afterwards, be carried on a partisan 
war against tord Sawdon, In South Carolina (68 note), driving him baok 
Into Charleston, and flnaOy eompelUng him to evacuate the city, Deo. 
14^1868.— JbAassa** lAj/k if Greene. 

jnotradB from IFaeMa^ton's aprrs^ontfsaes.— June 98, 1778. 
** Oongresa, I doubt not, wlU have heard of the plot among many dls- 
eflbctttd persons In this city (New York) and government, for aldins the 
King's troops upon their arnraL No regular plan seems to have been 
digested, bet several persons hare been enBstiMl and sworn ta join them. 
The matter, I an In bopss, by a tlmdy dlsoovery, will be suppressed and 
put a stop to. Many dtlaens and others, among whom is the Mayor, are 
now in oonflnement. Ilie matter has been traced up to Governor Tryou, 
and the Mayor appears to have been a prinelpal agent between hhn and 
the persons coneemed. The plot has been communicated to some of 
the annr, and part of ^y own guard engaged in it." 

Deco, 1770. " When danger is a little remored, they will not tnm 
ont at all When It eomes home to them, the well-affected, instead of 
flying to arms, are busily eeiptoyed In removing their fiunilies and eflbets : 
milst the disaffected are ooneerting measures to make their submission 
and spread terror and dismay all around, to induce others to follow 
their example.'' 

Deo. 89, 1779. " I regret that the InhaMtute %\kiWQaA \m ^8S^^d% na^ 
give shelter to men who have made, aoA axa maaiiSmL «^^"=^ ^ 
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hM been tha eua in sli revoliitioos, ancient or modchij a i p e> 
eialiy at their eommencainaat. The royalists must be pMN 
ished by being made to pifovide for the wants of the national 
troops.* Such as have acted as apies fot the enemy-jnaat not 
be pardoned (37 noie, 734). 

SO. The People frequently have committed the fatal 
error of despising the power of the prince (after the royal trocpi 
in the first outbreak had been driven from the city), believing 
that the popular triumph is complete; that neither the tyrant 
nor his partisans and soldiery have the wish or the courage to 
raturn~-and ofifcen the citisens, impelled by a spirit of motter»> 
tion and forgiveness, have been induced to compromiae with 
the prince whom they believed to be repentant— sometimes tho 
rich and the royalists have persuaded the masses to throw 
away their victory by inviting some other prince in the stead 
of the former tyrant, thus trusting a revolution intoanti* 
revolutionary hands (795). The Peiipie ought to recollect that 
Liberty and Slavery are as opposed to each other as Light and 
Darkness — that no lasting compromise can be effected beti^n^ea 
opposite principles ; and that blows only, and not oompUmeati^ 
oan reduce the reactionists to silence, and make them oeaac^ 
be mischievous. 

S0«* The insurgent masses should be made fully 
aware of these truths, and (refusing to listen to any proposalf 
from the royalists), they should tslse advantage of the tenor 
and disorganization which momentarily paralyse the aotio^ of 
the royal army. 

80.^ To carry out this soooessfnlly it will be n^oessuy 
to attack the royal soldiers in snch a manner that tlwir mill* 
tary tactics shall be of the least possible aervice to. them, hy 
interrupting the communications between their several 4^ 
tadimeuts, and by cutting off their retreat : by throwing down 
trees, or other impediments across the roads, and preventing 
their concentrating in a fortress or other strong position, or 
giving each other any assistance ; by firing upon them from 
every side, from behind trees, hedges, walls, houaea, &o. ; by 
depriving them of provisions and of forage ; and by never al« 

the ierrloe of their eonntiy, and that the msctatratss shonld, refiiat to 
give efllsotaal aid hi a manner to whleh, in my oplnlea, 1^ a liberal and 
neoessarf oomtraction of the law, their anUiority is taUj oompetent.** 

Nov. 7, 1781). ** I betiere that most nations make It eppital f^r their 
soUecti to tamMi their enemies with provisloos and mUltsry stores 
daring a war. Were this done bj the several States, and the lain rlsld^ 
pnt Into execution In a few Instances, the practice woold bs stopped.** 

Bee also notes to paragraphs TSf and 747. 

•AirZVnesa XeMero/Washlngton, Deo. 1^,111%. 
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lowing iiMm to enjoy repoM by dsy or nif^t (29 note, 7S, 80, 
MO^ 761); 

SL AnoHier error arisiog from an Sfooruioe of raili- 
tfeiy autten oonsiite, after the lint inoeeiMfDi outbreak, in 
eondunting the w«r of insurreetion upon the prUiciplef of a 
war of regular tioope. Each mpeeiw of warfiuw, to be efiica- 
etoaa, ought to b^ kept within itM peculiar sphere of action. 
TbB Meourees Of the irregular war ought to be kep^ perfectljr 
organised (16, 86, 760, 783, *4» 804,^5), and itri operatioaa 
ihoald be eyetetnatie ; maintaining, nevertheleM, in every oif> 
ownstanee the distinguiehing etamp of Guerrilla (722, ^6 '7) : 
wiiioli quality it ean acquire time for the nation to create a 
regular army (36, 61, 76, 109, 119, 740), to which, when par* 
tially (or even when perfectly) formed, the irregular Bande can 
fraternally lend moec Tuluable awUstance (43, '6, '7, 85, 98 
note, 898). 

2SL Another popular error, ■ometime8 conunifcted, ii 
to negieot the organiuitiott, diooipline, and inAtraetion of 
regular troops enrolled on the side of the patriots. At tlM 
eommenoement of a lerohition, the wmr of tk^ m&gms is gen* 
•rally ih» only ptaetieaUe leHiataaoe whieh can be offered to 
tfw royal forces, and although by aetivity, energy, and good 
fortune the enemy may sometimeii, through the revolutionary * 
outbreak alone, haye been disorganised and apparently ex- 
Cermiuated, yet sucli an improbable chance of success ought 
DOi aldn* to lie relied upon. 

22.* If the royal troop«i should succeed in rallying 
uft^ 1^ defeat, the CKierrilla (if active and bold) can aoquire 
eonsideniblie ttiue for tile insurrection to consolidate, during 
whieh interval a patriotic regular army can and should bo 
organised--'not by in^provisiog a num^fons horde dressed in 
attilbrms, yet devoid of discipline or training (106, 110), but 
by eommeneing (with those faeilities witliin one reach) to 
raise on solid bases a truly national soldiery, drilling them in 
eo^ localities as may be quiet and free from molestation 
(44^ ^6), and even iMoving these depots to a place of safety 
whenever they may be menaced by an enemy. 

82«^ As tbe formation of a regular army progressfii 
the Guerrilla will bo i^isorbed Uiefeby (36) : but if .aftorwards 
a new invasion were to prove too ntrong for the regular anaj^ 
then the Guerrilla, reaetivated, can again take the field in tbs 
nelf^dborbpod of the Uivadjing army (19). 

SSt A populac-iasurcection can oomvusc^c^ ^ > '<^«9Ctftet 
of ways* — so jiooo as the general sentlRMfnX ol mi tA^IvA. idaA. 
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to in favor of shaking off ihn yoke of any prince, natfrv ^i^ 
foreign (889)l Until the mad» of any country embrace tlw«f' 
fesoluliony it U oeekHS lor a lew, however iaIeBted, eenrage-' 
MiSy devoted, and persevering, to give the signal for an kiitift<| 
tive which wouM not he pronptiy rt^sponded to by the piso- 
ple<— for in each a movement v*y hesitation on the part <^ 
the people wooki he fatal to their oame. 

M. Many iinagine that a capital or chief tity Is th« 
host spot for an initiative, because of the eftct that sucees* 
would produce apon the surround h»g country. la a city 
having a strong gafrMou, an insuvivetion of the eitisens iiM 
yery little chance of sacceeding (provided seme general £uit>- 

r*an convokien, as in 1848* fheuld not huluce tbe troops to 
atemise with the popular party)^ becaoMe it is re%ui»ite for 
the mass oi tbe people to talM up arms*- Himultaueoaaly ami 
energetically ere any hoped can be entertained of overceming 
the military, 

M»* Ob sonoe occasien.^ an act of violence an tha 
part of tbe aathurities lias roused the population of a city to 
rise suddenly as one roan : hut such opportunities of a spon- 
toneoas and sisaultaneoua rising ate vara— ttkeyefore, a conspi- 
lacy for the parpose ef giving the initiative to an iBsarreotion 
in a city is organised. 

24^* Bat it must ahrsjs he home in mind, that if 
the conspirators i» a city aia few, they cannot of themseivea 
injure tbe garrison seriously, and the populace^ which they 
suppoMC will act with them, when wasajMc/erfJ^ called upon 
to rise is not likely to nseve in timt to he of service — becansa 
the cikiaeus are uainforsMd raepeeting the projects of the con- 

kri Uallve of iasarrection— It was rather Ibo yrotractloa of Ike death- 
Sffony of the ferolatloii of *4S. Althoosh It could hardly have beea 
expected that the slakiog cause could Msa have been buoyed un, the 
veeohitioD of esrrihaldl was highly laudaMe, becauM, UnUj-*"' while 
ttiere> life, there's hope;^ and, seeond1y<— Tin a people shsnhave seeu 
a revolutionary tmnd in the open eonntiy ontHnanceavre divislouB or 
regulars vsstlj superior la numbers, the error of shutting up the revo* 
InUoa In a enj nnj igeafti be commiited. M country unAiIated anil 
woode<l, like Spain and Itsly, is well adapted ftr such inltUtire. 

Tbe princely and prleetly reaction has ruleil since the retreat from 
Some— It Is aow appreciated— and the Inltlarive which fai *4i was 
f mpractlcable* may not be se to-day. The nallaa Revohitioa of 184ft 
(aad an the others thronghont BuPope> saceumbed, less throo^ the 
treadwrous dlplomainr of Palmerstooraad the brutal fieroclly ofFefdU 
Band. Bonaparte, an<l Haynan, than Uirongh the blunder* of Ita own 
friends ; committed under the Inspirations of the poets, the ambition of 
local Intereste, and tbe chilling, withering proCeoMoa of monarchy and 
Moderateii. May Ms ptui esesre Utum^ ad fts lAroisa owoy ttpem 



•ftnAon, and boiDg diatraeted by ooofliotinf ramon, dodbft 
llravwutly even the •atlMntioity oC the revolutionecy proolv 
KMiition; ea^. eitixen waitii to see what Ui neisfabor doei, and 
ihe moment, wImu ly prompt aouoii,.«ioeei<s. miffat bsTia 
bean. poMaabloi la #Ue«rod to pMS, while the government wad 
iti rqpilv army, alwi^w ready to aaove at a moment** ootiQi^ 
and aoUng from an Ofganised centre, easily aoffoeate the 
Ubeial movement ere it. can be fSurly developed. 

Mi" I( en the other hand, the eonepiratort ^ nnme*- 
niBS, then it b iwohiable that, thro«igh treaeoo, jmiNrodenoe, or 
•ooJMleQt, nome warning would leooh the government, when it 
would arrest the leaders, if known to it, or through artfiil 
calnmniee east mistrust on such patriotic and Independent 
citizens as it might suMpect; or by onnningly canning a false 
alsfm and a pKmaUir<». deveiopment, sac r ijo e the brave#t 
citiiensand stifle the outbreak (391). 

25. •T't w of verf UnU wst for a dtf to ruo, if ike 
aurnmuding caauUrff. b$ i^i^forent to the ommm (26). 

26L If the country districts revolt merely through the 
example of the chief .eity^— or if they refuse to move uulem 
the city shall first have succeeded in its ininrrection, then it 
in probable that the same influence of centralization will In 
like manner stop the movement in the open country, without 
further effor^ so soon as the insurrection be Buppressed in the 
fPify. . Considering this result as probable, the enemy will (tf 
eppirse concentrate all his strength against the city, that the 
incipient revolution may be extingui^ed at a blow. If^ how- 
evec, the insurrection were to commence in the open country, 
the possession of the chief cities, and even nf the c^tal, 
would be of secondary importance, and the enemy could not 
quell all. resistance by merely subduing the centre (893). 

S7« The insanections which have commenced in the 
open country have generally been the most snooeisful — they 
have deeper rooti^ and cannot be put down by one single 
disaster (29). Itmiust be remembered that although regular 
soldten despise moot theroaghly undrilled Volunteers who 
presume to offer battle after the mode of Regulars, and al<o 
aimed or unarmqid oiieonlarly crowds, yet there, is nothing 
which both the oObsm and soldiers of a regular army dread 
so much as an obstinate, energetic guerrilla war wherein they 
ace wiom out by coni^antly pursuing an adversary who 
vanishes like a phantom. The liegulars in such a war ez« 
pend their strength in striking ttt a ikadow fohieh thsy otnknei 
k^MiikidiiB wmtiamitg kiUing^ (fcem ^1%^^^V 

iBBl An insomictioa Vn lii^ ov«tt eww**l 't^lE&aa^ 
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during and tolent la cMrying it Mtt, Mpfoially w tbe 
moDcement It U better to hegwif m hat frequently been • 
dene in Spain,* by Tery imall bands of refwlnte men (d4)y 
ratber than by attemplkiif a sifnahaneoae gencMil riain|p.> 
wbicb. an aboire shewn^ wouM probably faiL Tbe men be«t ' 
adapted for euch an enterprise aiewnoh as eonsidef thieiii->- 
selves already lUMpeeted by tbe geverarnent, and liable tQs 
arrest. Persons, under sueh eireuinatances, would do muob 
better to take to tbe woodi* and inMHi tains, and these form 
nuelsi of future bands, rather than Htay in the leach of th» 
n>yrmidon» of tbe princes^ and be saerifieed without reaietBnce. 
Sadi men, in taking the initiative do not eeinpiomise othera, t 
and if any of tbe patriot* have the inisfertune to be eaptured - 
before tbe insurrection shall have attained a great ibree, inas^ 
much as many will never be fowid together at the same time, 
it will he almost an impossibility for the soldiery of the gov* • 
emment to inflict a serious injury upen the mass* 

29. I>uring the ftrst days the NudW of gverrilU 
bands must comprise each but very fewf men indeed (three^ 
five, or te» are enougb to eoamence with) ^ they should mi 



* Spata ta the risMlo ground Ibr iBtarreetloB te ik% 0|pea eeaaivy* 
and the study of the wart of that Peaiosula waj be of great lerviee t» 
all who pvoiect similar niovemoits. 

t Quintus BertoriuB fs a remarkable Instance of what sits man ea» 
aoeompHsh. An exile from Rome^ h» was for same time a fagftive in 
dtfbvent couatvies. From Afldoa,. vhest be raised a revolt^ he pro-« 
eeeded ta Spain, where, uniting extra oriiioarj prudence with indomi- 
taMe energy^ lie> though advanced In years, headed a formldabte insur- 
rection against the Roman power. Be perfected the Bpaniarda ii that 
system of Guerrilla warfare for wWoh Ihi^ have ever since l»eea cele-^ 
bvated ; and directing the operations of a few bands, never exceeding; 
in all 8,000 men, he obliged Rome to send against h!m her eholeest 
troops, 1^0,600 foot, •,00i» horsey and S,000 arehen and sHagera, ander 
the command of her iHist aenerals. Army after army af Ids enemiee 
he dcatrof ed, keeping the fteU for ten yean— though Rome at length 
dispatched against him the flunous commanders Bf etellos and Fompej-, 
whom he defeated aa easily aa thoee who had preceded them. 

aertorina dM aei HmH hia labon MMy to the direction al the war ^ 
he foanded schools, and s p read dviUsation everywhere withla reaoh of 
Us sword. 

It is probabiB that he wodU eventoany have expelled the Rossaaa 
from Spain, had he not liroufh jsrioasy beea aasasslaated by oae of . 
ills lleutenanti, named Peipcnna, aa ambitiaos, ai^rinclfled intriguer* 
who aspired to the chieftancy. On the death of Sertorlus the com- 
maud was usurped by Perpenna, who was easify and quickly overcome 
by Pempe y and, befnr captured, was exee u te d . The country , deprived 
of the fmias ef gertorius, was> In a very shoit time^reduwed to rab- 
misrioo. 

Mahomet, Bpartacas^Shamyl, and many others, serve as examples of 
what oiM raMhile man of BtoioSk thoaub of hnniMs parentace^ sab 
asoomplUi(TiPafliet> •"""^ — *• *~ -^ 



ib«t %rML <BOOiiatMii with the enemy'i psirolf Mat in smnt 
d Ibeiu. Thcty iihaald do thin wiUMmt pneipitately flying, 
bat BhooM thnragh false infi>nn«tkii mialead the eoemy, and 
oblige luHi te take toileoiBe maroheM and' oonnteciDarohetf. 
Theee mimM of Band*, heuig very inall, oao the more easily 
me^wn the SmSit t/mm iding the royal detaohnuiiiUj and a» 
dwy geC aoouetomed to this mode ot' foiling the eneny, they 
will gain oonidence, while the troope of the government, un» 
saeewelhl in their pncMiit, wiU become proportlonably din* 
Idrited. 

Ml* Aatbeooantry {)eople peraeiTe that the Royalwt 
fiegnlar* and the gendanntfs do not suooeed in capturing the 
fngitive patciote, they alto wiU get conlidenoe in their nlti*' 
mate HUcoaM, will be encouraged to assist them in many 
ways, and other yoong men, who feel themselTes oompro* 
raised, wilt eagerly join then. THmb gradtuUly tkes§ bandt 
will become nmmervue, and at length formidaUe, 

■ 80« A tingle band, whether large or small, would 
hare but a poor <haooe of soecess*— it would be speedily 
snrronnded.; but a nMiMplioity of little bands, some three to 
ten miles distant from each other, yet in connection and 
commonioation, OANiror be surrounded, especially in a chain 
of MMii'Woaded mou ntm u u^ ' mieh at the Afftnninet^ extending 
from Savoy to Calabria. Twenty, or more or less oontiguous 
bands, nhould be placed under die direction of some chie( 
of superior capabilities (42) { and as the bands become larger 
they oonlU, with advantsge, be subdivided, so as never to 
oxeeed the suitable siae (<(4*). A thousand men in one band 
would, we have already said, if isolated and unsupported, 
bt useless j whereas half that munbec, In fifty ctHmeoted 
hands- of ten each, would in Italy, ocoupy more soldiers than 
could be sent by Austria and the Prinoes to hunt them down; 
thos Bfkud'iDg the cities a good opportunity of rising (73-) 
upon the weakened gamsons. 

80*, As the little bands become aooustomed to their 
peculiar mode c^ warfiuo, they, being punctually (37, 43, 69) 
and laithftdly supplied with ooneot iiiibrmation, will do well 
to keep the neigiiiwihood in agitation, and cut off couriers^, 
goveminent tax-gatherera, etc, and they may, when a favur- 

* Tet the Itttle band of Psssatorei which •ddom exceeded flf^ men, 
half brigand, and oonseqaentfy not poisesslng the ftill sympathy of the 
people, kept the eocmtxy in alarm, and thonj^ single, foiled for nearly 
twb years fl860-*OI) the goremmeat troops. After his d»i.VbL Vst Vkw^^ 
dtery, the mmd dlfpersed, but he %sA unai&| ^«isfl«Da^x:«a«Aw\ss« 
salted Itsi(y if fbr resistanee %7 Banta. 
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ftUe chance preMnto iiMlf^ itrike a blow nt the piicolft ja 
parsuit. Thii will probaU/ be efieded by an ambnab^ or 
iome other meaiia, to be eeen finiher on in tiiis weik.^ 

81« Of ooone great cavtien would be vaed in tim-. 
first daya to prevent a spy entering an Incipteot -hmnAf by- 
receiying none bat known friende — riioagh while -the band im 
small, and eotutanthf moping, h woold be almost iaposaibib 
for a iipy to betray the little group. After the band ban ba» 
come strong, it ran provide against sneh 60ntingeneieB-(M)i-*- 
the officers only knowing the places of rendez-zous. 1^ how* 
ever, a spy sboold get Into a band, he nust at aU haaarda, 
and at any sacrifice, be hunted ont wherever he asay 
refoge, that he be msde an example of (97 note). 

8S^ Everything taken by the patriots for their 
must be paid for, and the country people, except snob aa ma/ 
have favored the enemy (49, 481, 710*, 786), must on no 
account be molested. 

33t If the young men who first link themaelvea to« 
gether as uttcUi be prudent, then it would be well for them to 
have from the commencement arms in their hands. Bttt i^ 
aa too often occurs, there be among them hot-headed and in- 
cautious individuals, it would be desirable that they ahoaM 
have no fire-arms till they have acquired the habit of avoidiiif 
(70, *1, *2) and of tnialeading the enemy's patrols— which is 
the basis of guerrilla warfare. The small quantity of arms 
(62, 67) necessary to equip such bands, can be pmciind ia 
•very country.t 

84. The signal of insurrection may be givea by thft 
landing of an armed expedition, prepared in some foreign port 
(aa that (rem London to Oporto) ; but then it is reqoisitathat 
the first disembarkation should be of a strength aaflcient to 
resist any force which the invaded government coald haatiiy 
eoncentrate, and it muat bring with it skeletona of waU-drillad 
battalions, and arms in abundancei, so as ^ be aUe veiy 
quickly to make use, militarily, of those Votunteeia who would 
flock to the standard of revolt If these preeautioBa ba a^ 
gleoted, the expeditioB (even were it to effoet ita disembarks 
tion without any untoward accident) might be unnihilattd 
before the insurrection oould become general. 



e Bee Chief of Goerrlllas— OapCala of 
iimhnrti— Hsrait Boemir, ots. 

t Inmslsearwggi, Cabrsra, and other ^anlih chlefti to the early days 
of tbelr InsnrrsoUoos, armed their Volnntewi princApaQy wllh we^peas 
lakea flrom lbs eneaiy*s detaehments which had been forprlsed: bat to 

MMS, audaellj, aad asttvllg wiAte e«BblB«i. 
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' - 8i* The firwb Yoluntaers might, in oaie of emergency^ 
Iw n»dB miilQi if coiiuaanded by. ezperiencsed offi^n, and iz 
the eomptMias wen formed by piftoing in the front ranJr alter- 
nately onvfeod-dfilled Holdier and one (resh Volunteer, and in 
the rear nmJi aU Voluateera, whose movements would be rego* 
latad -by the iimit rank (which would immediately increaM 
ttanefokl'the number of available soldiers) — if some such ar- 
rangemeniwere not made, gradually swelling the insurgent 
fbroes, and having the offioers, non-commissioned offioets and 
pivot-mlBn (316, 221) steady and well drilled, the army of tiie 
liberals would be but an arnrLed undiscipUned crowd. (iSss 
** -Imt ndm e iimi -U App§iidi€,^^) 

35* As the several provinces of every country become 
freed firoin the troops of the foreign or the native tyrant, the 
local Guerrilla becomes useless (51), and will, in part, if not 
entirely, be* incoiporated in the regular army (22). But if any 
disasters were subsequently to be&ll the Patriotic Regulars, so 
that a new invasion of the provinces or of the Nation were to 
occur, then the Guerrilla force should be recalled into that 
mode of operation, detaching immediately from the regular 
army such officers and soldiers as are best adapted to this 
ftpeoies of war, and sending them to those parts where the^ 
oao be moat nseiul. In such a case, the bands can (without 
going throBgh the initiatory process of nuclei) be formed at 
OMoe of their full strength. £ight or ten bands, 100 to 190 
etrongr active, aeting in conoert on the flanks and rear of an 
invading enemy, might effect more towards his destruction 
than a^egnlar army of 10,000 men acting in a mass, though 
•liOOO- Aegularsi could in a regular battle do more than a dia- 
jefdBrigr«R>wd of 10,000 anned men (19, 17). 

86^ An Organiaation (special and adapted to the 
>oaie) is as requisite for the irregular as for the regular modie 
Jef waciave^ that every one enga^ in it niay feel that he is 
not ia o latedj and can depend upon his companions (6*)*-aIao 
that the baada may be so. connected together as to &>rm 
each, as it wercr a link of » long chain. Bv a good or- 
ganization, the reeemces of every dwcription within &e readb 
.of the patriots roaj be turned to the beat account (3, 760*). 
With Ihis Tiew, committeea, central and local, must be formed 
BO soon as the iosnrrectioB takes a serious form — till then, m- 
em associations ahoold exist, for the purpose of assisting the 
. muUi ef l^anda by transmitting to them both pecnniary means 
and aM iuinportant infimnatlonp-^even ntoa rndtnae tktaiU 
<480). 

4R IlMCtiilialCobinAtteiiia^ 
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oircumstanoes will permit) provide neoeMarie* ibr tlie fiaerrills, 
collecting the means through the loofti oommitteea, with this 
least pofwible injui^ to the popalationn. It moKt keep aUtp 
the democratic spirit among the population, liecanae the -war 
of insurrection moMt lean for support upon the popular eiement 
— or it will fail. This Committee or Oonncil mudt maintain « 
constant communication with the Chief or Chiefs of the Guer- 
rilla in the neighborhood^ and with the staff of the patriotic 
army, with a view to keep them correctly informed of every- 
thing which may be of interest— for which end riome mettiod 
of procuring earfy and rtlioHv tHtelligenee rtw pectin g the 
enemy must be established (735 note) at ant prick of monegr, 
trouble^r risk.* 

38* When the war extends to several provinces thflne 
should, for the more energetic prosecution of the contest, b* 

Provincial Centres, with their dependent local ocNmnittee*. 
'he provincial committee shall be in communication with tibi 
insurrectionary government, and must act under its direotioii. 
The Committee, or sub-committee, shall employ e\trf meann 
to trace out and to bring to justice the spies, as Zumalacarr«» 
gui so effectually did. 

39* It has happened, and may again occur, that tfaa 
accusation of treason be made against a sound patriot, eithor 
through his conscientiously opposing some popular notion, <Mr 
from calumnies circulated by the enemy, or by the intrigoM 
of envy. The people must not be misled into predpiti^j 
committing acts of injustice — ^injurious not merely to the 
individual sufferers, but likewise to the popular cause. 

40. Besides the hired spy and the gratuitous fomea* 
tor of discord, there are others who, in national diffieulfciee^ 
create mischief iu the following manner. Sometimes incau^ 
tious men, profuse in empty words, produce discouragement 
among the masses on the slightest reverse of fortune: whereaa 

* Zamalseamgui was so thoroughly eonvinoed of the necessity of se- 
earlng rdlable Intelllgenee, and of preventing the enemy flrom obtaining 
a like advantage, that he vonld aotoallj undertake imall ezp^itioos 
(sometimes extremely hasardoos) tot the sole purpose of hunting down 
and punishing, as ao example, any one who had attempted to betray 
him with false information, or who had oommuntcated interesting news 
to the enemy. This severity was not tainted with paltry vengeance : It 
resulted flrom pure calculation. His calumniators styled him harsh— 
but holding, as ho did, in one hand liberal rewards, and in the other In- 
evitable punishment, the abstaining flrom any oaprlcious exercise of 
power caused him to be lUthftilly and sealouslv served bj his agents aad 
spies, whlls aqy persona who might be disposed to oommunioate with the 
were Is asost ln s > a n css ehtoksd fy the dread of disoovery and 
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it is dating diiMten Mid oaiftiniiiM thai the true patriot will, 
by pffwept and ezaoiple, moium au. to redoable tlieir 9ner» 
gisih— Cm tks MMi e$riain mtsUM •/ inducing a muion l# 
tais M« j w um t0 guh^ its frcmliom^ it i0 innuenU tht bcUtf 
tjkmt Mumu. is im pam bU, SomfltinnM, in the exultation of 
vietorv^ exoitabia man of Hoparfioial miuda proolaiin that the 
atcHffgie ia tarininated (30) : whareaa it should never be for* 
gotteo that eie a ptnmantiU good can be eniured, viotoriea 
require to be frequeatly and rapidly repeated. He, therefore, 
who wouki relax hia energiea i^ter a temporary triumph, \% a 
fuiMafMe*— rindoleot, cowardly, and foolish, who praotipally 
iurigoratea a weak advaraary by deapiaing him inatead of 
aaaaulting him. Experience ahowa us that the man who ia 
aulgeoi to prepoataroua exultation ia equally liable to exag- 
gerated deapondenoy, and that auch men are moat danger- 
oua— sioce they rob the public of thoHc great virtues, Faith, 
Budoranoe, Energy, Peraeveraocai and Activity (d, 109 note, 
717, 757, 766, 770)1 

4L In timea of revolution or war, it beoomea necea- 
aary to exeieiae extreme caution not to circulate intelligence 
which might enable an adveraary to obtain an insight into 
oar leaottfces , organixation, recruiting* projecta, etc. (764). 
Tho withholding of information ia a delicate operation for 
thoae to praeiiee who contend for liberty of the preaa and of 
apegch b at the urgency of the caae, and the peril to which 
the oauae may by iioprudeoca be expoaed, must convince aU 
patr|oti9 jouroaliata that they ahould not, by printing danger- 
ouB newa, a#crifloe general interenta to their vanity (or aordid 
apaoulation) ia being able to publish more goasip than their 
noigfabo r a — p arnieiona habita which the public good-sense 
ahoald diaoountanaiioe. Thoae who with false or exaggerated 
reports bewilder the pubUo mind, reoder eaaeotial aervice to 
tho eoeniy (40 noce). 

4SL 7A# ChUf of lk§ OutrriUa of the provinet (or 
other district compriaiog aeveral baoda) will be appointed by 
the GentrsJ Committea, or the revolutionary government, if 

« 

* Kstnoi flroM 1FailUigtsn*s amrreipoiidaaoa : — 

Ool. 4, 1760. " The faUsfkctlon I have In any tneceMes that attend 
08, even In the alleviation of misfortunes, li alwairs allayed by a fear 
that It will htU wi Into seenrl^r. Snphieness aad a ditpoiltKm to flatter 
ourselves seem to make pans of oar aaOoBid charaoter. When we 
raeeive a cheek and are opt qaite nndone, we are apt to faney we have 
nlned a vlctoij ; and, when We do gain a lltUe advantage, we Imaflne 
It detfslve, and expect the war fmmeiliatdy at an end. The history of 
the war Is a history of flUse hopes and temMtan «v|i«ANnaeu^ _ 

See, also, extracts dated Jaa «I,\T%^\ •»& liUq VVVVkH^V^^Vv*^ 
Waoio; and from Sapoleon, 18B nato. 
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tiiere be one. The limifti of hid oommand will he notified te 
him by the Commitfeee, Mid whonld not exceed that diatanos 
which he can thoroaghly well auperintend (48). He ought to 
be a person, who through his courage, activity and prudence, 
enjoys the esteem of the Central Committee, and lilcewise exer- 
cises a personal influence oyer (16) the neveral bauds of the 
Guerrilla under his orders. Such men are rare, li is not iodia- 
pensable that he should have received a military education, 
though it would be advantageous if it were so. 

42/ He must hold an authority over the several bands 
in his district, much more absolute than the Commander of the 
regular army does over his soldiers. He will exact a complete 
obedience from the captains of bands, and a very great preci" 
sion in regard to timt (9, 72). Irregularity in time amoDg 
corps which ought to concentrate from several quarters, ma/ 
cause the failure of highly important operations (684*). 

4^,^ He must keep up a constant communication with 
the Central Committee, and (after the organization of regular 
troops (105). with the Commander of the patriotic regulars in 
his neighborhood, in accordance with whose plans he will direct 
the movements of his Guerrilla (85, 309). 

43* He shall receive the most precise reports from hie 
subalterns, and he will see that the several bands be not inao* 
tive— of course, without uselessly fatiguing them. He will 
have trusty and intelligent agents in all directions, who rouat 
keep him well informed respecting every circumstance of inter- 
est, political or military ; for the suooessof military operatioaa 
does not depend solely upon the activity and the ganins of the 
Chief^ but, in a great measure, upon the promptness and oor- 
rectness of the iiifobkatioii which may be furnished him 
(37). All news of importance must be instantly forwarded by 
him to the staff of the regular army. 

M. After the Gusrriiia beeomee etnmg, and while the 
defence of the country and the depots of recruits are intrusted 
to the popular war of insurrection, which muitt be till the 
regular patriot army can be completely organiied and drilled 
(22), the Chief of Guerrilla wilt (if circumstances permit) 
have near him, in some central position convenient ibr ha- 
rassing the enemy, that number of bands, or drafts from 
bands, which he may consider suitable, together with 50 to 
150 irregular cavalry (54^ *, 86 to 97), and likewise a piece or 
two of mountain artillery (98, 697), capable of being trana- 
ported on mules ; sIko some rockets (84, 698) : but all thia ia 
impossible till the Guerrilla becomes strong, and the insune^ 
tiao general, 

45. When he cannot be perBona^\y ^lesenX aX. ucf 
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4«Tiiig OT difliealt Uow, he will intnut ifti cxeentioo to mok 
eapt»iai«f bsndfi (with theic volaateeml m he majr eoadder 
the be^t adapted to the fartMular dewrif tio« «f aervioe at chat 
monieiit ref aind. 

ML The Chief of the Gneirilia miut eepeeially attend 
ihat the eereral hands ooaeentrated for epeoial opemtioai be 
feot k^pt long together (17, M); he noit eaiue them to lepMale 
again (band from band) so Hooa aa tb« Uew ehail have beea 
attempted — each eeparate band taUnf^ a didereat direction. 
Thu the Patriots, beinff dieseiiiinated in all direotione, the 
foyal troops oan never «atch them in a, nusserous, compact 
hodf (30). If the rojrikl troops divide into several detach^ 
nentB to hnnt afiker tiM baodrt, the dommander of the Guer- 
rilla wiH see that those d et s ehients of Be^ulMS be ooatins- 
wXty harassed, aad he «hllf(ed to make maroheH and couateiw 
inaicbes without tmf o£er result to themselves than the 
total deprivation of rest (84'), and when the Chief of the 
Goerriila (wiio mttst wateh for a favorable momeBt) will 
ooneentrate some hands, and fall wnswares npon the seattered, 
vnprepared and wearied detaohments of the enemy (76 to 80)1 

47. Having dealt a blow ia cHie plaee, and having 
another to strike at soae distance, instead of laarehtDg the 
same bands ho far and losing so much valuable time (^4*), 
4t wenid be better (or the Chief to go there in person, in haste, 
^th saeh follewers as he might seleet, having previooslj 
Mdered a «onoentraCloa of oihsr k md§ ia that locality. Cel^ 
rity in the movements strikes terror into the enemy. Let it 
he remembered that it m the nataue of anenf especially when 
collected in a large body, to dread a danger which is not Auh 
Unetly^ visfble, more than one whieh is clearly definable ; and 
ts thds may be attiUmted the great sooeess of surprises and 
of attacks ia flank. 

4B. The <yperatk>M of the efaief of the Guenrilla 
ahoiild not extend beyorid his owa diatriet (except in very 
argent oaaes, when, to prevent errors, the Chief will inform 
the Camnittee as lihewise the neighboring ChieO, becauae one 
<»f the weapons of the Gaerrilla eonsists in a perfect acquaint- 
ance with all the loeal advantages, fordi, woods, paths, etc., 
whieh the leader eannot profit by if he be lu from his own 
froand; besides whioh, his often going beyond the beeders of 
his district (except in very urgent cases) would occasion con- 
fbsion in the plans of Hie neighboring Chief, and eensequeat 
dissatisfaction on his part; 

48.* Bat a diief who hti^gf^iwa Na Vi Vb^ ^^a» ^ciu»<b 
panait of a vetreatinc eoiMiiy^ ouifKi iv^t ^a ikiia^sw^ *«»»» 

y ■ 
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pursuit on reaching the linnita of hid oommand; if the Chi«f - 
of the next district be not ready or be not strong enough to- 
oontiniie the oonfliot and to detftroy the enetny. 

48.^ Or if a Chief were to discover an opportunity 
of destroying a detachment of the en«9iny, a short distance 
beyond the limits of bis own command, he should not besitatu 
to strike the blow before the enemy can escape, or can ohangv 
his position, or be aware of his danger. 

48* In attacking a corps of the enemy posted in • 
Village Convent, or such place, It roust be done by a eon«aii« 
tration of bands (unless the detachment attacked be very 
small, and be taken by surprise), and the mode of proceeding 
will be similar to that indicated for the Regular troops (4d0)k 
All unnecessary destruction of property, to the injury of tiio 
inhabitants, must be carefully avoided-- -but it is right, if th« 
onemy be posted in a house, to fire the house if possible, with 
rockets, etc. 

50t In attacking a body of the enemy in a town 
(99) the inhabitants may be useful in many wayiH-4>nt if, 
before the insurreetion be general, the oocnpatioc of thn 
place by the Patriotic force be only temporary, iif it be evident 
tiiat immediately afterwards it will be necessary to abandon 
the post to the enemy, then the inhabitants, our friends, 
should not be uselessly exposed to the brutality of the re* 
taming soldiery — when we have in our bands no hoetagea In 
save our friends from ill-«sage. With this matter in viMr, 
it would always be well, if possible, to advise, befmrehaad, 
some of the influential inhabitants lespeoting the line of oon- 
duot tbev should pursue. 

OL Guentlla being useless when maiohsd into foreign 
oonntries, or when taken to a great distance from the looality 
with which the men are liuniliar, it would be advisable, when 
a province Is no longer inliBsted by invaders, that the Chief 
of the Guerrilla should bt direeted to encourage his men to 
be drilled and be incorporated in the Begulam. A suitable 
appointment should be given to the Chief; neither should the 
subalterns be forgotten, though tbey mum be propeily drilled 
prior to being placed in the Regnlars (85). 

n. 3%« Oqshnn •/ a BmmI •/ GMerrOlfl wUl be ap- 
pointed* (7dO) after the metiiod which the i^tral Gom- 

* "Bemssiker that actioiis, and net the commissions, laske ths ogo«r» 
sad that mote Is expected of him than the title.** 

**Docs it aol appear, then, that the appointing of ottoers Is a tMof 
that requlns the grealettelKnBspeellonf Onaht It to ta Itft to hUni 
otaoM/or iptet if liorse, to parUalitft"— W oi X ag lo ii. 
40(M alM r/4 netei and T4S note. 
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Aittet aii^ determine. He will be alwejn lubject to the 
BttpeciiMr orders of the Chief of the ProTinoe or dlstriot. 

n*' He will eetoblieh » constant correspondence 
with (44) BOOM of the inhabitants of the neif^boring towns 
(69) or Tillages, so as to prooare tariff and vny eorr§et infof 
mmiiim respecting the movements, force, and intentions of 
the enemy, which he will transmit to the Chief of the 6ner- 
riila that 1^ may be able to take his measores in time to fall 
upon the enemy on the maroh, or to snrpriM a weak detach^ 
meat left in a town or barrack. 

SSL^ So soon as bin band is in a condition to act 
isnergeiiottlly,. he ought to seise erery occasion to i»Jiir§ ^ 
mumf as muoh as possible, and at the same time ezpoee hia 
own men as little as can be managed, surrounding detadip 
nents of the royalists, capturing or destroying their oonToys, 
«ourierH. patrolfl, etc (30*, 4tS). 

53«* H® must procure accurate information re s pect* 
•tng the condition of the roads, riTera and fords, the meens of 
transporti etc., the position of the enemy, and the supply ol 
prorisiontf of all -sorts, forage, etc. : so that through him the 
Chief of the Guerrilla, and the Staff of the Regular army 
may be well advised upon all these points. 

68*' He must seek to discover all those who are in 
-eorrespondence with the enerny, or who vntUnglf have far* 
<«ishad'the enemy with provisions (481) : but he most be care- 
• fak that his men do not commit any nnneoessaiy Tsxatkaa 
. Inwards the peaiiants (561). 

M.* He will .quarter his men In the convents -«v 

Tillas, or he will bivouac in the woods— but he will not enter 

' the- towns nnlass it be temporarily fi>r some spscial purpose, 

^ fend' then hs will (if there be snflieient room) lodge hia men in 

the chiMrefaes and other public buildings, which are more salted 

'to the TolunBeers, and less inconvenirat lor the inhabitants. 

M/ He will remark those among his men who are 
tfM best walken, the best shots (400), the most daring, fcc, 
that iie may derive the gr^test advantage firom each one by 
emplojring them in those services for which each is the best 
raited. He must hhnself show an actlTlty and conrege withr 
oat bonnds, always leooUeeting that his men are led more by 
his pinnsonal ininenoe than by military discipline (48). 

v52.' -Hif mmti study tr«at%M» upon tkt Vanguard 
'Skirfkuken, Ptpm, FatrU^ Stmtiuti, 8tr§ti and Bmu§ 
Fighting^ BmNriaitM^ 4^. Guerrilla officers may be armed 
with a rille and pistols, besides a avrasd. «ai 4MiaBBu 
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52*^ Subaltornt, whea detaclMd, will obitnra tht 
directionii for a oaptoiu. 

A3. When » detoobment of tbo eaemj in ditoovared 
Id » TiUafo or other place in which it can delend itaet^ » oap> 
tain with hui band can hardly venture to attack it, udIcm t£i 
party of the enemy be very sniall, or be taken by aurprise.j 
but by Hurrounding and harasKing the Aegnlars, and by 
throwing rocketaj £b., into the place where they are lodgadi 
without allowing the whole force to be seen, they may be pro? 
voked to leave, and may then be captured and destroyed. 

83** <A. pvty pouted in a house (493) may aoraetimM 
be drawn out by the anaailants (who should »how but a portioi^ 
of their force) feigning a retreat. If this ruse were to ■^0i» 
oaed, tbe purttuers might be cut off or drawn into an ambuih. 

54* £ach band shall commence by a snuU nuclena 
(29), which will gradually increase as ttiose patriots who 
flrst entered become accustomed to this sort of warfare, and 
are able to instruct the new-comers. When once the band is 
large and aoouatomed to its wurk, a Volunteer may fall into 
his place, and be useful the first day of his joining it \ but if 
too many fresh and unexercised hands were to join in the first 
days, while the nueUuM is small and itself inexperienced, it 
would be a disadvantage and might occasion the destruction 
of the en tire incipient band (33) • 

6<L' Each band ought to form part of a chain of 
bands (3U) and, when complete, might number from 100 to 
IwO men, but never more than 200. £aoh band should be, if 
strong, divided into four parts or sections, to each one of 
which there will be a Lieutenant If the band be weak (about 
forty or fifty), it may be divided into two sections ; if under 
thirty or twenty-five, it need not be sub-divided, bat will hava 
a captain and lieutenant. 

54«^ Each complete band ought to be provided with 
three or four mounted men, or with fifteen to twenty if the 
country be suited to that sort of arm, which the chief of tha 
district will determine. These mounted men should be light, 
trusty, bold, and well acquainted with the by-paths, fords, 
etc, and should be employed to carry the dispatches of unusual 
importance, or to pursue or surprise detachments or convoys 
of the enemy, and in varions ways, assist the foot Guerrilla 
(54*). Foot Guerrilla will be in two ranks. 

SS. The several separata bands should generally limit 
thair operations to their own neighborhood (48), the surfiMsa of 
which tha/i of oonrsa, wall know— always, howsYat, hokUnf 
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tljiainirtw in iMdiiwH to oooeentratB «poa Wf Bpusirbieh 
may be indicated bf tba oluef 4^ tbe O aw iM In of the pnnrino* 
or diitrlo^. • TheM oonoentratioM of bsnde (TS)^ muet be eae^' 
oatod with the> greatest qniokneia, exaetitade wd Morecy— ^ 
«if)tain alone (or leader of tlie detaohment) being aware of 
tlia plaoe of rendeciwas (69). 

M. To be at all timee enabled to eend, with seonrltf, 
diapatchee to %ht oliiefe of the |>atriotB (regnlaror Irregular), 
or to the leveral oommitteee, or odier agenti, a eoropiett 
oiganiaation of emrifm, or carrien of dispatobee in requisite. 
The rtianner of arranging thin mufet be determined bf tiM 
meanM at the disponal of the patriotti, and tlie general oondK' 
tion of the eoontry ; but it is eesential that this matter be not 
negleeted by tlie Central Committee, at any ritlE-or oost, einaa 
it is of the klghmi importmmm (37). 

07* Tho irregular troops eanaot be expected to attahi 
• high degree of military instruction ; nererlheless, the foot 
gnerrilla sboold, with hspte, and even hurry, be practised in 
ftirming single and doable files; in nMiehinrto a flank ) in 
■Ireet fighting (470 to 'S', 489 to '97«, 503 to^7) ; in the use 
of the linifB (67, 259); of fiiearms (63 to '6, 386 to 852, 256 
to '8) ; also te creep along tlie ground, to climb and to lilda 
(88>) ; to form the chain of skirmishers (346, '7, '8, '9) ; and 
in all matters ooming under the head of drill and target cooa- 
^•nies in vol. ii. If time permit, the men i^uld be exercised 
ih-all ttie company drill (Mt by bit), as found from paragraph 
169 to 836* 

06, From aingle rank (one deep), form two ranks 
(Mc6 file two deep). The men being numbered (L) odd and 
eifvn, 1, 8, 1, 3, etk, from the right to the left of the com- 
pany, the oflieefs wHl order tmn wnmUn mt§ tttp to tlu wkam, 
(118^, 113* note)« This morement IwTing been performed at 
the woftl KKAB, he will next order the whole te r%ghi{jiit left) 
0L08K (138), and the company or band will th^n adopt two 
ranks (I. .») For the definition of ramk and /^ see 31 6. 

59. From double ranks (two deep) form HngU rank 
(IL) The officer wiQ first >say from which flank, from rigki or 
Itfk, or esiiffe)^; and ilien will order to form mmgU ranL If 
fi^ the rigfa^ then the right-hand front-rank-man will stand 
fost, the rest of Hie company (his rear-rank-maw ^ excepted) 
will take ground to the left, either by the side step (188)^ 
which iA preferable, or by file marching (60) at the discretion 
of the officer. If by the side-step, tlien as -the company 
(which win more at the word iNardi\ Vsvi«k wSftf^ARi^ 
iu a man (two side tttpa nl tea ot <^«i«ft. VwSbm^^^ 
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x»ak man, alraady halftady will step ■martljr np, and tha Jiag| 
flie (216) will iramadiataiy halt, falling io cUoe to the sa%m 
who- was ibrmerly the right-hand rear-rank*m»ii, but who 
hatt become the aeoood man from the right in the.uiigle ranki 
The rear-raokHmaii of the second file from the right wiUt ia 
like manner, step up into the front rank, so sooa as there 
aball be space for him between hin former finont-rank-man 
and that former third frout-rank-maa from the right: npoq 
which that former third front-rank^man will halt, as aboTt, 
and thus gradually the entire company will from two. bt 
formed in one rank (II.*} From the left to right would b^ 
the same reversed. 

60. If the company in two ranks be faced to • 
flank (two abreast), and while on the march be ordered to 
form into single JUe (one abreast XXVIL**), the meo, excetpl 
the sergeant-guide and the leading front-rank-man (which, if 
the right be in front, will be the left man of the two leading 
men, or vice vtrM,left in front) will mark time (20). Th^ 
leading front-raok-mau following the sergeant-guide continues 
the march in his usual step, and his rear-rank-man, who, in 
file marching, was previously by his side, will stop to his rear, 
and march immediately behind him (III.) The next fronU 
rank-man will follow the last-mentioned rear-rank*maa of 
the preceding file, now the second man, so that the second 
front-rank-man will actually become the third man from th« 
lead, instead of being, as previously, the second man, and 
he will block close up, continuing the march in the usual step. 
His rear-rankHuan (formerly the second man from the lead in 
the rear-rank while marching to the flank) will step to the 
rear of his front-rank-man, as abov^ and will thus become 
the fourth man from the lead (not including the sergeant* 
guide), and thus each file, as it becomes single, will continue 
the march, and the whole oompany will form a column of 
single, instead of men two abreast, without the leading man 
having halted. The olBoers will continue in their relative 
places (180). 

6L B^fermJUee (that is the ordinary files, two deep) 
(IV.). The aergeaat-guide and the leading man immediately 
m his rear, wUl, at this order mark time (120), and the 
second man in the single column (not counting the sergeant- 
guide) will smartly step up to the right of the leading rnan 
(supposing right in firont--leffc in front would be viee verta)^ 
and he also will then marit time. The next front-rank-man 
(formerly the third man from the head of the column in single 
/mok) win ^ ^ clUme§ up to right-hand froat-riAk-man^ wha 
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It now leading, mmrk Hms, mnd his raw-rMik-mMi will, m 
nbore, coma to his (right) side: and so on, till the entire 
company shall be fermed in two-deep files ; when the captain 
will either order Halty or Fitrward — or J?irpRf-^-or Rtar Tmwn 
<18a). 

82. The arming of the Patriots mast be one of the 
first cares of the committee ; bat in a war of this description, 
it will necessaril/ happen (especially in the oommencement) 
that most of tlie arms will be of an inferior qnality. If usliets, 
flint or peronssion, and fowiing-pieces, single or doable bar- 
leilledj in short all are nsefal, proyided they will bat go oft* 
Each fowling-piece mast haTe a steel ramrod (wooden ones 
get soon broken), with the implements for oleaning the barrel 
and lock. 

8B*^ £i^ soldier (581*) ought to know ^e range 
of his own piece, and the proper charge for it (243 to 346*). 
Fowiing^ieces have not soch strong barrels as muskets have^ 
they cannot, tlierefore, bear an eqaal diarge, nor can they 
send a ball so fkr. It is extremely important to have tfmu, 
etc., wkidk 4o noi rtt/lttt th§ s«n«A»MS, beoaase the glistening 
of arms can be discovered fhr ofi^ even when no otiber cireom- 
stance indicative of the presence of an enemy oan be diih 
oerned (260). 

6S« Fowling-pieoes being of varions slses in the bore^ 
eaeh onght to be marked with its number, to prevent oon- 
ftirion in the distribntioa of ammanition. That bore wiiioh 
earries twenty round balls to the pound, roust have the num- 
ber 20 ; that whkh carries twenty-four balls, most have the 
number 24 ; and so forth. In like manner, the oartridges mast 
be numbered with figures corresponding to the weight of the 
balls to fbe pound. Besides which precautions, eac^ separate 
number should be made up with a distinct description of 
paper, easily discernible even by such as cannot read, so as 
to prevent theposslbility of error. 

63** The balls must be caloalated according to the 
bore of the piece mk^ dirtp (244*) . While the barrel is clean, 
or nearly so, the ball can be wrapped in iti thick envelope of 
paper ; but when, after a fow shots, Ibe barrel Iteoomes foul, 
and the ball can hardly be forced in with its paper envelope 
round it, it can then be put in separate from tiie patch or 
paper, ramming down subsequently the paper of the cartridge 
on the top of it, to prevent the ball ftom rolling out, if loose. 

* To render copper cms wstarpcoot, 13ba ^«ftAi»S&s4l'^«s«^"^ t^a.^^^ 
Siffvarad with a drop of ihellius d\ssQ»:v«QLVasahQrihs&. 
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Should this be negleoted, the Mldier may, after » few shotSi 
find that he cannot force the balls down the barrel, and con- 
seqnently he would be without such ammunition bh he could 
use*— whence he might consider that he was betrayed, and 
thus a mere inadvertence might cause a panic 

M. The Regular soldier will probably, even in the 
early days of the rerolutionary war, have a knapsack ia 
which he can, besides his other necessaries, carry a reserre 
of ammanition ; but tlie Guerrilla soldier may calculate upon 
haTlng no such convenience on the first breaking out of aa 
insurrection; for being near friends in their own neighbor^ 
hood, the Guerrilla Volunteers can easily procure things to 
change, which the soldier on a long march cannot do if he 
have not everything with him. 

85* During an insurrectionary war, ammunition will 
probably be scarce; therefore, it is important that it be 
economised. The cartridges should on no account ever be 
carried in the soldier's pocket, where they soon get spoiled ; 
bnt those for immediate use should be kept in a light, conve« 
nient belt, and the reserve In a waterproof cartoitch box. 
A good soldier will wastb notbimo. 

66* In different parts of the country there ought to 
be places known to the Chiefs, in which arms and ammuni- 
tion can be concealed. Tlie Guerrilla being in general near the 
magastnes, one mule jmt Ba$id would suffice to carry a store of 
eartridgss jfor immediate supply. Powder when stowed away 
is best kept in bottles well oorked and sealed — in which state 
it may be buried under ground. Gun-barrels can be preserved 
by putting inside fat fr§§ fnm «s^, and on the outside bees* 
wax. White anns (swords, bayonets, etc.,) can be kept In 
good condition by being ooverad with fat or wax, or dipped 
fai molten lead { but, when the latter is applied to fire-arms, 
oars must bo tiJnn that nono enter the muzzle or the touch- 
hole. 

67. Besides fowling-pieces, the Yolnnteers of the 
OBerrilla ought to bo armed with knives (2^9,472), attached 
to the belt, between the otntre of the body and the right side, 
easy to be grMped with the right hand (Y., XIII. to XVIIL'). 
Aitiiough, as a gansral rale, the Guerrilla should not measure 
its strength in open battle with an equal number of regular 
troops (TS), yet in defending a village or other post, the 
livegalar Yolvnteer, armed with b mere fowling-pieoe and his 
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knUe, might find hinraelf obliged to contend hand to hMid 
against a regular noldier provided wiUi his nio«ket and bayo* 
net.* When a Volunteer of the Guerrilla, armed with hi«. 
fowling-piece and knife, fights hand to hand with a soldier 
wi^o bad a muskec and bayonet, tlic former can easily parry 
his adversary's weapon by holding with tho right hand on the 
right side (rather low), the thin part of the stock of his owa 
gun (XVL), having the upper part of the barrel in the other 
hand (raised about the height uf his left shoulder and near 
his body), using the right hand as a pivot, and moving rapidly 
the left a little forward, and at the same time across his body, 
so as to clear his right shoulder, striking the bayonet of his 
adversary at about 4 to 5 inches from the point, at the same 
moment drawing back a little his own body (XVI.*), and thea 
dashing forward (XVI.^) and closing with his opponent the 
instant that the point of the bayonet is parried ; or he may 
make the left hand into a pivot, and move the right hand 
across the body to the left side low (XVII., XVIM) : or ha 
may parry with his arm (XVIII., XV1II.»). It wiU be 
impossible for the regular soldier, if met in that mamier, to 
draw back his arm in time to strike his opponent, or to pre- 
vent his closing upon him with his knife in his right hand : 
the Volunteer can, as he uses his knife, hold his fowling-piece 
by the top of the barrel in the left hand, so as not to lose it 
ir^ the vMiaA In hand to hand fighting in streets, houses, or 
such like places, where the combatants are crowded together, 
the knife (which is easy to brandish) is a much more destrock. 
tive weapon than any lengthy arm (259, 278**, 288^). 

08. . The volunteers belonging to the Guerrilla are 
much better without a military uniform, because it might 
happen that on some occasion it would be necessary for them 
to disperse with the intention of collecting together agaia a 
few hours afterwards in some other place (71) ; independent 
of which reason, it must be remembered that it is generally 
difficult to procure uniforms at the commencement of a revo- 
lution. The best method is tiierefore, that they be dressed as 
countrymen, having on the hat or arm some emblem which, 
if necessary, can be easily taken off. Another reason for not 
Jetting the Guerrillk wear any nniform is, that it might hap- 

* The handle of the knUip has sometimes been made to fit fiito the 
mcuEzle of the Ibwilng-piece, bat that is Inoonvenient ; it prevents ttis 

SLn from being discharged, and even when used in that way is shorter 
an the weapon of the regular 89ldier. 

t A stick which will not easUy bend, ot even vi \BsteT«Kaih^^a^^|^|»b. 
msd in OUm maoaer, soffldent to party ik tturaKl tX tb^esyfaaX ot>» Tn»» 
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pen that a Tolanteer were, at a moment's notice, required to 
go with important information to some other band acroee the 
eountry occupied bj the enemy i when his uniform would 
betray him. 

89. The Guerrilla (even the little nucUi of bands on 
the Tery commencement of the system) must have trusty cor- 
respondents in the neighboring towns and villages, so an to 
be early informed of any approaching danger, and also 
respecting the march of patrols, &c^ which might he caught 
sometimes in an ambush (30% 37). As the nuclei will, in 
the early days of the formation, be constantly on the move 
(37), measures must be adopted by which important informa- 
tion from any quarter may be sent in several directions at 
once, that its reception may be the more sure. The leader 
alone of each nudeiu should know the several persoi^a and 
places in each direction where the information will be sent for 
him, and more than one messenger will be sent, because to 
find the wandering bands it is necessary to send to more than 
one spot When the Guerrilla becomes strong and numerous, 
the early transmiiwion of intelligence must be kept up j but 
the band when large will become less liable to decamp with- 
out apprising its correspondents. 

70. When a Guerrilla band makes a sudden move 
without being able to give notice to its detached comrades, or 
to its correst.ondents, it is necessary that these shall, by some 
preconcerted mode of signals, be made acquainted with the 
direction the patriots have taken. There are many ways to 
arrange that* 

7L When a band disperses, all its members ought to 
know some spot for reuniting by sections, which detachments, 
having been severally mustered in separate places by their 
respective officers or sergeants, shall, at the appointed hoar, 
be brought to the spot of general meeting, which place shall 
be known to the officers only, or to the commanders of sec- 
tions. 

71'. In case of being sometimes obliged to disperse 
completely, in consequence of the hot pursuit of very supe- 
rior forces, it is necessary that the volunteers of ii>e Guerrilla 
be accustomed to hide in ditches, woods, &c. (82*). 

* One, for initance, mlfbt be u follows, after ths tnaDner of the 
Indians: — At the appoint^ spot of mevtlng, one or more notches cut 
in the branch or trunk of a tree, at a certain height and in a certain 
manner, may Indicate the direction taken ; or a piece of HUck, put under 
a itone, at so many paces fTom the tree of rMu(siS0ia, or any timilar 
lignaL IlM sasM at evarj cross or branch roadL or ^Ib, migfat lead 
fte Mmdfy Biswsnf er in the direetten ot VhaWui. 
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78. KTery place of rendeivoua nhoiild be selected m 
having (if it be powiible) some fMuiities for those who may 
chance to airive before the others, to lie ia safety till their 
companions come up ; for accMlents may sometimes detain 
the most punctoal officers. If ciroumstanoeH should not 
aiiow the detachment to lie uoperceived till the arrival of 
the whole of the force which is to concentrate, it were very 
desirable that the place of rendezvous have facilities for 
defence and escape, as the first who arrive might be attacked 
by an overwhelming force. Officers commanding detachments 
stiould, however, make every efibrt to arrive at the appointed 
hour — not sooner, and above all, mot later {51S**), 

72/ ^ould any party not have arrived when the 
other leaves, or is obliged to retreat, messengers will be sent 
in the direction from which the missing detachments should 
come, to instruct them where to find the new place of ren*- 
dezvous, &e. (37, 70 note). 

72t*' in selecting persons to act as guides (in operat- 
ing concentrations), eportsnuH and emt^glers are^ as a 
general rule, the best to procure. 

78* The Guerrilla (not being disciplined and exer- 
cised in the same degree of perfection as the Eegulars) should 
not be so imprudent as to engage the royal troops (67), unless 
the commander of the Irregulars should consider that be had 
(either by numbers or position) a probability, almost amount- 
ing to a oertftinty, of having a victory over the enemy. Such 
advantage can be sometimes secured by making a audd§n 
attack (47) in the country, or in a town, by night or even by 
day, especially when the soldiery of the enemy happens to be 
weary from the want of rest (46, 80)— exhausted from a 
scarcity of proviiioiis, or weak from dysentery, or any other 
disease. 

74. Circumstances may sometimes enable the chief 
of the Guerrilla to surround the enemy by a very superior 
force, concentrated with great haste from various parts, espe- 
cially in mountainous countries ; or the Irregulars may, per« 
hapa, find a favorable opportunity to fight from behind barri- 
cades, or in vitli^es, in such positions that there is no danger 
of being entirely (100) surrounded by the royalist soldiers. 

75. A detachment of the Guerrilla, having the coun- 
try people favorable, must not consider itoelf as fiut off 
(unless it be entirely surrounded) becaune the mere separating 
one body of the Irregulars from another, does not involve the 
same consequences which a similar mancBUvre would. ^OL^AiAi. 
upon tbs Briars— for tkM Viand% Yum^ ^« \ia&ckv\ t:!L ^w^ws^ 

4* 
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jtolfttod, ud mlnKwt iudepeodent, in places well known to 
tliem : also, because they are accuutomed in oases of emei^ 
gency to disperse tenoporarily, and reunite again after tha 
danger which they could not openly oppose has patised. 
(68). In a word, their basis of operations is the very^ 
country where they actually are (261, 423). 

76. Ifc i>i however perfectly practicable (as Zumala- 
carregui demonstrated) for a small band of active Guerrillas, 
under a smart chief, sometimes to surround a strong detach- 
ment of regular troops, intercept their couriers, provisions, 
&c., and so tire them as to oblige them to abandon their pro- 
jected operations, and to endeavor to efiect their junction 
with their main corps. Every detachment of the enemy in 
march ought to be accompanied (as it were escorted) and 
annoyed by a band of Guerrilla hanging about the front, rear, 
and flanks, whose chief end should be to harass the enemy, 
and deprive him of rest, killing bis sentries, patrols, &o. 
(27, 46). 

77* Ev^vy town occupied by the enemy should be 
blockaded (as was done by Zumalacarregui) by a band of 
the Guerrillas, whose constant employment must be, after 
occupying every road, to intercept aJI communieations, seize 
all provisions, watch and attack the patrols, kill the sentries, 
and keep up a constant alarm in the ranks of the Royalists* 
without permitting the enemy to know whether the blockad- 
ing Guerrilla be numerous or weak, and misleading him upon 
this subject in a variety of ways. 

fS, It is necessary that the Guerrilla should always 
bear in mind, that its most formidable mode of warfare, its 
most destructive weapon, is to deprive the snkmy or 
REST (46). A small detachment of Irregulars may con» 
stantly alarm (especially by night) a corps of Regulars strong 
and well disciplined : it is, however, requisite (whenever it be 
possible) to cause the enemy some actual loss, the more 
serious the better, becauite if he were to perceive that the 
attacks were nut real, he would no longer pay any attention 
to them — consequently, the only result would be to tire the 
Guerrilla itself, uistead of worrying the enemy. 

79. The bciit way to annoy the enemy seriously, will 
be to procure (36) accurate knowledge respecting the situation 
of his sentries and of the advanced piquets, then to cut out a 
sentry, or perhaps the whole advanced piquet (540*^) : or, if 
it should be practicable for a few men to glide unperceived 
between the sentries, a volley might be discharged into the 
osmp itaell, after which the little band might pass quickly to 
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another spot and repeat the same thing. During the darimen 
of the night, the oonfauion would be i uch that &e handful of 
Guerrilla need apprehend little or no danger. If leparata 
detachraentf of the Guerrilla were to contriTe to penetrate 
the chain of sentriet from different part*, and were (imme- 
diately after the first, and from another spot) to fire another 
volley into the camp, which would probably be followed by 
random discharges from some patrols or piquets uf the enemy, 
the confuiiion would be considerable. Repeating this every 
night (and more than once if praotioable) would wear out any 
foe, without fatiguing our own men ; because only a few ot 
them at a time would be employed. Throwing rodceta fre- 
quently into the enemy's camp, produces an excellent effect 
(85^). Attacks of this description, besides causing the 
enemy an actual loss, and disiurbing his rest, will oblige him 
to double and treble his sentries and patrols, by which hi* 
toilsome duties are proportion ably increased, and the Boh 
diery beoomes impatient and dispirited (82, 888). 

80. The time best suited to disturb the enemy ii 
about half an hour after the soldiery (their march and meal 
being over) shall have laid down to rest. Also, it should be 
remembered that the sleep between 11 p. m. and 4 a. m., is the 
most refreshing-^therefbre the Guerrilla should contrive to 
deprive the enemy of that comfort and that invigorating 
repose. 

81. It is much more inconvenient for the Guerrilla to 
make its ^eaei k§ day than by night — however, they can and 
they ought to be attempted at aU times. In case of being pur* 
aued (as will probably happen) by a detachment of cavalry, 
the enemv may and ought to be drawn into an ambush (84^). 

SsL Generally, the operations by day will be limited 
to the cutting off of sentries — or perhaps a patrol, courier, con* 
voy or jEbraging party : but if it should be possible unobserved 
to get near the camp (always having open some mode of re- 
treat), it would be very desirable to fire a volley from a wood 
or any other place where the Guerrilla might hide. ' One single 
blow at an enemy should not satiify an active Partisan Chief^ 
but the first attack should be followed up smartly by others, 
causing each time some actual loss to the enemy. Then the 
enemy, irritated, will be forced, though tired, to send detach- 
ments on his flanks, which patrols should at times be attacked 
vigorously — often they should be induced to make wide clrcuiti 
in search of con^itantly vanishing foes, so as to return, yet 
more than before dispirited and worn o>ai^ \.o NJcksivt tkwsw, ^5»c^p»« 

88.* If • sen try oou\dwViiMWLtaw5wAa«^>»«w^^ 
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or killed, aTeij serious injury might be inflioted on the pfqdcit; 
It is not the custom between regular armies to fire ojM>n cftdi 
other's sentries, but as etiquette is not observed in the popalft^ 
war of insurrection, this is a very efficacious mode of inflicting 
injury. Piclced maricsmen should be selected from the ban<hi 
to aim at the enemy's sentries — not from tw far, but with 
caution^ creeping suffieie^itly near as not to miss, 

83* By day, the proper direction for throwing rockets 
oan be easily discerned : they should be aimed towards Hm 
ammunition or baggsffe wagons, and those spots where the 
enemy can be seen in compact corps or groups. Eockets are, 
however, extremely uncertain in their direction (698). ' 

84, An enemy on the march can (either by day or 
night) be much more easily annoyed than he can while in his 
camp. This can be effected by cutting down trees (621) so 
that they fall across his road, and by creating every imaginable 
sort of obstruction in the direction in which he endeavors to 
make his way : also by capturing the feelers of his Vanguard, 
his couriers, etc. : by hanging on his flanks : and by attacking 
his Eearguard. Rockets and incendiary balls thrown among 
his baggage train on the march may, and generally do, pro- 
duce excellent results. These attacks can be made by a few 
men at a time, so as not to fatigue our partisans. 

84/ It must be borne in mind that columns in march 
are obliged to regulate their advance according to the progress 
of their patrols, which cannot be left behind — and perhaps an 
invader may, if annoyed in this way, be prevented from ad- 
vaneing more than a few miles during a long and tedious day: 
his only chance of obviating, in a small measure, sueh annoy- 
ances on his flanks, would be to have a very strong vanguard, 
and to detach patrols which would fall in with the rearguard 
(611). 

84»^ A handful of irregular cavalry may be extremely 
serviceable in this description of warfare, and may easily 
draw the pursuing enemy into an ambush (447, 534). 

84«* If not pursued, the attacks of the Guerrilla upon 
the regular array on its march may be renewed with impunity. 

84«' Whenever the enemy's column should chance to 
kalt^ the attacks upon it should be redoubled, to prevent the 
royal soldiers from enjoying any repose ( 46, 78, 580). 

85. Patriotic Regulars, — If there be in the field any 
Patriotic Regulars, then the fraternization between the Regu- 
hurs and Irregulars, being complete, very great results may be 
obtainetl (21, 309). 

80/ U the SeguUrs should not \m %U«n% ODoni^ \.« 
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miuatain their owa positions — or hsd they heen defeated and 
happened to be retreating (perhaps in oonfusionX ^® Irregu- 
lars, by hsaging about the enemy, on his flanlu and rear, 
diverting his attention, depriving him of rest, may so com* 
pletely act as a oheok upon the pursuing enemy as to save the 
shattered Regulars. 

85,^ Whereas, on the other hand, if the enemy were 
defeated by the Patriotic Regulars, then the Guerrilla may 
complete the destruction of the invaders by impeding their 
escape, through breaking up the roads, etc., on their line of 
retreat, and enabling tlie Patriotic Regulars to coma up with 
the fugitives, 

86*' When a national war is conducted so as to de- 
velop all the resources of a people, in guerrilla war, no coin* 
bination of despots can subdue a nation of twenty-five mil- 
lions — or even one much less numerous (721). 

86* Irregular Cavalry (44) means that collected in 
haste and but little drilled — but it does not indicate a total 
absence of arrangement and discipline. It should be organ- 
ized in troops (Vi.)* which must (like the bands) be divided 
(when complete) into two subdivisions and four sections— -each 
troop iiHving one Captain, one Lieutenant, one Sub-Lieute- 
nant, four Sergeants, eight Corporals, one Trumpet or two, one 
Farrier, with about forty-five to fifty Volunteers — not heavy 
men — selected from their having already some knowledge and 
habit of riding * (94). 

87. The Chief of the Guerrilla can, when the insurrec- 
tionary war assumes a certain importance, and the size and 
uurober of the luuids divert the attention of the enemy to 

* It la not possible to teach any one to ride by written Instructions. 
A light Ktind^ a steady «sa<, and perfect self-posaetision^ can only be 
acquired by practice, more or less prolonged, according to the abiUty of 
the instrootor and tlw aptness of the aspirant. Uorsemansbip roust be 
acquired while young, so that each movement of the rider coincide with 
that of the horse — not from any mental calculation each time, for then 
the motions would not be simultaneous, but from a certain habU by 
which the rider, without his giving the suliject a thought, will always 
come (as it were naturally) Into a position of equipoise To obtain this 
result, all muscular rigidity must be avoided : the inner paH of the leg 
of the rider, Arom the fbrk to the calf, gently feeling the flanks of the 
hone — the foot of the rider-hanging perpendicular from, and never being 
advanced beyond his kaee. 

If the stirrup be used, the toes leaning thereon will be slightly raised, 
and the heel will be depressed : but if the stirrup be not used, then the 
toeSf'^no longer sustained artificially, will drop rather lower than the 
heel. Should the young rider be taught to ralM the toe when no stirrup 
if used, the same as when the stirrup be ado^ted^\.Vv«&.^ai\a«Q^w( ^<^^!C^ 
In the leg must follow. This beVng a v«y couaaoa «it« »aas3itt%x\««»V 
ioMsten, ia parti oolarly notleed hers. 
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several quarters, derive great advjintage from having togetbo 
two or more troops of irregular cavalry for Burprises, or for puri 
suit of the enemy, and for cutting off convoys. The remaSn«» 
der of the irregular cavalry, not kept together for such purpo»^^ 
should be scattered in little parties attached to the several' 
bands of foot Guerrilla {54}*), 

88. Barely can a troop of horse exist as a band — 
though exceptions to this rule may be found : indeed in cer- 
tain localities mounted bands have facilities and have ren- 
dered efficient service.* 

89* ^h® most suitable for pursuit are those armed 
with latices — as videttes and skirminhers, those armed with m 
light carbine and sabre are the best adapted for such service. 
If the Chief of the Guerrilla have with him two troops, one can 
be Lancers^ and the other Mounted 2if/20»— which would be 
better than to have them mixnd indiscriminately. 

90. ^bo mounted rifles, in small groups, can dash 
forward to points whence they can gall the enemy ; and before 
they can be overtaken by the detachment sent to dislodge them, 
they can gallop circuitously to some other position, whence 
they can lepeat, almost with impunity, another injury upoa 
the enemy (309). 

91. When three cavalry soldiers are sent to an ele- 
vated situation to watch the surrounding country (559), they 
will, of course, remain, as much as possible, sheltered from 
the observation of the enemy. One of the three cavalry 
Volunteers should take charge of the horses, one may rest, and 
the third, dismounted^ will place himself in observation. 

92. Cavalry soldiers on the march should walk on 
foot, leadmg their horses by the bridle, so as not to tire the 
animals, but to have them fresh for moments of emergency 
(95 note t). Each man shall have two spare horse shoes, and 
nails in proportion, and every third man shall carry a light 
hatchet (applicable also as a hammer) attached to the right of 
the saddle, opposite the lielow described (93). 

93. The appropriate arming of the irregular cavalry 
is a matter of importance. The most efficient method of arm* 

« Extract from Lord Rawdon*t dlspatohes to Gen. IiesUe, 84th Oct, 
1780 : " No force has presented itself to us whose opposition could be 
thought serious to this army: but then we liave little hopes of ever bring- 
ing the aflkir to an action. The enemy are mounUd mitUitt^ not to be 
OTertalcen br our infantry, nor be safely pursued in this strong comtry 
by our cavalry. Our fear is, that instead of meeting us, they would al^ 
by us into Uiu province, were we to proceed far firom it, and might 
again stlmalate the dlsaSeoted to serious Insurreotion. This sppreben- 
£/oa mattgreMtij clroooiscrlbe our tfltNTti.** 
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iug is for evtry honiemaii of every rank to oarry in the lefL 
holster one doable-barrelled pistol (which is better than two 
single-barrelled onei*) ; besides which, the officers and sap- 
geants should be armed with sabres ; the oorporals and pri- 
vates should be ariiied with lances; men sheeted as good 
shots (52') will be armed with a light rifle instead of the lanoo. 
The lance should be very light (bamboo), eight to nine feat 
long (X.), with a small vharp steel head, and having the butt 
end properly balanced to enable the horseman to mancBuvre 
easily the pointed end. In countries intersected with thiok 
hedges, or covered with woods, the lance might frequently 
prove to be an embarrassment, in which case the sword and 
rifle would be preferable. A rifle alonb would not enable tho 
cavalry to exterminate a flying enemy. 

93>' The lance is, in the pursuit of a scattered enemy 
(which is the chief use of the irregular cavalry), a much more 
destructive weapon than a sword. The horseman muKt grasp 
his larioe about one third from the butt end (or a little lower, 
according as it is balanced), and he must not endeavor to 
pierce his adversary (if he be mounted and direct in front of 
him) by advancing his arm with any effort which would be 
likely to cause him to miss his object ; but he should devoto 
his attention simply to direct the point, while he steadies it 
by keeping the lower part of the weapon between his body and 
his right arm (XI.)^the impulse given by the horse's gallop 
will drive the lance tfarougn the body of any antagonist. 

93.^ If) however, his ant^onist be on foot, or on 
one side of the lancer, the latter must, in that case; make a 
thrust at him with his weapon (XII.) 

93." After the lancer has pierced his enemy, if the 
former make an effort, while on the gallop, to withdraw the 
lance from the wounded man's body, he is liable to break his 
vreapon. He most allow his wrist to bend (supple) as his 
opponent falls to the ground, bearing the lance downwards, 
and as he gallops forward, he will turn his wrist, and drag the 
lance out of the body by the mere movement of his horse, 
without any effort of his own. 

94. The drilling of cavalry requires a considerable 
amount uf time, if the soldiers hav.e to be taught to ride and 
to manosuvre in a uniform manner ; but as much tim*^ cannot 
be deilicated to this on the outbreak of an insurrection, the 
Guerrilla Chiefs must adapt themHolves to the circumntances 
of the moment — selecting such Volunteers as are already good 
horsemen, and limiting their military instruction to certavx 
•SMntitU points, by which m^axia^ Sje^ %. ^«rj Vsw ^a:|*^'^is^K^ 
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will be in a condition to act efficaoiooalyM irr$gtijhr c»- 
T»lry (86 note). 

94.' ' The troopa drawn np in line (VI.) (in a single 
rank, stirrup to stirrup) will have the oaptain on the right 
flank, not in front ; the Ist Lieutenant on the left ^iink, and 
the 2d Lieutenant in centre of rear in the supernumeraiy 
rank. One sergeant will be behind the centre of each 8ubdi« 
vision, and one sergeant on each flank between the pivot man 
and the officer. The corporals will form the pivots of sectioiM. 
In the supernumerary rank, behind the centre of each seotioo, 
there will be a spare man ready to fill in, should one of his 
section fall : or to fill in should there be a vacancy in a sectioB 
of three (I'JC) marching to a flank, or to form the feelers or 
vanguard on the march, so as not to derange the men in linsi 
though if the feelers be sent far ahead, one or two men from 
the right, or perhaps a corporal may be ordered to keep up the 
communication. The same may be done for the rearguard, 
taking a man or two from the left. In rear of the captain 
will be the trumpeter, and in rear of Ist lieutenant will betha 
farrier. 

94.^ If either officers on the flanks fall, the 2d lien- 
tenant will instantly take his place. If the troops be moving 
sufficiently slowly, then the senior officer will come to the 
right. 

94.^ Though the men would do better tUrrup <e 
stirrup^ they might, if very raw, be allowed some 12 inches 
between each, that they might jostle less. 

94.' Cavalry Volunteers should be taught to advance 
in line (2^2) in on^ ranky because it is very diffio ult for men, 
who have not had practice as regular cavalry, to manage their 
horses, and keep them in line, if a second rank be dose behind 
them. 

95. In facing (VII.) to the right or left, it must be 
recollecieil that horses in the ranks cannot turn on their own 
ground as infantry soldieni can, because a horse and his rider 
occupy in breadth* 3 to 3^ feet, while the horse from head to 
tail measures 7} to 8^; consequently, if the cavalry in line be 
ordered to face to the right or left, the soldiers must face to 
that flank oh» at a time (commencing of course with the ex- 
treme flank) as each soldier on that flank consecutively gives 
room to that one on the other side of him. It is, therefore, 
better in facing to a flank to wheel by sections of threes ( 176)^ 
the men being numbered from the right — 1, 3, S, 1, 2, 3, etc 

• HorttB earrylDg forsge take, of comae, atioie breadth. 
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-~for that purpose. Whenever the men he in a ooluma* of 
one, two, three, or fonr abreast, each suooeeding hone wiU 
have from the one preceding three feet clear apaee (TIL, X.) ; 
the section! of a troop (VI 11.) will have a larger distance (353^ 

96* Having learnt the above (which is verjr easy) it 
Is necesdary next to ieam to wheel to the right or left {\25) 
on their respective pivots by sectionH and by subdivitfionts and 
to advance by sections and subdivisions (XXXY. to XXXIX.) 
(191); atl being execated in one rank. Reform troops 
XXXVI.) (192). 

97. ^t is very useful for cavalry to be able to change 
front (from front to rear), so as to retrace their steps without 
losing time, and withont going beyond the flanks of the sub- 
divisions or sections, which might be obliged to perform this 
mancBQvre in a street or road. As it has already been 
explained (95) that the horses in the ranks cannot face right- 
about like infantry can without quitting their own ground, 
this change must be executed in the following manner :— Thd 
troop (subdivision or section), a i e (IX.), wheels to its own 
centre upon the centre pivots, the right hal^ a b, wheels to 
the left on its left pivot, and the other half, e 6, advances in 
line to the point ^ (the proper distance to allow the right 
half, a d, sufficient space to wheel to the left), and then wheehi 
to the right. If the cavalry should, when this manoeuvre is 
ordered, be walking or trotting, in that cose the left portion^ 
e If (which, by advancing to h* previous to wheeling, roust 
have to go over a greater space than a b does), ought to accel- 
erate its speed till it rejoins the other half^ ab: and whenever 
the cavalry be on the canter, the right half, a b (which has 
less ground to go over than e &') must slacken the pace to 
Rilow the leflt, y, to rejoin it (IX.*). To wheel well, men 
should be stirrup to stirrup. 

98* When the Guerrilla becomes numerous, it will be 
well to have at the disposition of the Chief of the Provincial 
bands some mountaint artillery (44), which can be drawn by 

* It cannot be too often repeated that on a march (X) the men moat 
spare their horses— tbej must themselyea walk on foot, leading the ani- 
mals (92), for horses are fUmlshed to them, not to save them tlie troaUe 
of walking, bat enable Huem. to tarn a flank, charge qalokly apon or par- 
•ae the enemy vigorons^ when he rans away. If Infontry can mareh 
on foot, so can the cavalry soldier. 

t Ckneral Dafoar says, on tiie defence of mountains by the inhabi- 
tants : ** When mountaineers are armed to protect the right of asylora, 
and sastidn their liberty, their most precious treasore, tiiey wage a tet- 
rible war upon the aggressor. Their peculiar hostiUtleA Vsax« \i!Qk^SDEsn% 
methodical about them, yet they neohtaiOiA mWVUxi Ks^wasft. y ^Y?^ 
0/ warfare ooosfsts in dally eom\>ate, anis^tsMBAa Va. ^«»a^ 
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or carried on mules (697). This sort of CMinon was formerljr 
of small ealibre, ami was chiefly employed for a moral effect : 
bnt now 121b. howitzers are used, and when any of theae 
pieces can be planted in such a position as to enfilade a road 
while the enemy is passing, that opportunity should not be 
lost, being at the same time careful to protect the pieces bjf 
some picked riflemen. 

98.* In attacking an enemy posted in a Tillage, villa, 
convent, or such like place, or in battering down the gates of 
a town (460), this description of light artillery may be of use. 

98*^ Rockets (incendiary and shell) may be UMefully 
employed against cavalry, large bodies of infantry, as like* 
wise against villages, etc. : but the aim with rockets is uncer* 
tain (80). Rockets can be carried in panniers on mulea la 
mountainous places. (698). 

99. The fortifying of towns (519, 624, '5, '6), to be 
able to resist at least a surprise, is of great importance in a 
defensive war. Of course it in understood that it would be 
highly improper to limit the resistance of a nation to the mere 
defence of a few fortified places: the cause of the People 
ought to be HUdtained by the irregular and the regular war, in 

attacks, hurried marches, eoanter*inarche8 and precipitous flights — but 
neyer in great battles. To-day they resist in front, and when obliged to 
retreat they are found the next day on the rear of the enemy. Some* 
times they occupy the heights and Uie summits of mountains ; sometimea 
they descend to attaclc isolated corps, which they surround or disperse. 
In these actions of detail those who best know tlie country have an Im- 
mense advantage : It may almost be guaranteed that those on the defen* 
sive must sooner or later triumph over the invaders. Any successes 
which the en«ny may gain can have but slight consequences in a cooa- 
try in which the assailed have so many ways of escape, whereby they can 
rally and reappear more formidable than before. If, on the other hand, 
the assailant be worsted, his position is desperate : with difficulty will he 
be able to collect his scattered groups : surrounded, he wUl be compelled' 
to open for himself a road through woods and deflles ; the soldiers left 
behind, or who lose their way, fall under the blows of the exasperated 
mountaineers, or perish from want. In this descripUon of warfare, 
activity, resolution. Invention and ruae are essentials. A chief posseM- 
Ing those qualities, and who thereby has earned the confidence of his 
soMiery, can with a small number of men hold up his head against pow- 
erful armies, and may actually beat and destroy them In detail.'* 

Speaking of the aid which inhabitants can give to the Regulars bf 
watching and goarding the passes and approaches on the flanks, he 
says : ** The inhabitants can here be of great utility : a few shepherds 
tending their flocks can light fires or make any preconcerted signals on 
the approach of an enemy : a few armed peasants, equal among rooks 
to the best troops, can guard the passes and paths, which bnt for them 
would necessarily be abandoned : indeed these inhabitants will defend 
sooh positions better than regular troops can do, because, being at 
at home, tbcf know the locality, and can at any moment sooare their 
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townft and in the open country, fraternally helping each other, 
and profiting by every favorable circumstance which may pre- 
sent itself — even of the advantage which may be derived from 
obstinately defending villages and towns. A few barricades 
in the streets aiid along the road^ will not, it is true, without 
other* means of resistance, prevent the enemy from advancing 
after a little delay; but these obstacles will cause him some 
loss in men and in time, and if they be frequently met with 
they dishearten the invading soldiery, causing their columns to 
reach the rendggffoits later than the hour appointed (90, 575), 
which may, and probably will, cause the plans of their Gene- 
ral to miscarry. , The resolute defence of towns and even of 
villages is, for the above reasons, extremely useful (100^ 425) : 
and moreover if the invaders, be reduced to the necessity of 
entering every place fighting — if matters be so arranged before- 
hand, that whenever they may succeed in forcing an entrance 
into any place they shall find neither plunder nor provisions — 
and if the women and children of the patriots be sent out of 
danger (101^ 488), that the men can defend themselves with- 
out being hampered by any impediments, and can retire when 
resistance bo no longer possible (100)— then every step for- 
ward made by the enemy will entail upon the royal battalions 
a much heavier loss than the retreat can cause to us (489) . 

100. Tke Patriots left in a town to defend it should 
never be abandoned by their friends otUside—'iiKynR, They 
must at all hazards be succored, that all may feel satisfied 
that in similar cases they likewise will be thought of. 

100/ While the Volnnteera inside the town are de- 
fending themselves, a body of Guerrilla must, from without, 
harass the invaders in their rear and flanks, exerting them- 
selves in every possible manner to prevent the place from being 
completely surrounded. 

100*'' It requires a brockading force very superior to 
that surrounded, to prevent the escape of the latter, when the 
sortie is aided by an attack upon the besiegers from the rear, 
especially if it be attempted by night, and at the point of the 
bayonet, without the party making the sortie fijring a shot 
(626) : such firing wastes powder and attracts the enemy. 

100/ In case the town, villa, wood, or untenable 
post were to be surrounded by the enemy, the Patriots ought 
to out their way through the royalist invaders, and thus rejoin 
their brethren, who simultaneously should attack the block- 
ading force so as to facilitate the sortie of their companions. 

100.^ Ko place should be abandoned if it be ca^jaJblA 
of making a snocessfal xeM&Unoe^ ot VL ^^ ^vmssa^wBk 

5 
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should h&ve received orders to prolong the defence at all 
risks. 

XOO*" A city, though in itself isolated, muat be re* 
garded as forming part of a system of resistaooe ; and if ci^Mr 
ble of defence, should be niade to occupy the enemy's time 
and weaicen his resources. Nothing short of a total defl* 
oiency of ammunition, food, or water, can justify a surrender* 
— to defer which catastrophe, every species of procrastination 
must be practised. 

101. it is of considerable advantage to have in hand 
prisoners of the enemy, for frequently much useful iafor* 
mation may, by tact, be procured through them (429). Such 
information must, of course, be received "with great oao* 
tlon : but by comparing it with the several conflicting reports, 
it may serve to di^^tinguish the true from the erroneous intelli* 
gence communicated to the patriot leaders. This description 
of information will generally relate to the internal condition, 
health, spirits, provisions, discipline, officers, etc, of tha 
enemy's army, and sometimes to the respective niunbers, com* 
position, and positions of the several corps. 

101/ During a revolutionary war, it is very desirable 
to secure pritoiurs of noU^ that by holding them as hostages 
for the good treatment of such of the patriots as may fall 
into the hands of the enemy, the cruelties so often practised 
by the royalists, upon even the innocent families of the inno£- 
fensive inhabitants as well as the active insurgents, may be 
checked : but if there be no other means of accomplishing 
that, recourse must be had to reprisals, 

lOl*** Between regular armies in war, the good treat* . 
ment of the prisoners and wounded of the enemy is a point 
acceded by all parties. The simple fact of taking a person 
prisoner, and accepting his arms, is (without even any sped* 
fled agreement), a tacit engagement to treat him as a prisoner 
of war. 

101.' Such humane conduct is frequently exolnded 
from the wars of insurrection, especially in the early days of 
the outbreak ; because the royalist soldiery, nrged on by the 
government and its magistrates, presumes to apply the term 
*^ Brigand" to the patriots, and frequently to oause those 

■ 

* " Oreat extremities require extrsordlnsry resolatlon. The more 
obstinate the resbitaiice of so army, the greater the ehsnees of asslBtaace 
or of succesw.** — NdpoUon. 

Obs.-^TMM remark of Napoleon reqpeoting an amVi is equally appUe- 
aUe to every detaohmsnt, and to every nation In a state of msmt^ 
recUon. 
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who fall into their hands, to be by aentenoes of oonrti maftUl| 
executed or impriaoned Uke malefaotore. Nor are these bar- 
barities perpetrated npon those only who have joiniMl the 
insurgeots. Their families, friends, and even the inoffensiTO 
women and children of the neighboring population are treated 
(488) with brutality, while the municipalities are snbjeoted 
to various exactions. All whioh causes of exasperation, 
added to the excitement of an insurrection, the recollec* 
tion of years of cruel oppression endured by tho people, the 
▼iliages burned and families rendered houseless, and the 
goneral exasperation against the invaders, excite the masses 
to acts of reprisal, from wMoh stale of things results a war 
of " No qtianer,^' 

101.^ When a war of insurrection assnmes this 
aqiect, then no summons of surrender can be made by the 
patriots to the enemy, and the oombat must be entered into 
and carried on with this understanding; for, as already said, 
the very fact of summoning an enemy to lay down his arms, 
and the taking of him prisoner under such ciroumstances, 
implies virtually the compact of protection 'as a prisoner of 
war; and all engagements, whatever: they be^ even with an 
enemy, must be strictly fiilfiUed. 

101.* Even if an enemy were of himself to offer to 
lay down his arms, the proposal (while the war was oon- 
ducted upon the system of **JVa quarUr") could not be 
listened to; because if die proposal be accepted, then the 
prisoners must be respected, and a shield is instantly placed 
over them. 

102. l&rea when a war of insurrection is conducted 
witliout quarter, or when reprisals are ordered on either side, 
there may occur exieoptions to the general rule, and the Cen- 
tral Committee or novincial Grovemment (from which body 
all orders respeciinf the mode of prosecuting the war must 
eaianate, since the mere caprice of different local commanders 
cannot in such respects be allowed), will give clear instruo- 
tioDs upon this head. For ituitance : If an enemy— 'Whatever 
be liis raak--be taken prisoner, and it be shown that he, from 
a feeling of generosity at any time previous, had saved a 
patriot, or some family of the patriots, or liad shown kindness 
to our wounded, then that man- mu«t be respected and well 
treated, though in violation of the general rule. Or if a de- 
tachment of the enemy were posted in some strong position 
whioh it would be very important for the patriots to get 
quickly into their hands, and that such couVi o^V] \a ^Xwcnft^^ 
in time to he of service, thcoug;\L m ca^\V\l^»^^»^— ''^iaw^'^*^ 
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engagement, whatever it be, must be maintained to the 
letter.* 

102/ By reversing the above rule we oome to the 
conclusion ibat if (even wben by mutual convention of both 
belligerent parties, the prisoners on either eide are to enjogr 
protection) any prisoner uf war be convicted of having at any 
previous period since quarter had been decreed-, comraitted 
intentional acts of cruelty towards prisoners or populations, 
his quality of prisoner of war cannot throw a shield over him 
for such unjustifiable conduct: but, before punishment oan 
justly be inflicted, the cruelty must be clearly proved to have 
been his own act and not that of any other— or of *any sub- 
altern, without his orders. 

103* Prisoners of war will be sent with the greatest 
possible :ipeAd to such place in the rear as may be coneiderod 
safe; if any attempts be made at escape or mutiny, those 
who are guilty of such a breach of good faith forfeit their 
right to protection. 

103*^ As regards the rations, etc., of prisoners of 
war, they will be placed on the same footing as the patriot 
soldiers themeelveu — if these have full and good tatious, the 
prisoners will have the same — if the rations be short and 
inferior, su will be those of the prisoners. The wounded 
prisoners will be taken care of in the military h(»spitals with 
the same attention, in every re-opect, as our own men. 

104* The Natiottat Guard may, so soon as organized, 
maintain public order, or defend a town from behnid barri- 
cades : but uo men. can, before they be weil drilfed, Mrve ms 
Regulars in a campaign. It is, therefore, bighly important 
that this, I As right ama of the People^ hhould with the utmost 
celerity be put in a condition to serve like troops of the line.f 

* " The keys of a fortress are well worth the retirement of the garri- 
son." — HapoUon. 

t A pri\}ect for the reorganisation of the National Guard was made In 
August, 1&48, and was approved of and published hj the Popular Club 
of Florence. It was drawn up by the writer of Uils book toifettier with 
two otiier cltiieus, with a view to reuder the civic force efficient as 
Kegular;( of ihe Line, so that the permanent army might be reduced to 
the special arms only (Engineers, Artillery, Cavalry anil Rifles), ttiereby 
diminitiiiing the drain on Uie exchequer and the danger to public lihertTt 
which a large armed force at the disposition of a government, coustantJ^ 
presented: while on the other hand the whole male population above 
eighteen years of age, being armed and drilled, presented a guarantee 
against any inroads of invaders from witliout, or any coup d'etat flrom 
witliin. The basis of the reorganisation was as follows : 1. Permission for 
all citisens at eighteen, and obligation for all above twenty ycMts uf sge 
up to »lxtj, to serve In tlie National Guard: and to attend gratuitous 
ecboolM of iaetncUon, at times solied vo th«inaAv«a\»«liWMu Vba m^lM <kt 
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lOSt The regular army of the patriot (which mmjhtl 
tki part the cWic ibroe mohilized) (104), ought to he raised by 

flAxteen and twenty, fed a« to pass exanHSnatlon in the dotlee of a loldier, 
either on or at the ageof twenty, lielbre oompetent Inspeeten. 9. DM- 
■ion of National Gnanl into ^cMee and JSeurve. AcUmi to eoavriM 
all unmarried eitlsens up to the age of forty-five, and all numried op to 
the age of thirty : jSMeree to comprise aU unmarried aboTe forty-flre, 
and alt married above thirty, bat not exceeding the age of amy. 8. 
Xhe duties of National Onard to be confined to their own immediate elty 
or town — except in moments of public danger, or in the ordinary n- 
onions for exercise. 4. The duties of National Guard to be performed 
lyy the Aetlve— except when the exigencies of the public weal reqvlra 
the Reserve to be eaUed ont hy the Parliamentary authoriUea to aet tai 
their own city, town, or district. 5. Whenever a levy of men be requ&md 
to resist an invasion, or as an army of observation, or for any otber 
national purpose. It shall be made up by Voliinteers Arom the Natloiiel 
Chiard : but if the number of Volunteers should fall short of the aroomit 
required, then that amount shall be made up by lot ftrom the AeMi90 
National Guard, first drawing by preference the numbers firom among 
such as have not families to support, or a mother, sister, etc., depending 
upon their labor. If too many Volunteers ofEsr themselves, then, in iito. 
manner, they will be rejected ov l//t. 6. To avoid the ineonvenienca of 
nominating officers by election (whic^ in practice gives rise to intrigues, 
quarrels, and a multitude of evils)— while at the same time the suffrages 
of the soldiers have their weight in the nomination of those who eom-- 
mand them — the following stynem was decided upon, Uiough at tlie,;iPl< 
organization it would have to be suspended :— No officer shall obtain aiur 
grade who has not served In the rank immediately below : consequehtlj, 
every Sergeant must rtoe fhmi the ranks and be named Oorporal, befbre 
he can become Sergeant: every Lieutenant must first be Sergeant, andio 
forth. Tlie Corporals shall all be named (by ballot) by the soldiers them- 
selves, HS vacancies occur. On the vacancy of Sergeant occurring, the 
nomination shall be givea, either to the senior Oorporal or to that one 
who may pass the bat examination — alternating one nominated tay 
seniority, and one by superiority in the examination. That this mode 
might not leave unrewarded. Volunteers who might have performed 
some remarkable acts of courage and devotion, it was allowed, when 
such eases existed, that the superior military authorities, on the recom- 
mendation of the Captain of the company and Commanding Officer of 
the battalion (subject to the supervision of the National Assembly or 
Bfilitary Committee) should decree a promotion for such Volunteer, stat- 
ing In the order of the day the particular act of courage, etc., for which 
the reward was granted. Promotions of this sort could, under no pre- 
text, exceed one in three: and if more than one promotion by senior!^ 
and one by examination had occurred since there had been one conald- 
ered wortiiy of l>eing promoted for courage, etc, nevertheless (notwith^ 
standing any arrears), not more than one of this sort could receive a pro- 
qletion with each pair of the other, so as not to tlirow into disproportion 
ttie regularity of this alternation, by giving two or three consecutive 

Promotions for courage, which cannot under any pretext be permitted, 
he saiue system of promotion to pervade all grades up to Mtijor, ^ho 
will be named trova one of the Captains. The Major will succeed to the 
command of the battalion, since there is no other in his rank to contoet 
it with him. 7. The Generak commanding brigades, divisions, or armlce, 
to be indincriminately named by the Military CommltlA« ot\.VA^%!<&Anaak. 
Assembly, from the supertot offioeta ot >i\ft '&%J^,VM«i5L^^^«^^ ^ ^ '^"^ 
0^>eola] Arms. 
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tbe revolutionists m quickly as possible, tarniog to profit every 
moment which c«n be acquired for that purpose by the ener* 
glee of an active Guerrilla, which may, fot an almost indefi- 
nite time, prolong ihe content (22, 85, 721) — but that the war 
may be brought to a speedy termination, a mere Guerrilla is 
not sufficient. The Uuit**d StateH of America, at the time of 
the Revolution of 1775 ^83, had not four millionH of popula- 
tion ; yet that country residted the power of England fur two 
years, with scarcely any means beyond their perseverance and 
the war of in»urrection (728 to 796). In the third year the 
colonitfts had a few tolerably well-drilled troops, and by tkM 
help of some foreign officers, and subsequently by the further 
assistance of an auxiliary army and fleet, after eight yean of 
war and suffering, they secured their much-coveted independ- 
ence, leaving the future condition of the nation in charge of 
the virtue and good t»ense of its inhabitants. TA^ Amerteafu 
owe their victory principally to the fact thai the popular element 
tCMw ntd euffoeated (37). Under the influence of the popular 
element, the fraternization between the Americans and their 
foreign friends was such, that they tore into thirteen* stripes 
their own banner, which was red, and that of the others, whioli 
was white, and mingling both together, each madn use of the 
same color. May that standard never be changed, that it may 
remain a lasting memorial of the advantages of Fraternisa- 
tion. 

* The number of colonies then leagoed together in revolt. 
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106. The ore&fcion of regular soldiers,* and their for- 
mation into Battalions, requires attention and patience (80^ 
Appendix — ^Introduction, 707, 722). In proportion as the sol- 
dierB become wellHiiscipUned, they acquire steadiness under 
fire, and regularity in their nianoBuvres j consequently, the 
more perfect their discipline, the greater will be the number 
which can be concentrated together without confusion and 
with guod efbct (15, 17). 

109/ A Battalion is a corps of infantry permanently 
organized together, and may consist of several companies 
(varying from four to ten), according to systems and circum- 
stances. A detaehmeni can be composed of a part of the 
same battalion, temporarily detached, or of companies, or 
even larger bodies, from different corps, temporarily and for 
some special purpose united. A Regiment may consist of one 
or more battalions. 

107. Infantry may be considered as the main force 

* The ol^ect of this work is not to recapitulate at wnneetwiry length 
the tedious drill of the reoruit, but rather to direct attention to certain 
oisential points in the dlaciiriine and instruction of Voluint66r8, through 
which tlieir speedy organisation into useful corps may be obtained : like- 
wise to give to young officers a little advice which («fitf«r cmy nyidem 
qfman(BW>ering in two rank» or in thkib) may be servit^able to the 
brave, but inexperienced patriots, when in actual warfare. When more 
than one method is given for executing a movement, that mode must be 
understood as recommei^ted which is the first described. The others are 
mentioned to show their peculiarities, partial advantages, or defects, 
that the Volunteer, who may meet with some of them hi other books In 
whidi no uoiuparisons are made, may not seise upon some method whieh 
is not (he best suited to the clronmstance. 
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of an army, being suited to every ipeciei of operatioB, on 
every Hort of ground, near or at a di«tance from the enemy—- 
at the bayonet or with ball. The Bpecial arnu are but aozi- 
liariee — though very important, and indeed, inditpeniable. 

108t The worda of command mutft be pronounced in 
a loud and clear tone of voice. The words or syllables at ilia 
oommencement of the command, which nerve as a caution to 
the Boldierb, can be spoken leiiiurely — whereas the last word 
(or syllable) which marks the proper instant for moving, roust 
be pronounced short aud sharp — even abbreviaUd, so as to 
seem like an exclamation, by which the movement of the enp. 
tire battalion will be Rimultaneous (148). 

106/ P<>r example : In the command, " QkmA 
Marek,''^ if the word march be pronounced long (ma-a-arch), 
some of the soldiers of the company or battalion will step off 
at the commencement of the word, while othrrs will raise the 
foot in the middle or at the end of the word, which would fot 
cavalry be indifferent, but for infantry would cause confusion : 
whereas, by pronouncing the word short, m a'h ! the whole 
will be made to march together. 

106.^ The commanding officers of battalions will re- 
spectively issue the orders which relate to their own battaliona, 
while the captains will respectively give those orders which, 
in the mancBuvres, regard their several companies (113^ note). 

108t° The words used as commands are purely oon- 
ventional expressions (or rather exclamations), and in point 
of fact, it matters little what the words may be provided the 
exclamation be clear and not liable to misapprehension— for 
the soldiers will quickly learn their technical signification. It 
is essential, however, that the expressions be never varied 
capriciously, and moreover that even the very tone of the 
command be uniformally adhered to in battalion, and more 
especially in company officers. Recruits, while learning the 
technical terms, will have the commands explained to them 
without abbreviation (118, 136, 177, 297 note). 

109. Precision and regularity, when habitual in the 
soldiery (3, 5*, 11), effect an immense saving of time and risk 
—it is, therefore, folly to despise these requisites (110, 577). 
Poetry* may excite the masses, but their energies to be made 

* Most modem poets, orators, and liUrati^ whose familiarity with 
words is great, but whose knowledge of men and of things is sraall, Mid 
of mfUlary matters is naught, dislike soldiers. This unfortunate anti- 
pathy of those who eon and do bias the masses, produces disastrous 
consequences in popular struggles for liberty ; since the silly prejudloe 
Mgalnat republican military men, mvH pave the way tor the trfumph^Df 
the Mati-repubUouk myrmldoDS {^Vk note, T66, '9, TT8^ *0, 784). 
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available, nrost b« miiitarily and fdentifloaUj direeted (80, 
507»). 

110. Many young Patriots who volnntarily offer thelt 
semoes for the good cauHO of the People, nu^y imagine (not 
having been educated militarily) that the degree of precision 
recommended in this worlc ie quite superfluous in field opera* 
tiona against the enemy : that troops can charge with the 
bayonet or can fire just as well if the several sections or com* 
panies should, some of them, have the firont rank in fronlii 
while others have the rear ranlc in front; and that it is sheer 
pedantry to inoist apon having the several sections or com|*> 
uies ranged, on all ooeasions in their respective places. If 
nothing more than fire and charge with the bayonet were ew 
done by soldiers in battle, then it might be less important that 
every man shoold be at all timss in his own place : but even 
firing and charging (simple as they may seem) must be eze- 
cated with that eteadiness and precision which alone creatM 
confidence and courage in the masses (15, 17). The patirU 
otic Yulnnteers must, however, recollect that the operations 
against the enemy are not limited to a single manoeuvre, but 
that the changes which may occur are various, and that it can- 
not be known for certain what the next manoBovre may be, ar 
how soon it may be ordered. Hence it becomes evident that 
it is indispensable to maintain in every corps, ai all tiineSf suoh 
order and regularity as may enable any manesuvre to be at an/ 
moment perf<Hrmed with precision, and without the slightait 
hesitation or confusion. That army wliich is able to do thli 
most have an immense advantage over any adversary who 
may happen not to be in a condition to manoeuvre equally well 
and quickly (9*). The soccees of military operation* dependi, 
in fact, more upon the organization and discipline of the m1* 
diers (whieh enable them to rely upon each other), and their 
obedience, promptness, and coolness (by which the commander 
is enabled quickly to bring one part of his army to the asiiit^ 
ance of another) — than it does upon the personal courage of 
individuals who, though brave separately, will, when collected 
in masses (if they do not feel confidence in each other), mn 
away before a very inferior enemy. When any confusion oc- 
curs in any part of the ranks (whether from a blunder in the 
manoBuvre, or from the line being broken, or from crowding, or 
some other cause), the effect upon soldiers Ik generally to cauife 
them no longer to rely upon each other, but (imagining tliat 
their companions are about to take to flight) to give way them- 
■elves to a panic, from which may follow the deatcuatvAVk. ^1 
tiie entire army« The Volunteet iuamX «XwKj%\sR«t \Si tsb^ 
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tfaht rBgwtarUy is the firit reqitisite in mUitory maartTrtg i.- 
the second is quicknesa : but it is very seldom that the second- 
sucoeeds where the first is neglected (11, 109). 

112. The task of preparing in haste at the oomnieiioe> 
ment of a revolution, patriotic Volunteers (often impatient^ 
insubordinate, suspicions, and impressed with the belief that 
success depends on courage, and that military traiiung is an» 
perfluous) is much more arduous than to drill the conscript &r 
the regular army in ordinary times. These difficulties are at 
such a moment immense, and the greatest forbearance and 
patience of the military instructor is required. The Volnn« 
teers should be made to comprehend that it is of no U8t» to 
make an army of men half instructed, and call them soldiers,* 
but that till they can act efficiently • as Regulara, they would 
do better not to attempt any other than the work of ParttMuu 
—-except on some very urgent occasions to mix a few, scat- 
tered in among some steady soldiers (36) when much mantBo* 
vering is not required. • • • • • 

113. The junior (fourth class) squadf should be 
drawn up in single rank (2^6), with intervals of three feet be- 
tween each recruit Here the instructor will explain to the 
recruits the proper position of the body, carefully correcting 
their defects, the most usual being to hold their heads too far 
back and the belly out, throwing the weight of the body upon 
the heels, and stififening their arms and body : whereas the 
head must be kept erect, neither looking up nor down, and the 
chin in, the shoulders back, the belly in and the chest forward, 
the arms close to the body, the elbows in, but easy, the hsrnd 
open, fingers straight, thumb touching the forefinger, body 
rather inclining forward than back, throwing the weight upon 
the front part of the feet 

113/ The instructor, by making the recruits go 
through the varions extension movements of the arms, legs and 
body, will give them a proper equilibrium, combined with ease 
and suppleness. 

113.^ To preserve the proper distances between the 
files in marching in line (in d jse files) it is indispensable that 
the soldier keep his arms and elbows close by his side, the 
little fingers touching the seam of the trowsers, otherwise 
the soldiers, who are taught to, and must, regulate their nuureh 
by the touch, will have irregular spaces between their files 
(124, 277'). 

* Bee quotation flrom Dnfour on the title page. 
t A few recruits exercislog in one cUsa, and not being fufllolent|y ad> 
raaced to be placed among the ioldler«, are «\yV«OL «k aqthad. 
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113»« At tbe position of aiteA<w»(IJ:VI.), the reoriiit 
will keep hb heelB together and in line, which will bring tlie 
toet alio, in line if they be turned out equally at an angle of 
sixty degrees : knees straighti hands and ariwi by the sid^* 
as above»* 

114. Stand at Ease (LXVII*).— At the word £▲», 
the right foot will be brought back about five inches^ so that tl^ 
hollow of that foot touch. the heel of the left foot : the weight 
of the body will be chiefly thrown on the right leg, which will 
be kept straight but the left knee will be slightly .bent : tba 
handH will be brought together in front, the right hand ovtt 
the back of the left baud. : the head and shoulders square tQ 
the front, and the whole attitude without constraint. 

118. March, pronounced Ma'h {thw'W 75 steps par 
itiinute. The body must be kept steady, so as not to roll from 
side to side : the arms most not vibrate nor move with the leg| 
dinging to the thigh, but must fall easy by the side : the ea» 
dence and length of step must be carefully regulated, the for* 
mer by the plummet apd the; latter by the compass : the foot 
must not be raised more than sufficient to clear the ground, 
and the toe must not be raised upwards, but should rather be 
pointed downwards. On no account must there be any jerk 
on stepping oat. Eyes must be kept well to the front. 

ISO, Ma/ri^TiMMn The foot then advancing, oomp 
pletes its pace, after which the other foot is moved forward aa 
if to advance, but will be placed on the ground by the side of 
the other one (with the same cadence) » after which each £Mt 
will, after marking the pace, be placed again on the predso 
spot whence it was rdsed. 

.123« Halt. On the word being given the step miupt 
be oompleted, and the two heels be brought together smartly. 

128. RdghtooM (or left) QfUcl March. The eyes 
are glanoed, as above^ to the flank. indicated, and the right (of 
left, if ordered to the left) foot is carried ten inches to that 
flank (or to the next man's foot if the men are in close files), 
after which the other £oot, in the regular cadence of 108 per 
minute, is brought up so that the heels come together ; and so 
on until ordered to. halt: shoulders square to the front, knees 

* Vhe words of conunaod used by the higtmetor as a oantion are In 
JItalles— 4hat sylUUe whieh Is Intended to indieate the motneot of «■•• 
eating the movement will be pronounced smart (that all may move |a< 
gether), and that ia written In small CAPtTAis. Some commands have 
not the last syllable written in sauu. CAprrALSf because to them there is 
BO instant and smart acthMB tequired : as MoreA eaev. 

t WbSB wsM* sidr tkSSMi U to«nAM«M«dL\ia«Mi9a««tt¥si^ 
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ftraight (59, 60). On the word Halt, the whole bring tli«iE 
9fea to the front and remain steady. 

131. -K*^** (or left) Face (XXVII.««) Thki wUl 
bring into' a column the recruits who preyiously were in <nM 
rank side by side. The recruits must cover exactly in fite 
(216), so that the head of the man immediately before may 
conceal the heads of all the others in front of him. * * .m 

135. Right (or ieft) Wheel—Ma'h. On the word 
^*faeel (the company being halted), the man on the right a (thtt 
piyot) faces to the right (XXVIII.) : on the vrord marek, the 
rest of the company step off together, glancing to the lett (k 
the' outward flank of the wheel), to keep the dressing (except 
the man on the extreme left 5, who looks inwards). The out* 
ward man of the wheel steps out (ISO), and the rest zegnlate 
their length of step so as to preserve the dressing which the 
men will regulate from the outer flank ^— the man next to the 
standing man a coming gradually round. During the wheel 
(XXVIII.*) great attention is required not only to preserve the 
uniformity of the front, but likewise in feeling to the pivot «, 
without, however, crowding. 

146. At this stage of the instruction, the recruit may 
bedrilledln using the musket. Volunteers, generally, conuder 
themselves soldiers so soon as they can shoulder the moskel 
and go through loading and firing tolerably. But these thinga 
alone do not transform a civilian into a soldier. His drill 
should be so directed as to give him that fundamental instmo* 
tion which constitutes the superiority of the soldiers over tha 
non-military citizens when operating in masses, viz. : precision 
and quickness in the movements. Of these points the princi- 
pal is preeition, without which quickness is of little use. This 
fundamental instruction can be acquired by the recruit wUhomi 
arms — the use of the firelock can be taught at any time in a 
few days. If this advice be not attended to, the Volunfceem, 
though well exercised in the use of the firelock, will, on Ifao 
day of the struggle with the enemy, discover themselvea to bo 
a mere armed crowd (34% 109). 

147. There are several systems of manual exeroiio in 
nse in the various armies, any of which will do to teaoh, 
though one should be selected, which directs the soldier to 
eook his musket while holding it horizontally by the right hip 
fXXI), so as to raise it to the shoulder horizontally to take aim 
(XXL*); rather than to cock the piece having the mnsalo 
raised perpendicularly (XX.), which obliges the soldier to 
lower the flrelook to take aim (XX.*), a motion which is len 
ooBTenimt than t» raise i^ and lenden tbaaoUkr liable to 
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flea high. Alio, in ohargtng, that mode shoirid be selected 
which makes the soldier direct his bayonet (XXII.) nearly 
horiaontally towards the lower part of Hm stomach, rather 
than to the eye (XXII.^) of his adTorsary : becanae it is very 
easy to move the liead to avoid the thrnsi o' a bayonet pointed 
towards the eye, or to push it up : besides which, a wespon 
carried horizontally must reach fisrther than one of equal 
length which is raised to an angle with the horizontal line: 
moreover, a musket and bayonet held in a horizontal position 
may be jericed straight forward, and reach an adversary two 
or three foet farther, the soldier retaining firmly, in his rig^t 
hand, the thin part of the stock. 

148. The recruits will (preserving the same distsnea 
between the files (141) as they had without arms), place their 
muskets on their right lide, the stock on the ground, the strap 
to the front, the barrel inwards, resting against the shoalder, 
and quite perpendicular (XLVI.)' The lel't hand by the vide 
(as at attention without arms), and the right hand (op«p) 
steadying the pieoe from the outside, the fingers together, add 
the thumb to the front pointed down, and on the strap. 

IfiL SkouU§r~^ARua (XLYIIL). ^On the word 
sAonUtfT, slip the thumb of the right hand behind the barrel| 
and grasp the pieoe between the thumb and fingers. " At the 
word il'flM, bring the musket across the body, barrel outwarda, 
and place the butt in the left hand : then, opening the right 
hand with the fingers straight, and touching the lower part of 
the barrel, steady momentarily the piece. * Smartly with* 
draw the right hand to the right flank. 

liB2. Order — ^A&MS. ' Grasp the masket with the 
right hand, the little finger as high as the shoulder : elbow 
close to the body. * Bring down the pieoe to the right side^ 
quietly, steadying it with the right hand as above described. 

163. -F'iis — BATONBTS (or, for short, bat'icts). 'At 
the word Jits, slip tiie thumb behind the barrel. * At the word 
baymeta^ talte a grip at the barrel, near the top, with the 
right hand, and force the muzzle a little forward, at the same ' 
time drawing the bayonet with the left hand, the tibow well 
forward, so as not to interfere with the next man on the left, 
and then fix the bayonet as quickly as possible. * Withdraw 
the left hand smartly, and come to the position of attention. 

IM. ZTii/fiaH-BAT'NTS. ' Slip tiie thumb of the ri^ 
hand in rear of the barrel at the word wfi/fie. * At the w^ 
Aay'iiti, force the muzzle a little forward, and seize the upper 
part with the left hand, the thumb pointing upwards. * Witti 
the dfht hud naizte bayonet: aoooidinctothAdAia^s^liiiaew 
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of weapon ia use. * With the left hand force back the musket 
to its proper plaoO) where it will be steadied by the right mgm^ 
and then quickly place the thumb of the left hand on the tn 
of the Hcabbard to direct the point of th« bayonet, while .with 
the right hand it is sheathed. ^ Bring the arms sntiartly ta 
the position of altentwn, 

155» Secure — a'ms (LI.) (always with unfixed bayo- 
net8). ' Bring the right hand under the cock, the forefiugct 
touching it| and the thumb between the stock and the barrel 
on the side nearetit the body, and pointing towards the raussle. 
' Aaise the left hand, quittmg the butt and seising the upper 
part of the barrel, the elbow close by the side steadying the 
piece. ' Push back the piece a little with the fingers of the 
right hand, and then bring that hand to the right side as in 
mUeuti^H, and with the left hand continue the motion of the 
musket, steadied by the left elbow, till it come to the positioa 
of tecmrty the lock under the left arm, and the guard just visi* 
bU, the elbow a little to the rear, the thumb on the strap, the 
fingers grasping the barrel, and the hand rather lower than 
the hip bt>ne. In marching in wet weather, great pains must 
be taken to keep the look free from damp, and well covered by 
the arm : in a long march (if more convenient to the soldier 
when allowed to march 0My), the mussle pointing downwaids^ 
the piece may be turned, so that the suap comes below and 
the barrel above* 

167. PretcHi — ^a'ms (LVI.) (always with fixed bayo* 
nets and in open order). ' Seize the mu:tket with the right 
hand under the guard, turning the lock to the front, withoat 
moving the barrel from the shoulder. ' firing the piece to the 
centre of^ and six inches from, the body ; the strap outwardS| 
right hand just under the guard and a little lower than the 
right elbow : the left hand in front of the breast, both thumbs 
upwards and the knuckles outwards. 

m, Suyfort^A'ua (L.) ' Seise with right hand the 
small of the butt under the lock, the thumb pointing upwards, 
' rairting the firelock one inch, 'firing the left arm under the 
cock. * (^uit the right hand. 

167. Porl— a'ms (LIII). fiy a motion of the left 
hand, throw the musket acrons the body, the barrel upwards, 
and the lock outwards, at the same time catching it in both 
hands— the right at the small of the butt, and the left at the 
upper part ef the barrel at the height of the left iihoulder, lioth 
elbows dose to the body. In this position the sentry chal> 
leoges, ready for any event that may happen : also the sentry 
n^ reUeTCB wmd. he who is relieved, in this poeltiim giv«i 
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and reoeiyei this orden of the post, in preMooe of the oor- 
pond. 

168. C9b«r£«--BAY*NTS (LIV.) Hmke a half faee t» 
the right, and bring down the mosket to nearly a horixontal 
position, the. muzzle pointing up slightly : right wrist against 
the thigh, just below the hip bone : right foot 6 inohss to the 
rear. In charging, on the inarch forward, the rear rank of the 
line of battle will be better to have their arnui aloptd^ m sa 
not to embarratM the butt of the front-rauk men — the frcmt 
rank only oan reach the enemy with the point of the bayenec 
(LIV., 67« 217 note). 

178. ♦ • ♦ ♦ • The Instructor will order th« 
company to Number from the right (220) : the front-rank meo 
only number, the rear-rank men depend upon their front rank. 
The Instructor will signify who are the pivots (XLY.), first 
pointing out thode of the two subJivisiond, or platoons, into 
which Uie company id divided, and next the pivots of the fonr 
8ectiona into which the company is subdivided (219). The 
Instructor will then prove odd and even files (I., XXIX.) : 

thus, OddiU§». SUuul at — ^xasb. EvenjUgs, Stand at — xass. 

« • * * • 

17& TArMS— BIGHT (XXX.) TArsfs^LBFT (XXXL) 
In marching by files to a fiank, it generally happens that the 
company become^* (particularly in uneven g^und), from the 
carelcds marching of the files, a third longer than its proper 
front when in line; to obviaCe which inoonvenienoe in 
manoBuvering, it becomed neceddary to march by companies 
to a flank in sections of threes, which will preserve the precise 
length of front £m the company. The right of threes is the 
pivot, if they are ordered threes — bight : the left of threes is 
tiie pivot, if order»cl threee — left \ the other files wheel round 
instantly, and march in column, three abreast, on the fiank 
indicated. If the number of files in the company be 2«S, 80, 
or any number which must leave one section of threes incom- 
plete, that section will be the last but one from the left. Jf 
in that section there be one file only, or two instead of three, 
the ftuut and rear rank men will follow behind Noe. 1 and 3 
of the preoeding section of threes, leaving space for one man 
between them (XXX) ; or, if there be two odd files, these will 
in files follow (XXXi.) The captain will place himself at the 
inner fiank of the leatiing section of three — his sergeant in 
front as guide to regulate the allignment betnreen his com- 
pany and the several others which are performing the same 
mancDuvres (137 note, ISO^ «vxk*.^ 

280. Pile marcWmg ^Ul, \^n xi^'^n ^'^^^ ^^^ 
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XXVII.**). The Captain, on the command rig^ht (pr lefl^ 
face : quick — ma'h (or, if already on the march, the order w9u 
be, right (or left) turn), places himself on the inward flank 
of the leading file, his sergeant, who was behind hUn in the 
ranks, marohing now in front of the leading front-rank mnn. 
The supernumerary rank will retain its relative position as in 
line, except that it will march close to instead of at a 
distance from the company. On the order halt : front, (or 
frotu — turn), the captain and sergeant resume their places 
in the line with the rest of the company, the former in the 
front rank, and the latter in the rear rank (190% }96*). 

190« Marohing to the right (or left) flank in colamn 
of iilAs, or in single rank, the company may be ordered to form 
front on the leading file. On the leading Jile to tke front form 
company: on hearing this order, the front-rank man of the 
leading file will halt or mark time (according to order) — ^the 
rear-rank man will come directly in his rear, and halt or mark 
time likewise. The remainder of the cotnpany (right in front) 
form to the left of the right file in sitccession — the Captain 
superintending the dressing. * * * * 

190«* Form column of sections (or platoons) from the 
column of files is dune the same as forming the company upon 
its leading file, as above : each distinct section (or platoon) 
forming itself upon its leading pivot-man* (196*). 

191* When a company is ordered to form itself into 
platoons (or when platoons are ordered to form into sections), 
it is to be supposed that the battalion (of which the company 
forms part), is arranged in column of companies (or platoons), 
and that it is more convenient that the breadth of the column 
be diminished. The Captain of the company will, therefore 
(in all probability), be on the left of his company, the colunm 
being right in front. If the order be given (while the com- 
pany is halted) to Form platoons (right in front) — the Captain 
(being on the left) will step out direct to his front that num- 
ber of paces which will be equal to the front of his left platoon 
e d — which will not move (XXXY). On the command. Right 
platoon left half— fack^ that platoon a b will obey, and the 
light pivot e of the left platoon, and his rear-rank man c* will 
fail back one step to allow the rear-rack man h\ of the left 
pivot b of the right platoon, to pass : on the command, quick 
«— ma'u, it will step out in the diagonal march till the left 
hand man b reaches the Captain, who, at that moment, will 

* This IB often used by companies of Yolunteers marohing along the 
»tnct (8uoy, 
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My— ^Balt : pRoin : Press. The neoond ofRoer in leniority 
will imtnediately take command of the left platoon (XXXV.*). 
The two platoonv will be formed into four lect&oaa (if desired) 
precisely in the same manner. 

l92. In re-forming the company from sections (halted), 
it is necessary, first to form two platoons from the four sec- 
tions — and then to form the company. Re-furm compati^. 
Right platoon — right about three-quarters — face. Qjuiek^ 
ma'h. The right platoon haying faced, the Captain will, on the 
word Ma^h, return to the left of the left platoon, the sergeant, 
right of supernumerary rank, will mark the dressing of right 
platoon, and the right pivot of the left platoon will moment- 
arily fall back to allow the left-hand man of .the right platoon 
to pass. So soon as the right platoon arrives in line, the 
Captain (from the left of the company) will say as a caution, 
Right platoon ; and so soon as that front-rank (now marching 
behind the rear-rank) shall have passed the front rank of the 
left platoon, he will give the word, Halt : Front : Dress up 
— because it is easier to dress up than back. 

196/ From column of sections (or platoons) to march 
to the front by files, is actually file-marching (180). This is 
the reverse of 190^ If the right section be in front, the Cap* 
tain will say, right turn — hft wheel : or left in front, Uft turn 
— right wheel. All the divisions of the company must be 
careful to keep correctly their respective distances from that 
preceding, otherwise there would occur either a break, or a 
crowding in the column of files thus formed.* 

199« The quick formation of a rallying square is an 
exercise of the highest importance to perform frequently and 
carefully. The Instrnctor having caused the company to dis« 
perse, will suddenly give the order. Form the rallying square 
(XL.), he himself fronting the supposed enemy. The men, 
fixi'iig bayonets in haste, run towards him without any regard 
to their respective places in the company — the first two who 
reach him form to his right and left facing outward, with 
ordered arms — the three next place themselves to the front of 
their Instructor, and the three next to the rear — ^facing out- 
wards. The next four, take the four angles— and those who 
next reach the spot complete the different facings between the 
others mentioned above. Twenty-four men and the officer 
(XL.*) thus form a square, facing in all directions of two 
ranks, which would give five in depth. In this manner the 

* TMs ifl mnoh used by Yctamteer eomi^TAMimvt<^V&%^>^sstt&^^»ssM».r^ 
on eDoouDterlBg obstaoles, or enVerVn^ a uaxto^ve t^^MAV^^KsfaV 
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square osn be augmented by another rank in front, or by t«ra 
rankai, which would give a solid mass of nine deep, or four 
ranks four deep, faoing outwards ; this would require 80 men. 
A rallying square might be made holfow (if the number of 
men who are to form it be sufficient) : the officer causing^ tht 
ranks to move one pace outwards, filling in the space from 
the inner ranks. Light Iniantry being frequently scattered^ 
and sometimes without an officer, form groups or circles 
(255«»«, 392, '5, '8«»). 

200. • • • ♦ ♦ When squares of two or of 
three deep are formed to resist an attack of cavalry, it will be 
found most efficacious for the front rank to kneel (XXIY^ 
XXVI.), rAther than to have the whole standing (XXI IL, 
XXV. J ; and the men should fire by files rather than by ranka 
(LXIII., LXIV., LXV., 299, 302). 

203. As a front rank man, standing, Load (in slow 
time, LVIL). 'The soldier, having bis nruistket shoiilderady 
will seize the stock with the right hand as in the first position 
of secure. ' Quit the butt with the left hand, and seize the 
upper part of the barrel as in secure. ' Lower the firelook 
straight down, the butt on the ground, the fiat part touching 
or leaning against the left ankle, the barrel outwards, the right 
hand at the same time quitting the stock to steady ^le muzzle 
(one inch under it), which will be brought to the centre of tha 
body. * Quit the barrel with the right hand and reach a cart- 
ridge. * fiito ofi" the top of the same. * RaiHC the elbow 
square with the shoulder, shake into the muzzle the powder, 
and afterwards put in the paper and the ball, letting the 
second joint of the forefinger rest on the top of the ramrod, the 
thumb pointing downwards. ^ Put the elbow cioae to the 
body, and seize the head of the ramrod with the thumb 
(pointed straight up) and the second joint of the forefinger— 
the rest of the fingers being clenched and the knuckles up. 
' Force the ramrod half out, seize it about the middle between 
the thumb and forefinger, renting against the inside of the 
hand — the fingers open. * Draw it entirely out, and turn the 
thiok end (frontwards), so that it come into the muzzle about 
one inch, nearly closing the hand and bringing the knuckles to 
the front, holding the ramrod between the two first fingent and 
the thumb. '* Push down the ramrod half way. " Take a 
grip at the top of the rsmrod. ''Rsm the charge home. 
** Give another stroke to be sure that it is rammed down — but 
do not hammer the charge too tight (237). 

203.* Return — ramrous. 'Draw the ramrod half 
ont^ and eatch it as above in 8th motion. ' Draw it out en- 
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tirely and retom the thin end to its plaoe, the thiok end tniii* 
ing Irontwirt^ ' Force it home (337). 

SOS.** 'Bout (LVm.). Draw bmok tiie right foot six 
inches in a diagonal direction to the right, and make a half 
face to the right, the right toe pointing to the right of the pro- 
per fiotit of ihe company, and the left toe direct to that front 
— at the same time swing up the muslcet with the \(dt hand 
to the right hip (having the elbow close to the left fianlc), and 
let the right hand grasp the small of the butt, as it comes op 
in a horizon t»l position to the right side. 

203.^ Prime. Holding the musket balanced horizon- 
tally in the left hand (LYIII.). ' Place the thumb of the right 
hand on the cock, the fingers behind the guard. ' Half cook 
the piece (and, if there be on the nipple an old cap, throw it 
off with the forefinger). * Take a cap from the breast pocket . 
(with forefinger and thumb). * Place it on the nipple, press* 
ing it down with the thumb. * Grasp the small of the butt 
as before. 

203.«i Ai front ranJh— READY (LYIII.) > Cock tho 
piece by placing the thumb on the cock, the fingers beliind the 
guard. 'Quit the cock, and take hold of the thin part of tha 
butt as before with the right hand. 

204. PftBSEMT (p'sEin:) (XXL, XXI.,* LXY.). Bring 
the piece steadily and horizontally up to the shoulder, till it 
be in line with the object aimed at (288) ; afcer which (but on 
no account sooner), put the forefinger of the right hand ba- 
tween the Ist and 2d joints on the trigger, shut the left eye, 
aim with the right, and remain waiting for the order to flra 
Keep in the right elbow so as not to inooprenience ^e rear 
rank man (328). 

206. PiKB (Fi^h). Steadily and without a jeik 
(238, '9) pull the trigger at the moment that the word is 
pronoimced by the officer, that the volley may, to the ear, 
appear as the discharge of one single piece.* 

206. The front rank man having fired, brings up the 
right foot to the left, and swings round the butt of the mnsket 
to the loading position already described. (Broar rank, 200). 

209. J^he rear rank in loading and firing will make 
this diliVreiice from the front rank. In preparing to load{tkftet 
dropping the butt of the musket on the ground as directed in 
the Irouc rank) make a half &ce to the right (left toe pointed 

* In file firing <142), and la sk!rmiahiiu; (887, 848), the word^iv Is not 
given, Uie aoldJ«r pulling the trigger lIvd«v«^^^'^^V|^^'^ «n«^ w^\i%\im^ 
raised the piece to his sboOider, and haa co^eMAi^aa <M^«!^> 
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to the front of the compaDy), and ciurrj the right foot nhi^ 
indDieB to the right diagoDally, so as to cauue the toe to cone 
behind the left foot of the next man to ihe right hand. At 
the word 'bout, bring the piece to the right side ibur inches 
higher than tho^e in the front ra»)k, but do not move the feet, 
which are already apart (LXIII^ LXIY., LXV ) After hav-^ 
ing fired, and on proceeding to re-load, the feet will not hit 
moved frona their position, and the butt of the musket will htf 
brought to the inside, instead of the outside, of the left foot. 

233» ^^ soldiers of all ranks must pay p^per 
respect to their superiors (11*, 707*). If any one shottkl 
believe himself to have been ill-used by bis superior, boshovld 
not address himself to him with sharpness, since the propef 
way of preferring a complaint to the higher authorities (by a 
written memorial, to be forwarded through the captain of th» 
company to the commanding officer of the battalion), is open 
to everybody : he who neglects this caution, may, though ho 
were originally m the right, find himself eventually in the 
wrong, merely through his own impatience (575, 720, 74S 
note). 

234* The health of the soldiery clsims the greatest 
attention of the commandant and of the officers under him 
(573). The soldiers must be kept (as much as possible) ui 
healthy places, protected from wet, and where there is go^ 
water to drink ; but when the public service requires it, then 
neither wet nor anything else, except rectistance to the enemy, 
oan be taken into consideration. The soldiers themselvMi 
most, however, be careful of their own health, and recolleei 
that when they are sick they cannot fulfill their duties to- 
wards the cause, by renisting the enemy, as effectually as they 
can when well (579, 580, 583, 711, 71S, 759). 

236. Soldiers ought always to bear in mind thai 
their arms are put into their ban^ls to be used by them in kiU* 
ing the enemy, and that it i.^ the quality and not the quantity 
of their fire, which iuUicts a luss up(»n an adversary. More* 
over, nothing so greatly discourages an adversary, as to see 
his ranks decimated by a well-directed fire ; while nothing can 
encourage him more, and cause him so much to deKpise hia 
oppooenty as to find himself uninjured by his bullets. It 
would be much better for the soltliers to employ a few mo- 
ments more to load, and aim well, rather than throw away 
cartridges and valuable time, encouraging the enemy by 
expoaiujF to him a sample of such incapacity. 

SS7« Loading requires care : the soldier ahonld pay 
sUenUoa thai the wkoU charge of powder \m ^u^ vaxn >iaia 
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bsnrel, and th&t the bullet be forced down mo m to touoh tiie 
}>owUer, witljLoat being (as in frequently done) liammered widi 
the ramrod ao hard an to injure the graios (i^3). 

28S* AinUng^-Qt pointing the piece In a direct fine 
towards the object, ie eaity : the difficult part of firing la lio 
poll the trigger without moYing the barrel, beoauM, the 
slighteet deviation of it would render useless the precisioa of 
the eye in taking aim. Having learned to aim correctly with 
the eye, leaning the pieoe unloaded upon a reat, so that in the 
act of firing it can be subject to no motion or variation, St 
will next be requisite for the soldier to practice without a rest. 
He must then merely aim, and pull, gradually and steadily, 
the trigger, exploding a cap only, till he can do that wUUohI 
any jerk ot. shake whatever — that is the gieai tlijieulfy. 
Afterwards he will practise with a charge of powder, beui|^ 
as already explained, attentive to avoid any deviation in the 
direction of the barrel, when the trigger is pulled (XXI.^) 
Every battalion should have competent Instructors in «viming. 

239. Having by dint of patience become well skilled 
in the preceding preliminary instruction, the soldier may 
begin to practise at a target with ball, at first at a short disf 
tanoe, and augmenting the length of range as he improves in 
dexterity. A person may derive great assistance from iiold- 
ing his breath while he aim^t and fires — the body can thus be 
kept perFecily immovable, like a statue. 

240* It is requisite that all soldiers, especially rifli^ 
men, should know very precisely the range of their pieces at 
various distances : also that they should be able (without any 
aid from others) to calculaU the distance between themiselvcs 
and anp object* (242*). 

242.« * • * * * On the other hand, when the 
barrel gets dirty, and the man gets tured, he will not fire om 
shot per minute, in which ca.«e it would be better, if possible, 
to cease firing,* and to clean the barrel (243). 

S43. Young soldiers are generally in a hurry to com* 
raence their fire at too great a distance, from which eagerness 
arises the inconvenience, that before they get the enemy within 
gooii range of their muskets, they find themselves tired and 
elated by the shots they have ahready made. Ordinary mus- 

* When soldfers in action have no rag, tow, or other necesiarleB 
wherewith to clean their pieces, a Utile grass (the roots especially) with 
some sand or earth, moistened from the drinking flask, will clean the 
barrel. The touch-hole will reqaire well cleaning, that no dirt be left In, 
and the whole can be rinsed wltib Uie water flrom the drinldnc flsski^M 
ttiere be no other. 
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kBtB, loaded with ordinary powder, cannot he disefcarged Inov^ 
flian 75 times without having the barrel cleaned, iMcause It 
will become so dirty that the ball will no longer enter tiM 
barrel, and wen the touch-hole will become Bt» foul- that it will 
not communicate the spark to ignite the charge. As the bai^ 
rel becomes dirty more muscular efforts are required to drive 
home the ball, which- injures the rotundity of the bullet, eansaii 
the hand to tremble, and makes the aim unsteady (253*). 
The soldiers must recollect that the first 20 shots will do more 
execution than the remaining 55 ; therefore it is most impor- 
tant that those valuable chances be not thrown away by firing 
from too far, fouling the barrels, and wasting the powder 
(244*). 

2^. The range of musketry may vary somewhat 
through the quality of the weapon, the tightness with which 
the bullet may fit inside the barrel, as likewise through tim 
quality and quantity of the charge of powder, in both vrfaksh 
respects, as likewise in the weight of the bullet, the several 
armies of to-day differ. 

244/ The ordinary rifle with round ball carries abonk 
700 to 900 yards, but requires great elevation. If the ball be 
loose in the barrel it may (even with a h<:avy charge of pow- 
der) be propelled no farther than 200 or 300 yards, therefore 
it must be wrapped in paper so as to fit tight, when the soldier 
discovers that it is rather smaller than the exact calibre of 
the musket- Bullets cast for the troo[>s of the line seldom fit 
tight, unless the barrel of the firelock be a little foul. 

244.'* Sometimes the usual charge of the rile having 
round bails, is augmented when it is to be fired at a mark be- 
yond 500 yards, but with Mini6 this augmentation of the 
rq[ular charge, if the powder be of a very fine quality, and 
quick burning, may split the balls. 

244.* All things taken into consideration, 300 yards 
is the greatest distance at which musketry should (as a gene- 
ral rule) be fired, although a musket ball may hit and kill at 
1,000 or even mere yards. Indeed it would, in many eases^ 
be advantageous to reserve one's fire until within 250 or even 
300 yards of the foe. 

244.* At the commencement of the ftre (the pieee 
being clean) a soldier In the ranks may calculate that he will 
diaeharge one shot per 40 seconds, which is three shots in two 
minutes (242*^). This refers to soldiers in two ranks in their 
regular places in the company : a picked man, firing separately 
and singly, can do so quicker than it would be possible to do 
in the ranka. The men could, by kucryingy fis* twft shota pe« 
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mlaute, aod even five in two minutes. Since, however, hxmj 
mXvray* creatn more or leu unHfceadineM in the loading koA 
aiming, amaUsr damage is inflicted upon the eneoii: by a Ace 
averaging five ihot« per man per two roinates, than bjr a Am 
at the rate of three ehots per man in the same petiod of time. 

84ft.' in firing np A«^, the ordinary elevation of the 
pieoe miut l>e somewhat increased in proportion to the aaoent ; 
while in firing from a height to any lower spot, it must be 
■omewhat less derated, in proportion to the quantity of de- 
scent below the borison. In firing acroHS rivers, or any laige 
pieoe of water, ol^eote appear much nearer than they really 
are. 

25L There have lately been invented several methods* 
of loading rifles quiclsly. (660 to 667.)* • ♦ • 

j|S2« The effect of cavalry operating against loot 
noldiers is rather moral than physical (254), since that arm 
cannot inflict any great injury upon infantry, if the latter be 
not caught in the act of manoBuvering or in flight. It taket 
thirty to forty-five seconds for cavalry to traverse 250 yards 
(according to the nature of the ground and tho condition of 
the horses) ; therefore, infantry may calculate ou being aUe 
to fire and reload at that distance, if their pieces be dean. 
Cavalry at three hundred yards, will receive as many bullets 
as infantry at two hundred yards. A rauskot ball at point 
blank range, impelled by a full charge of powder, will almost 
always pierce a cuirass if it strike fair, so as not to glance 
(397,652*). ♦ • • • ♦ 

255»* • • ♦ • • If there be but a mere hand- 
ful of infantry together, they would do better to form a circle 
(395, '6), instead of a sqnare. 

25d.^ ^^ the infantry be scattered so as not to be 
able to reach each other by running to form groups, they mutt 
resist by placing themselves in twos or in fours, back to back ] 
but, when so situated, great steadiness and attention is r^ 
quisite that the groups do not fire on one another. 

266« A. soldier on foot, armed with his musket and 
bayonet, ought to feel himself more than a match for any 
horseman, and if he be attacked while isolated, he most 
defend himself wi\h perfect confidence. The infantry soldier 
must recollect that a horse ahnost always shies to the right or 
left on getting near to any one on foot armed with a musket 
and shining bayonet,! especially if the man on foot make a 

« See tntrodactlen to Appendix. 

t Ttie banrel of 1^ mosket Aeidd be browned so as not to shineCn*)^ 
Voft Ikis sbtwld aet 1M doae to the.lM^oiiete or oMbsK ijttsia «9raa^^v 
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aodden and meaacing motion, and, at the tame time^ 
loadly. 

256** All infantry soldiers should learn from inBtmo^ 
tors to fence with the musket and bayonet, in cane of beiac 
attacked while scattered (257 '9). As much as ciroumatancai 
will allow, the man on foot must keep to the left side of th« 
horseman who attacks him^ which can be aooompliah«4 bjf 
springing to his own right : but, if the horse advances slowly 
and steadily, the infantry soldier must try to inflict a woand 
with the bayonet on the horse's nose, for it will prore of a 
great advantage, and may save him from being ridden 0¥^ 
Such a puncture in the noRe »r face would be nearly sure to 
make the horse dash off in another direction, rendering ths 
animal in all probability unmanageable. Though a musket 
ball will not generally produce an immediate effect upoa a 
horse, it must be recollected that a prick from a bayonet, in a 
sensitive part, will make him instantly start furiously. 

256*^ When two horsemen, together, attack one man 
on foot, he must be careful not to get between them, and he 
should, in preference, engage the one on the right, keeping 
him on his own left. 

257. A dragoon, who is cunning, generally will 
(when within a few paces of his adversary, if he finds that 
this soldier does not fly) bear to his own left and then short 
to the right, describing a circle round the man on foot, who 
must parry his blows (cuts, or thrusts), with perfect coolness, 
constantly presenting his front to his opponent As his posi- 
tion inside the circle is very dangerous, he must contrive to 
extricate himself as quickly as possible, by dashing out elo$0 
in the rear of the horse, giving the animal, at the same 
moment, a prick with the bayonet in the hind quarters, 
whereby the beast will, probably, become unmanageable. A 
lancer, who has gotten an infantry soldier in a circle after this 
manner, is more to be feared than a dragoon armed with a 
sabre ; nevertheless, if the infantry man can parry the thrust 
of the lancer, he is nearly sure, if steady and seif-possessed| 
to hit the horseman with his bayonet (654<*). 

258. The infantry soldier who may be engaged in a 
combat against a dragoon, ought to reserve his fire to the 
moment of the last emergency, defending himself rather with 
the white arm alone. Whenever it is possible, the infantry 
soldier should get behind a tree (be it ever so small), which 
he will keep on his left, when he uses his musket The fire- 
arms of a dragoon, when mounted, are very uncertain in their 
«ff0o#— oonsegiMntly, if he iho«Ul vm Ua eaiUiBJS, V^<<iivsUl V% 
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adviBable lor the mac on foot to pretend to aim with Me 
jpieoe, and eo loon as the horseman shall have fired, to feign 
to have fired also, and to be reloading in ha«te. The horse- 
man, thinking that hn opponent has fired, will dash at him 
with perfect confidence to catch him before he can have re- 
loaded, upon which the foot soldier can, when his confident 
adversary is very close, shoot )iim without difficulty. 

259, Tlie main object in ail combats with white 
ib<ms, is to bring into play the principle of the lever (XIIL), 
Hv properly employing which, a man can (without exerting 
his pkysioai force) stop a heavy blow, pnrrying, with the /arte 
ol his own weapon (near his hand) the thrust or blow of his 
adversary in such a manner, that tiie feeble of the adversary's 
blade or lance (within a few inches of its point) come in con- 
tact with the forte of the man who parries the blow, who, by 
bearing immediately upon his adversary's weapon, can, as by 
a lever, become completely master of it (67, 93"). He who is 
accustomed to the management of white arms, without em- 
ploying any effort of muscular force, will obtain a very great 
elasticity and quickness in his hand : but if^ on the contrary, 
the muscles become cramped through the employment of force, 
it is impossible to check instantly the movement of the hand 
and direct it rapidly in an opposite course — a short pause is 
the inevitable consequence, and the favorable moment to pro- 
fit by the position of the adversary is lost (XIY. XV.) Every 
battalion ought to have competent instructions in the use of 
white arms (810 note). 

260. Firearms (especially rifles) should have the 
harreh browned, that they may not glisten when the rays of the 
sun strike upon them (62) ; and for the same very important 
reason the bayonet ought not to be fixed when there is no real 
occasion for it. Side arms are not mere playthings, and when 
not actually wanted for use they should be kept in their 
sheaths ; and the soldiers should be exercised at quickly fixing 
and unfixing their bayonets, either marching or running. The 
bayonet ought not to be browned, because the fiash which a 
line of glistening bayonets presents in a charge, produces a 
moral impression upon an adversary (256 note, 240', '3). 

280/ The men must be taught themselves to clean 
their arms well and thoroughly (5*) ; but they must not pull 
to pieces their locks till perfectly versed in the manner of ad- 
j'lstmg the parts. Arms must be wiped dry inside and out— 
but special care must be bestowed on the inside. The brown- 
ing (62*, 260, 317) from the outside must nut be «ieiah(i«4c^ 
A eeirk should be kept i|i Uw uraia^ft <A ^^ xqa^Aka's w^\n. 
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' ihodld hvit a top BO large tbat the loidler «oqUI not laii to 

Sirceive it, wefe be to aim without baving taken it out 
araped charges bhould be drawn — the piece shoirid not be 
discharge.! by firing it (577«). 

261.*^ The Hues of eommunieatum oompriee the aere- 
ral roadd, eto., which uerve aM rnearid of communication be- 
tween the vfirious corpH or detachments of aa arrpy : or {mmin 
Une) between the entire army and its basis of operations, 
whence it draws its reinforcements^ and ammunition^, vc^ 
where its main hospitals, and reserves of all sorts, are atatimMd 
(75). It is always a most imfortant advantage to be abla to 
intercept the communications of an enemy. When Botne 
manoBuvre has intercepted the communication of a corps 
with the remainder of the army, that portion is said to be 
eut off. If the communications between the main body of 
the army and its basis of operations were to be cut ojQE^ there 
would generally remain but the choice of forcing an opening 
at the point of the bayonet, or of capitulating (100, 421). 

268. "^ * * * * In volunteer or militia batta- 
lions, which have had but little drilling, it would greatly £Mi- 
litate the manoeuvering to place the corporals as pivots of 
sections (219, 220). 

EXTRACTS FROM PART THIRD. 

805* The special duti&s of rifle corps (or Light In- 
fantry,) in active warfare, include aimobt every variety of 
military service, and require very great exactness and preci- 
sion — ^for if their portion of the toil be performed in a slovenly 
manner, the safety of the entire arrny is put in jeopardy. To 
this branch of the military service is generally intrusted the 
vanguard, the advanced piquet when the enemy is in front, 
uid the rear guard when the array is pursued by the enemy. 

806.* Light Infantry corps are required to mask and 
protect the manoBuvres of the army : to watch the movements 
of the enemy : to furnish the staff with all necessary infor- 
mation. 

805a'' Light infantry will, In certain cases, be de- 
tached from the main body of the army — in other occasions it 
may form part of the line of battle, especially when the ground 
is much broken, and is very irregular ; because, the rifleman, 
when in such places, is in his proper element, and will easily 
be able to disconcert the discipline and bravery of the enemy^ 
heavy and proportion ably slow troops of the line. 

806** The manoBuvres of Light Infantry must be very 
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rapid and ve|iilav--4nde6d, they ought otwi to be mmuM 
with a greater degree of preoition than those of the Uae. 

306/ Rifle oorpa masfe be exeraised at all the manoMi- 
vre« of troofM of the line. 

905.* Aifle corps do not carry a banner. 

305/ The arms and aocoutrementa of riflemen mcwt 
not reflect the rays of the son (360). 

305.' The rifleman must aocnstooi himself to turn 
to account every circumstance which may present itself since 
vety often it will occur that the good sense and tact of the 
detached riflemen, moat take the place of orders which cannot 
be given by a superior (912). 

306.^ Eiflemen should be well practised at gyranaa^ 
tics, swimming, jumping and creeping (71^). 

309. Mounted JELifles partake of the character of the 
rifleman and of the hussar — they are extremely useful. They 
can dismount— flre — escape— attack again — and act con- 
stantly and rapidly along the flank or flanks of an enemy's 
column. They can follow the paths of the woods, the beds of 
rivers, etc., they can attack the enemy by surprise, and in his 
rear. Attacks of this description nrnst be made with great 
celerity and boldness ; and if they be in two or more groups, 
they can dash forward from different parts simultaneously. 
They can occasionally assist Guerrillas (dO) ; or, in the ab- 
sence of our Guerrilla force, they can annoy an enemy on the 
march, and deprive him of repose in camp (46, 78)-!fas Guer- 
rilla would do. 

312* An officer, or even a corporal of Rifles, is liable 
frequently to find himself in a position where it may be requi- 
site to di:!iplay the greatest self-possesnion and quickness — at 
a distance from any superior officer whose advice he might 
ask, and therefore obliged to act promptly according to his 
own judgment, on oocasioos when, the ieasit imprtulenes or 
hesitaiioH would entail fatal consequencesi upon himself and 
otfaerd. For example, it might happen that it would be suit- 
able that the ini<tant after one position h^ been taken from 
the enemy, some other one should be seized ; or the enemy 
may commit some error of which, if we be quick, advantage 
may be taken by us ; or some misfortune of our own may 
require to be remedied with promptitude ; or perhaps some 
position which might be of use to the enemy may have to be 
taken pos4e.«<sion of without a moment's lotis of time — ^in 
fihort, the rifleman is constantly surrounded with dangers 
which it is essential to foresee, or at all ev^wU V^ \«5gBix^ 
calmly, when «uoh do ladden&y ^t^ieat \2EMma!^'««i^ ^^&rrx^ 
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and soldiers of every rank must always bear in mind that 
there is no situation, however desperate it may appear, out 
of which a very inferior number of itteadp men may not, if 
well conducted, retreat with honor and even with advantag* 
before a much more numerous corps of the enemy (420, 600, 
633,). 

313. Light infantry will very frequently be scattered. 
at such distances as to be out of the reach of the voioe of the 
commanding officer; the orders must therefore be in aooh 
cases given by a bugle, which is preferable to a drum, becauao 
it can be ea.<iily carried over any ground ; and its notes oan 
be so varied as to render them easily intelligible. As it is of; 
the highest importance that these sounds should not be mis* 
apprehended, they must be simple, very clearly distinguish- 
able from each other, and no nriore in number than are strictJy 
necessary.* 

316. The most convenient way of holding the rifle 
during the manoBuvre is trailed^ which is balanced in the 
right hand horizontally (LV.*), the arm hanging by the side 
quite naturally, and without any stifTnesx ; much care, how^ 
ever, is required in rainy weather to preserve the lock from 
wet or even damp j therefore, when it rains it would be well to 
carry the rifle under the arm so as to cover the lock (155, Ll*>» 

816»* The trail, though used by the front rank of the 
line advancing to charge the enemy (2^78) is, properly speak- 
ing, a light infantry mode of holding the firelock, and, fSBevjii. 
in the ease just tpeeified, is always to be used withont 
bayonets. 

824> The rifleman is not obliged to direct his fire 
precisely to his own front, but may aim to his right or lefi^ 
sccording as he may consider it best ; in fact he will in gene- 
ral find that the enemy's skirmishers exactly facing him are 
protected by some cover behind which they have placed them- 
Helves, while thetr flanks are exposed to an oblique fire, which 
they are very likely not to have taken into consideration. If 
all the enemy's skirminhers. within the range of our riflt*s, be 
for the moment well protected by cover, a judicious riflemaa 
should wait for an opportunity to get a fair fhot, when the 
enemy, advancing from one cover to another, shall be more 
exposed. Skirmirihers would do well to direct their attention 
to that part of the enemy's chain, whence proceed the bugle 
signals. 

* Irregulars no* provided with bugles can contrive a few sifBali^ 
area with • shrill wiiisUe. 



;« When it U poMible lo t^mdy tiie lifl* on or 
afaiait a boagti, wall, or any other reet, eo •• to aim. wilik- 
greater |Mreoision, it m wall to do so. 

380, The officer shall, 'bf word of mouth, give tke 
order to jC/e kidding: those who oaanot hear his voice will 
kneel when they see those near the offioer do so. The sol* 
aiern wUi kneel on their right knee (LXL, CXIL, CXIY.) ; the 
front-rank men will bring baek the right leg in a straight lias 
-•—those of the reacwrank will bring back the right leg diagoaaUjr 
to the right, so as to be clear of the leg of the froDt-rank man, 
and be able to aim and ftre without {on the one hand) disturbp* 
ing him, or being (on the oU^r hand) incommoded by him. 
The rear-rank man must not move his leg after having firsd 
(indeed he could not do so without rioing), but he nuy incline 
his body a little to the left, so a^ to keep covered by Us froatp 
rank man — thus they fire and load alternately as above (338). 

38L The front*rank men, kneeling, load in the fol- 
lewing manner (LIX.) : The soldier (so soon as he has fired), 
holding the upper part of the barrel ia the left hand, swings 
the rifle ronad to his left side, letting the butt (which must 
pass in front of, and not above, the left leg) come on the 
ground, with the ramrod uppermost Without moving the 
leg he can then slightly turn his body towards the left, bring- 
ing the right shoulder forward, continuing to grasp the banrel 
in the left hand, while with the right he puts in the charge, 
draws the ramrod, drives honse the ball, and returns t9ke ram- 
rod. He then raises the left hand (always hoMing the upper 
part of the barrel) and swings round the rifle in front of die left 
leg (withourtouehing it), so as to bring the dtock to the right 
hip at about a l«vel with the elbow : tnen sliding the left hand 
along the barrel te about the centre of the pieoe, he keeps it 
balanced horizontally, white with the right hand he puts oa 
the copper cap (LXI^ The rifle is then kept in its horizontal 
position till the soldier rusea it steadily to his shoulder, aims, 
and fire^ (LXII.) 

SS8. The reai>-r«ik man will, so aooa sa he baa flred, 
slide his left hand to the upper part of the barrel ; but instead 
of swinging his piece to the left, as his oooapanum did, he will 
throw the butt forward In a straight line with his right flank, 
keeping the muzzle sufficiently elevated to allow of his load- 
ing with the right hand, turning nlightly his body towards the 
right without moving his leg (LX.) When the rifle is reload- 
ed the soldier raises his left hand, and brings up the stock to 
the right side, keepirg the piece hortsontsl^ a^cvd \!^\.N.>s\% <aRi^ 
the oiy ae above (LX1.)> ^^ ^ ^'^^^ Vn»»i)i2f ^oa V^32&^ 

T 
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388. At the command (by roiee) to ftrtf (OXYIH ), 
lying down, the Boldiera fall on both knees, and then tiirow- 
themselves on their breast;*, in which position they wm aim 
and fire yery well while a very small object may 9$tn them 
as cover. Having fired, the rifleman can rr»load, lying down- 
on the left side, placing his rifle between bis legs to draw the 
ramrod, and then putting in the charge with the right band* 
without raising it too much, that he may not by so doing un- 
necessarily expose himself. Having, in this way, re-loade4 
his rifle, he will roll himself back again t6 his original poei* 
tion (without rising), and will then aim and fire. Sbouki tha 
soldier not be able to do this well, he may re-load kneeling 
(LIX.)f and then lie down to fire. 

334. Aim may be studied by leaning the elbow oa 
the left hip bone, and the rifle on the top of the left hand 
fingers (CXVlI.) 

335. * * * * * It is silly (and indeed blamable) 
for a soldier to expose himself more than necessary. 

335.^ It would, however, be yet more blamable to %. 
soldier to avoid exposing himself whenever it might be necea- 
nary. In this renpect, the cairn judgment of the ofiloers in 
showing a good example to the men is of the utmost impor- 
tance (387). 

335.*^ Such as cannot fire perfectly well lying down, may 
fire kneeling, and nuiy rest the elbow on the thigh. 

336. A man may (if he find it easier than \ying 
down) fire sitting on the ground, which is a very convenient 
position for loading — but he must not sit when the men hav« 
been ordered to kneel. Resting the left elbow on the lett knee, 
the soldier seated ou the grour»d find'^ a steady rest whieh will 
be of great use in enabling him to aim with precision (CXIX.) 

Aiming at long range (CXX., 322). 

338. Broken ground is particularly favorable to the 
riflemen ; but before quitting the protection behind which the 
soldier may be in safety, it would be well for him te have hia 
rifle loaded, and in hia mind to have selected the next spot 
where he intends to place himself under oover, to which he 
should then run qtiickly. 

3I0. In swampy ground, where the riflemen cannot 
lie down, they will do well to move irregularly to the left and 
right, frequently stooping, so as to embarrass the enemy in 
his endeavors to get a steady aim at them. 

348« On the order to halt (on the retreat), given by 
the hngle, the rank nearest to the enemy, which, unless it ha» 
just ^ed, wiU hate ita rifled loaded^ will Cwithoot oariag 
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whether It be the front rank or the rew ranK) aalt mi4 kneeJ, 
iti perfect oonfitlence, «wn if tk0 skinmiMhtrs skmid kajBpin t0 
kai^ 6ff«», itp to that momattt^ in ftUl reireoL * * • * 

8#4. After the oommand to cmm JMng, no one oaa 
fire a shot under any pretenoe whatever. * • * • 

347. Let ud Huppose that (the soldiers being halted) 
the command be given to form the chain from th* right of the 
company (or any other portion of jthe troops), the right file 
will Htand dtill, and the remainder face to the left, trail arms, 
and march in column of file^ to the left (CX.) The sergeant 
oil the left flank of the eupernumerary rank will serve as guidep 
after which, he will return to his place in the supernumerairy. 
rank : if there should happen to be no sergeant on the flank 
(which is not likely), the front-rank man of the left file (who 
will, probably, be a corporal, or, at all events, a steady sol* 
dier, hs he is the left pivot) will give the others the direction. 
The spat^ between the filed of the skirmi^^hers in chain may 
be 2, 6, 10, 30 paces (more or less), according to the judg- 
ment of the commanding officer : when no number be speci- 
fied, it is always understood to be 6 paces. As the company 
(the right file excepted) marches to the left flank, the second 
file from the right of the company (which is the last in the 
column of file:} marching) will, when 6 paces have been com- 
pleted, halt, front, and onier arvu. The third file from the 
right halt^, in like manner, after 6 paces more, and so tha 
fourth, etc.. until the entire company be extended in skirmish- 
hig or jer, each file being 6 paces distant from those on either 
hand. • • ♦ • 

3^7/ The formation of the chain from the left to the 
right (UXl.), is precisely the reverse. 

351. To eloti the chain (halted) the named file stands 
still, the remainder iratl arms and face to the part named 
(GXlil ), closing the files, which, as they concentrate, halt 
and Older arms, 

333. The relative proportion of soldiera skirmishing 
in the cham, and of those in support and in reserve, depends 
upon the nature of the ground, the extent to be covered, and 
the force of the enemy. Generally it is best to begin with a 
few skirmiMhers in chain, at considerable distances between the 
files (whieh are rather in obrtervation than otherwise occupied), 
increasing the number of files in chain and diminishing tlie 
distances between them, according as it may be from time to 
time considered reqninite, and as the conflict becomes more 
•erions. * • » « 

850. Prayiona to quitkiof \iU ^Nii "l^^ai^i ^^ia ^fi<^a^ 
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miriier should alwftyi decide upon a new eoTer whkh'.h^.i*^ 
tends to oooiipy-*-thie is eesenti*!. * * • • 

356. A corpe of skirmishers in presence of the enMi|i- 
(CXXII.) is divided into three parts. One portionC ^yances 
towards the enemy to skirmish--another acts as suppoBt to- 
the skirmiiihers-^and the Yest remain yet more in the rear, in 
reserve. The portion which advances to skirmish and tha^ 
which acts as its support, are generally, but not always, equal 
in number ; the chain may indeed be much weaker when only 
a few scouts are required (353, 427) to precede a oolunin, or 
when there be no enemy irisibie, but it must never eouseed in 
number that party which acts as support. The part whidi 
forms the support may be stronger (but must never be weaker) 
tiian the chain, and must never be stronger than the reserve. 
The reserve may be the half (or even more), but never Um 
than one third of , the whole of the above (371). 

3^, The weapon on which the rifleman shoaid 
chiefly rely is the buUet---but he may Hometimes have occasion 
to use white arms (ttteel), as, for insttance, to attack an enerojr 
strongly ported behind some sort of barricade or cover. by 
which he is protected from our projectiles, and from which 
position he may, unless quickly dislodged, inflict serious in* 
jury upon our men. The reserve will generally be brought up 
for such an undertaking, and the chain will follow without 
altering ita extended order, and will immediately afterwanU 
resume the lead as before. 

367* When the chain of skirmishers arrives at about 
30 or 40 paces of a common wall, hedge, or other ordinary 
fidd barrier, the soldiers will (at the command of their oilioer) 
rush forward to take possession of it with the bayonet. Tkut 
rule is invabiablk — ^without considering whether there be or 
be not an enemy visible. * * * • 

368* ^^^ chain shall be relieved (or changed) whoiK 
ever it ahall have sufliered severely— or when it be weary— or 
before it exhaust its ammunition, » » » • * 

37L*' 7^0 support must be as little exposed as poa< 
siUe (333). 

377» The wounded skirmishers must not be abaoi* 
doned or neglected. Two men from the chain (or the man 
of the same file assisted by a supplementary bugle in the su- 
pemumerary rank) can carry the wounded soldier with bis amon 
(without these men abandoning their own rifles) ; theste mea 
■hould not carry the wounded men beyond the support, whenoa 
he will be transported to the reserve, where will be an ainbu- 
lanea (27d, '•); or tbo support will send »en to imet tboM 
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carrying the wounded man, that the skirmiihen may imme- 
diately retarn to their places in the chain. The arms of thie 
wounded man must always be taken charge ot 

398 • The Groups will be formed in the following 
manner : The first four men who come together (or they may 
group round their officer) will place themseiveji back to back, 
each fronting a different way ; the next four which come up 
will stand in between each of the others already there j those 
which ooVne last will place themselves in front of the others-— 
facing outwards. » * * » * 

4jOO« When riflemen are formed in squares, some 
sergeants, corporals, or privates, selected for their dexterity 
with the rifle, should (at the order of the commanding officer) 
qnit the square by the rear (or the side not menaced by the 
•memy's attack), and taking their places on one or both flanka 
of the square, they may, by their steady aim (52', 263, 304^), 
cause great loss to the attacking cavalry — retiring, however, 
into the square, on the near approach of the enemy. In 
groups these picked shots cannot quin their companions (220). 

411. As it is important that the soldiers be spared 
ev«ry fatigue and risk which is not absolutely necessary, the 
commanding officer will not neglect any opportunity which a 
road, the bed of a torrent, or any other circumstance may pre- 
sent to him, by which in advancing or retiring, in taiung 
ground to a flank, or in succoring or relieving of the chain, 
he may protect and hide his men from the enemy. 

420. Light troops are especially liable to be cut off 
in small or large parties, and to be summoned to lay down 
their arms (308, 633). Before, therefore, closing this chap- 
ter, a few observations upon surrendering might be appro- 
priately introduced— whioh, though especially addressed to 
Liglit Infantry, are ^gallf apptieaHe to tvery other description 
ofsoidiers. 

421. Though it is highly blamable in a commander 
UHcleAsly to lose soldiers intrusted to his guidance (10), yet, 
on the other hand, it is a dereliction of duty on his part 
should hi) fail to make every effurt which, under the circum- 
stances of the case, might, with a reasonable hope of produc- 
ing an advantage, be attempted ; and it will sometimes be 
found a very delicate and difficult task for a commander, 
when obliged to decide in haste, to diiicriminate betweeo 
phasei nut in themselves very distinct (312, 422. '3), A 
commander possessed of the utmost amount of animal cour- 
age, but not gi ted with mural bravery, is capable of sacriflo* 
ing himself and bin maa. ander thft dienA ^ Vi«d^w\;i«»i^M^ 
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for oowwdice : while another, not laokiog oounife^ •Ploui-M 
moral, but defioient in judgment, and unable to form a quiih 
and clear idea of his position and of the danger whMi 
threatens him, may surrender at the very moment when, had 
he acted with resolution and audacity, he might have turiMd 
to his own advantage that position which at fimt sight 
appeareil to be hopeless (555, 686). 

424* Large or small corps critioally situated, whioh 
may in the open field be summoned to surrender, must bear 
in inind that their own safety is not the only point to be ooa- 
sidered, and that such a step cannot be permitted lUi^sa no 
other party can be injured thereby, and there be no poMtbility 
of etfcaping or of effectually resisting. But, if the corps snm- 
moned would, by ceasing to fight, enable the enemy to direot 
his attention elsewhere, and inflict serious datnage upon aoms 
other part of our troops, then resistance must be persevered la, 

425« In defending a place (100*) it is aidvantageoiu 
to the besieged to have some light troops outside^ for the pur* 
pose of annoying the besiegers in flank and rear, causing than 
delay and loss of rest : which can be done by small numb«s 
or by guerrilla (100*), when the war is carried on in ona's 
own country (99, 100). 

EXTRACTS FROM PART FOURTH. 

426. The Vanguard (which should not be con- 
founded with the advanced ourps of an army) is formed to se- 
cure against an unexpected attack a column in march, for 
which reason its principal desire should be to spy out ths 
enemy without being itself noticed. 

427* The vanguard generally advances from ridge to 
ridge, and observes all around. 

428* Distances muat always be calculated by tim*^ 
and nut merely by measurement : the state of the weather 
occupies a prominent place among the influences which afiect 
the tim€ in which a march can be accomplished. The compo- 
sition uf a corps, likewi»e, must always be considered, for a 
march may be easy for infantry and, perhaps, for cavalry, and 
yet be tedious or nearly impracticable for artillery, and 
more so for a convoy. The facilities whiuh an enemy may 
have for interrupting the route must be borne in mind : also, 
that small corps move quicker than large ones. 

429* The olfioer commanding a vanguard will ascer- 
tain (personally, if possible) the correctne^is of all information 
whioh he may ^xansmit to the general staff oX the army, dis- 
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MdgaltUiif b g t we ett tiiat pOTtion wkiofa is oirtaia «im1 which 
he hw Terififld penoD«lly, sod th»t whMi is doubtful or 
Which he hms not been able to sabmit to the teet of peraoaal 
inTOfltipilion. Each oepante pieoe of intriUgeiMe from indi- 
vidaals is often £miI^ and contradictory : it is only by a eaie* 
fnl comparison of Tarions reports that a somewhat correct 
notion of the enemy^s position can be obtained. Information 
ooneerning the resources of a conn try are nearly ahn^s below 
the reality, the inhabitants being iDterested parties. Infor- 
mation can generally be procared easier and more reliable 
through toH^ than by brit>e or threat. 

4SL.* The Tangnard, in the first place, must secure 
itself against a surprise, which it does throngh its /ss/srs, and 
by the very act of procuring for the staff information respect- 
ing the number, composition, movements, and intentions of 
the enemy : it will also ascertain every particular respecting 
the resources of the neighborhood in all that regards the 
means of transport, food, etc., topographical information, with 
all relating to roads, fords, boats, bridges, mills, ponds, 
swamps, woods, viilagei, convents— and in short, every cir- 
cumstance which may be of use for the Qeneral to know. A 
small party of men can succeed equally well, and perhaps 
better, than a large detachment, in merely procuring intelli- 
gence. 

438* It is important always to recollect that the 
feelers (unless special orders to the contrary ,be given, which 
will very rarely occur) are for the purpose of epffing and lotUek" 
ing^ rather than for attack : therefore, they should never fire, 
unless already discovered by the enemy-*-«nd good riflemen 
do not suffer the enemy easily to discover them. They should 
advance with the greatest caution, climb the hills and ex- 
amine the houses, woods, etc., and so soon as the enemy shall 
be perceived, they shall hids themselves, signalizing their com- 
panions behind them, according to the preconoerted signals, 
indicating that the enemp i$ in eight : moMf, wrfew : t9 the 
right, lefi^ orfroni: injantrp, or eawUry : kiUted, or en the 
march, etc. Then, acting- according to circumstances, and 
the orders received from head-quarterd, the officer commanding 
the detachment will either cause his party to remain in obser- 
vation — or he will try to steal round the enemy's piquet so as , 
to surround and capture it— or he will place his men in am- 
buHh (447). As a general, but not invariable rule, in case the 
enemy should be marching forward, during the daj^time, the 
vanguard should retire, aiwafe keeping itself concealed^ so th«.t 
our army be apprised of the praMuoe ol ^iba vGMses^'vVdBcsQX 
the JtLtter being aware of oui api^ac^ 
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4S8t I^ the vanguard should me«fe with houaaa, amaU 
woods, convents, or other suspicious pliices whioh might con- 
ceal an enemy, great prudence is requisite — because by ad» 
vancing towards such a place direct in its front, the euemy 
might deliberately aim point-blank upon the party, and aftei^ 
wards leiriurely retire. It is, therefore, requisite before ap- 
proaching any sunpicious place to halt at a certain distance 
out of sight of the enemy (so much as may be possible), whUe 
the flankers circle round to the rear of the house, villa, con- 
vent, or other place. The flankers will then cautiously ad« 
vance towards the spot from the rear — but those halted in 
front will not move forward till they perceive the signal of 
their companions, telling them that they can do so with 
safety. On searching the house, some of the soldiers should 
remain outside on the watch, while others examine the interior. 
Should the flankers who have circled round the rear of a house, 
convent, or other place, believe that there is an enemy con- 
cealed therein (or if an enemy should be visible there), they 
mu4t not advance imprudently, but should stay in observation, 
making a telegraphic signal for a reinforcement, which will, of 
course, be sent directly for the purpose of cutting off the retreat 
of the enemy^s detachment (447). 

441. If the Vanguard should find traces of the enemy 
in retreat, it is necessary to remark whether he be in good 
order or in confusion, and to display proper energy in cutting 
off some detac|}ments from his rear-guard — always, however, 
acting with bcKM>ming caution, so as not to be caught in an 
ambush.* 

442. When the enemy on his retreat approaches a 
river, defile, or other impediment to his progre^is, his rear-giiard 
must be pressed with great energy, contriving if possible to 
throw it into confusion and drive it upon the main body, no as 
to spread disorder there also. Aiming incendiary balls at the 
train of ammunition wagons, greatly increases the confusion, 
and renders a panic more probable. To follow up efilcaciuusly 
a retreating enemy, strong bodies of cavalry are required — 
lancerrt in preference (89, 455, 460). 

446. Before paiwhig through a deJiU when the van- 
guard is advancing, it is absolutely necessary to seciiie the 

* Dysentery is a malady which fcreatly weakens the Midters, and when 
It Is known that the enemy is ratferlng from that oauue, be should he 
pursued with redoubled activitj [78J. This maladj msj arise from the 
iaiodicioua use of fruits at certain Reasons and in certain climates, or 
from over-cxertlon, or from exposore to cold and damp, or tnm the 
water used to drink— to all whtah eheaoisCaBcei added to nsBtal iniMit 
eakUen oa a campaign an very sakilwi. 
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flankB, tfo u to obHge Un enemy to abandon it, to avoid bein|f 
himself out off from hb main corps. While tlie detachmenta 
of flankers circle round the defile, it will be neoeuary to watch 
the entrance and blockade it, withoot hazarding any of our 
own soldiers within it (439). 

4A7* An Amiiuk may veryeasily be prepared for aa 
enemy who advances without the requistite pr^autions (81, 
438). The commander of the v^anguard (if the ground, be 
suitable) may so arrange his men in concealment as to cut off 
the enemy's patrol, ranguard, or reconnoiMsance, by hiding kds 
party and ailoufing the tnstit/y^s detachment to pa$». This, if 
well managed, may be productive of most important resoiti. 
If the enemy's detachment be numerically very inferior to our 
own, it may be captured without even a shot being fired, and 
consequently without the main body of the enemy being 
aware of the accident. 

447/ If the enemy's detachment be equal to or 
stronger than ours which is in ambush, it must be attacked 
unexpectedly in flatik and rear, concealing as much as poesi- 
ble the numerical inferiority of our party, and not allowing 
time to the enemy to recover from his alarm at finding him- 
self cut off. A strong corps suddenly and vigorously assailed 
by one much weaker, is nearly certain to be defeated (47). 

^yHtJ^ If there be a handful of cavalry with the van- 
guard, it should (unobserved) circle round to the rear to cat 
off the fuffitives. 

447.* If some prisonerri can be taken, they may 
prove to be of considerable service to us by interrogating 
them (101). 

447.' The soldiers placed in ambush should not all 
of them fire at the same instant, so that all the muskets be 
not unloaded at the same time— unless the enemy be, inune- 
diately after the volley, charged with the bayonet. 

447.* The soldiers should severally direct their fire 
on that part of the enemy's column which shall be pointed 
out to each by the officers, so that all may not aim at the 
same spot. Some sergeants, or picked shotn, should aim 
steadily at the enemy's officers— -especially at the com- 
mander. 

447.' Parties in ambush should be provided with 
hand grenades (534). 

451. The presence of cavalry with the vanguard is 
very useful — to protect the chain of skirmishers if attacked 
by the enemy's cavalry— to patrol on the flanks at a greaAer 
distaiioa than infiutry- oonld do— to <aiQU tooaod^ vn1^>^m^'«» 

% 
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463. At all points where the enemy is liliely fto makft 
a sortie, reHerves should be in readiness to drive him baek. 
Upon the enemy's sortie I>eing repulsed, the party shonld be 
closely purdued, so that the pursuers enter the place, if pot-! 
sible, together with the fugitives. In such a case, etroDf- 
reserves should quickly be sent to support the parsuers. 

464. li the speedy possession of the place be an ob* 
jeot, and if any assistance be within reach of the enemy in 
the town, it may be advantageous to accept a capitulatioDi 
rather than to suffer the enemy to retain his position till oar 
troops be force<l to abandon the attack, or perhaps be them- 
selves taken between two fires (101*). 

466. If * fovv men can but reach the gate of » city' 
unperceived, under cover of the night, or concealed by any 
other accident, the entrance can be effected in a few monaents 
by exploding a 5 to 101b. bag of gunpowder. A hole can be 
made in a strong wall, increasing the amount of powder in 
proportion to the strength of the wall. A bag of powder u 
placed against the gate or wall, after which bags of sand or 
earth are placed over the bag and on the side away from the 
gate or wall, the weight of which sacks offer a greater resisfr* 
ance to the explosion than is presented 'hy the gato or wall 
(470). The persons who lay this peculiar sort of mine will 
fire it by a train or fuse. A larger quantity of powder will, 
without the aid of sacks of earth, produce a similar reaulti 
through mere atmospheric resistance to the explosion. 

466.* To open a strong lock, the point of the bayonet 
can be placed in the key-hole, (su an to steady the musket, and 
not err in the direction), and one or two shots will break the 
lock. 

468. Having obtained possession of a cannon, with* 
out being able to carry it off, not having any means at hand 
to spike it, a ball, enveloped in tow or rags, should be rammed 
down without powder^ so that it cannot easily l)e extracted. 
The Ailing of the touch-hole with mud and litlU stonu kam" 
mered hard itt, may prevent its being fired for some time. 
Burniiig the wheels or the carriage, or breaking them, (which 
can be done by a discharge of grape, or by a few musket shots 
in the same spot), will render the cannon useless. The car- 
rying off of a wheel (if there be but one single cannon) will 
render it unserviceable: but when there are several pieces, it 
will be necessary to carry off all the wheels, otherwise the 
enemy may (when reinforcements reach him) retake the pieces 
and make use of a portion of them, by applying to some tlie 
wheels of others, since each wheel file every «arriafe. 
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408. OnenteriBgst(>wnfi|^itiiig,ifciabeUertok«ap 
olote to the iie«yw^lwoaiMit, it is probable that he hM pra* 
pftred evaqrthiiig for the ddfeooe, aod, if the oombatanti hap- 
pen to be mixfldy oc to be vety doie toother iu the street^ 
the troopa at the -windows oannot well fire, nor oan the mioMi 
prepared be exploded by them, for £sar of de«troyiD|f their own 
companions. * • * « 

470i If there be combatants at the windows looking 
on the street, w4ioie fire would gall the column which adrano 
cea to carry a bacrlcade, then the soldiers engaged in ^ 
attack should not enter the houses by the street door, but 
should gain possesion of them by pa^og from house to houae 
through the side walls (466). Effecting an entry into a 
house in this manner, the assailants are almost sure to be 
victorious—rbeoause the enemy posted in the house is tak^ 
by surprise, (the mine, by which he is enabled to enter thff 
house, being prepared without any noise till the moment of 
its explosion), after which the pioneers, if the hole be not suf- 
ficiently large, can give a few blows to the shattered wall. 
Should the room, which is on the opposite side of the wall to 
that where the mine was laid, contain any of the enemy, 
many of them will be struck by the stones and bricks flying 
from tbe wall, the room itself in which they are will be filled 
with smoke, and before they well know what is tbe matter, 
they will find tberaseWes attacked by the assailants. 

471. If) by any chance, the hole made by the explo- 
sion of the mine were small, and the puoneers could not enlarge 
it without a delay, then bottles filled with powder (wound 
round with rag, wood, and cord, so as not to break by a mere 
knock), having a lighted fuse, should he ready to be thrown 
by the assailants, like hand grenades, through the hole into 
the opposite room, so as to increase the terror of the enemy, 
and drive them £rom the apartment, while the pioneers are 
enlarging the aperture. 

472. For attacks of this nature, and for hoase fight- 
ing in general, active rifiemen are best adapted, each of whom 
ought to be armed with a revolving or a double-barrelled pistol 
and a dagger, which weapons are wielded easily in a room and 
in a crowd. A r^ioUm' is best for such work (665.) 

473. Having to advance along a street against an 
enemy, the troops should be in quarter distance column (of 
eompanies, platoons, or sections) so as to reach across the 
■treet, leaving only a small spaoe on either flank to allow one 
file at a time to pass. The leading company (platoon or aeo- 
tion) having fired a TolUy (not file firing) wiU reloadi Uxwbai* 
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diately; and, no soon u the voMei^ hu been dlioliargvdt 
another company (platoon or section) from the rear of the 
column, already waiting (in filen) on either nde of Um colunm 
in the space above alluded to, their muskets being loadad^^ 
will immediately march to the front, will form corapanj, aad 
fire another volley : then this last company will reload on Hn 
spot where it stands, while another division in its turn ihWL 
the rear, already waiting on the flanlcs, shall, in like manner, 
come to the front and fire — and so forth-— but not a ribat 
should he thrown away without a meaning. The left half of 
the company (or platoon^ which in column of files if waiting 
on the left flank of the column of companies, ready to iid- 
vance to the front, shall have its right in front ; while the 
other half waiting on the right flank shall have its lef^ in 
front — thus the centre files of the company waiting will be at 
the head of the two columns of files, as when the company 
advances by double files from its centre (181), the two halves, 
however, instead of being clone by the side of each other, will 
be on either flank of the column of companies. So soon as 
the two halves advancing to the front shall re-unite by wheel* 
ing inwariis (the leading flie of the right half to the left, and 
the leading file of the left half to the right), the Captain 
will say : Jlalt, Front (whereupon the men will come to 
Ready) Present — firb. The instant after the discharge, the 
next company, already in waiting, will advance as above: 
and so on. 

475. When it is resolved to carry a barricade, it will 
generally he found best to make a feint in front, while a de- 
tachment be sent routid to gain the rear of it. If the bani- 
cade he not high, those who defend it may be fired upon from 
the houses which overlook it in front. 

476. Advancing towards a barricade to storm it in 
front, it is best to advance protected by a movable barricade 
or shield able to stop a musket ball — but such things n^iiire 
care in making, and skill and coolness in nsuig (CXLlI., 
{$14). 

477. If the street be straight and the barricade be at 
m distance, artillery can be brought to play upon it; if it be 
oomposeil of paving stones (as frequently happens), and be 
not very thick, each cannon ball which strikes it scatters ^e 
splintereil stones like grape (505). 

478. But if the street be curved, and the barricade 
be consequently at a short distance from the assailants, it 
CMinot he attacked by artillery, because this arm would bttve 
to approach so near, that those behind the barricade, and 
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tbair parUMns »t the windows and on the roofii of tbe houses, 
coultl aimpomt blank at the artillerymen. 

47Vt To enable aseailantd to carry a barricade higher 
than their own shoulders, they must resort to gymnastiof. 
Having arrived at tbe barricade or wail whioh is to be scaled, 
the foremost men lean their left shoulder against it, keeping 
tbe breast clear of it at about an angle of furty-ftve, the right 
arm from the elbow to the wrist will be brought horizontally 
across the back, touching the left side with the right hand. 
By this means their companions who follow close behind them 
can by placing their feet on tbe right arms of those leaning 
against the wall, jump upon their shoulders, and reach the 
top of a moderate sized barricade. If the barricade be very 
high, then light scaling ladders are requisite. 

480. If the nature of the ground should have pre- 
Ycnted a corps from being sent round to the rear of a village 
or town to cut off tbe retreat of the enemy, it will in that 
case be proper on entering the place to prevent his escape by 
dashing forward to seize as quickly as possible the gate or 
other pass by which he cuuld reiire. If it be not possible to 
get possession of tbe gate itself, then the streets which lead 
to the gate may perhaps be secured, and the houses which 
command the communications may be occupied. Should it 
not be possible to cut off the entire corpH of the enetny, his 
baggage, ammunition, and some prisoners may be captured. 
The detachments which venture forward to seize such posts 
should be sufficiently strotig to resist a vigorous assault; but 
they need not in this iuHtance fear being themselves cut off, 
because the enemy being in flight cannot stop to prolong the 
engagement without exposing himself to be taken between two 
fires when the remainder of tbe corps which has entered the 
place comes up. 

48L Having obtained possession of a place (with or 

without resistance), and having an intention to establish 

tiierein the vanguard or a piquet, it is necessary to take the 

proper precautions to secure the detachment against an attack. 
« « « « « 

482t The civil authorities will provide rations, etc, 
tot the troops, FJid also shall find laborers, with their imple- 
ments, for the construction of barricades, etc. — for all which 
regular receipts will be given by the military command- 
ant. 

483* Persons with telescopes will be posted to watch 
the country around from the tops of churches and other ele- 
Tatsd situations (d3li>). 
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480i 1^^ commandiDg officer wiU ftend dftofilwwmtl 
to hold all the sorties belonging to the place, that Ykt may pDfe* 
vent any ona iroin going to inform the enemy of tl^juresenoe 
of the oorpa in the town : he will send one or more piqiirtg 
(riflemen in preference) along the roadii which lead to tt^ 
enemy, to sueh dintancca in advance aa may be coDTeniMiU 
and in positions which will not expose them to be attacked b^. 
uurpriiie. These piquets will post their sentries, of coune^wi. 
much as possible concealed from view : they way then enl 
down trees, or form any other hasty barricades ; after whioh^ 
if the enemy should not attack them too soon, they will ertpti 
more regular and solid defences. Not only should the aentinali. 
prevent any person from leaving the place, but those who a|h 
proach from the outside should likewise be prevented iroA 
returning, lest they might spread the alarm. The oommand* 
ing officer will cause to be examined all woods or suspiciouA: 
places in the neighborhood : he will place there such aeatiiei 
aa he may think requisite — but at a wood the sentries muak 
be on the oth^r tide, and patrols should frequently scour Um 
wood itself (440, 540*>). 

486. That portion of the vanguard which (not being 
detached on piquet or patrol) remivins in the village, will he 
divided into three parts : the firstt for sentinels, internal 
patrols, etc. : the second for the preparation of the barricade! 
and other defences (which wiil especially be intrusted to the 
engineers, if there be any with the vanguard) : the third pi^ 
will remain in reserve— these cannot, however, disperAC aboul 
the private houses or caf6s, but will take their rest all togethefi 
with tbeir arms beside them. That all may have an upper* 
tunity to repose, these portions will relieve each other eveiy 
six hours. 

487* Iq case the vanguard might find itself obliged 
to retire preoipitately, ammunition wagons and su.oh things 
should always be kept in the rear : also not to cause confusioi^ 
or embarrassment to the troops when they may be engaged 
with the enemy (602). 

488. When it appears probable that a town may be 
attacked by the enemy, it is bettei that all women and child- 
ren be sent away. The male population will obstinately de- 
fend a place, and will even be found capable of destroying it 
by fire, when their families are not in ii : but those same ntten 
will, when surrounded by women and children, very frtqnently 
hesitate and capitulate— besides which, women and children 
greatly embarrass the men while fighiing. It is therefocf 
worse than lUMless to expose them to that ill-treatineut whlflh 
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woald l>e sure to happen to thorn if the enemy were to con* 
qner (101, 734). 

4W« The object for which Barricadei, Braaetwoiln, 
or other defenoee are conatructed, is to enable a party com- 
paratively weak from a deficiency in number or in discipline, 
to resUtt a strong force of the enemy, and to gain time. Great 
attention should be given to this branch of the art of wkt— 
especially in defensive or insurrectionary operations: the 
shovel and pickaxe are arms which have often been despised, 
and on nearly every occasion too little used. Experience 
has shown that it is almost impossible to advance within 
a town when properly defended by resolute men. Sarsp 
gotsa and other cities, both in ancient and more modem timet, 
famish us with examples of what could be done when the 
means of resistance were far inferior to what they are to-day. 
True it is, that an enemy will generally bombard a town 
from a distance, when he finds his entrance resolutely resisted* 
but when the women and children have been sent away out 
of danger, a bombardment can do hut little mischief; where* 
as, the assailant will lose much precious time, and, if he hare 
often to resort to such measures, be will be unable to carry 
with him, far from his resources, a sufiScient amount 
of ammunition and heavy projectiles — ^while he may expect 
to be annoyed day and night by constant attacks in his rear, 
and his sentinels and even his piquets will be continually 
assailed. A people which properly defends every town, and, 
in the meantime, ceaselessly harasses the enemy in the open 
country, cammot bb subdued by any invader (99, 100). 

490* Many cities and towns are protected by perma- 
nent fortifications, constructed with all the ingenuity of 
modern engineering. For the attack and defence of such 
places, reference must be had to treatises explaining that par- 
ticular branch of the art of war (659* note). In this pocket 
manual it is only proposed to give the Patriotic Yulunteera 
some useful notions in concise terms indicative of the methods 
of protecting towns, etc., by hasty defences. 

491* It is not possible to lay down any one invariable 
rule for the defence of all villages and towns, each of which 
will have some local advantages which may be turned to ac- 
count, and which should, together with every preparation for 
resiHtancc, be concealed as much as possible from the view of 
the enemy. Loopholes for musketry can be made in the walls, 
and barricades and breastworks can be thrown up (99, d06) : 
and if there be any rising ground which commands the place, 
it must be secured (especially if there be situated thereon, a 
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convent or villa wHh % strong wall wkiofa tsi^ iHi^otm^mUt 
into a redoubt) to prevent its falling into the hands of th* 
enemy — becaiue, a town whieh is looked down u|na by tuk 
enemy from an eminence above it, is liable to be battlMred wlthh 
oat being able to return the fire : also, beeause if tho onetii(f 
were to get into the town, he could be fired upon vrith go«A 
effect from the hill above it. All unevenneits in ibe giottod^ 
or obstacles of any sort which may impede the view and tl|» 
fire from the top to the bottom of the hill, must be levelledi 
because they might serve as cover or concealment £or aa 
enemy (655,* 670). 

492. It often happens that a town may be near m 
river or torrent, which, if it be in front or on a flank, maj 
guarantee it against an attack, or at least may facilitate iia 
defence : or, if it be in the rear may serve as a moans of pro* 
tecting the retreat, by posting there a piquet to defend tiie 
bridge or ford. If there be neither a torrent nor a river, aa 
obstacle can be made (when the fields around are interseotad 
by ditches, walls, eta) by cutting the road, throwing away 
the earth excavated so that the hollow cannot be filled ia 
easily, and thus the advance of cavalry or artillery might be 
stopped : but, in such a case the defensive party should pra* 
pare a light plank platform with props in the centre, the 
whole of which can easily be drawn away by cords, and oaik 
serve as a temporary bridge. 

493* Almost every village or town will be found to 
have some isolated house (53, 603, OXXXIY.), with a strong 
wall, outside the town. If there be one which commands tha 
road and the ground around, it rnnst be put in a condition to 
make a vigorous resistance, cutting loopholes (CXXXIV.*) and 
rolling up carpets to serve, together with bales, etc., as banriH 
cades at the windows (CXXXIV.O) and balconies (OXXXIY.*!; 
as should likewise be done with those houses in the town itself 
commanding the ground in the direction of the enemy. Tha 
loopholes should not be so low from without as to allow the 
assailants to put the muzzles of their mubkets into them-^to 
obviate which, the lower part of each loophole ought to be six 
feet from the ground on the outer side. The glass must be 
taken out of the windows, otherwise the splinters might seri* 
ously injure the soldiers in the houses. I'he stables, garden, 
etc., generally offer means to increase the defences of a villa; 
but if the front or either side of the house be not Jimmied in 
some way, a breastwork becomes requisite before the doorway 
P, and sumeihiiig similar at the angles e, having an entraaea 
to these latter through the wall of the house or a window. 
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miese worksi firom behind which the patriots can fire, may he 
made of earUi or any materials which are not combuntible, 
lour to four and a half feet in height, so as to lye able to flrd 
oenveniently over the top-'-or the breaetworlc may be eren a 
little higheri if made with loopholes, and provided It docs not 
impede the fire from the windows. The patriots who defend 
% house, should, before the commencement of an engagement, 
be well informed respecting the ways and doors by which the 
retreat can be efiected ; otherwise much confusion may occur, 
and even the party defending the boune, while in fact it was 
in perfect safety, might imagine that it was cut off, and under 
tills false impression it might give way to a panic 

103/ Garden walls (CXXXV.) adjoining houses and 
field walls (CXXXV.^), should be prepared as breastworks, 
and maf be of much service against musketry. 

484* In case the preparations can be completed with* 
out the enemy's having any suspicion of their existence, he 
may be allowed to approach to within a few paces, when hb 
should be suddenly fired upon, as from an ambush, which will 
probably cause him to be driven back with great loss. Hand 
grenades can, in ambushes, be used in such cases with nearly 
as good effect as from ramparts. 

485. It would be well to bear in mind that no part 
of any hne of defenoe should be considered to be impregnable, 
and be consequently left totally unguarded. 

485/ Also, that when one attack be repelled (whether 
it be an outpost, village, or parapet) all danger should not 
be regarded as past, but every preparation should be made to 
repel another. 

49ff .^ That ammunition must never be wasted by nn* 
profitable firing. 

485.*^ That a temporary hospital should be establish- 
ed in every town or village towards the rear. The serious 
oases should vnth the greatest dispatch be transported to the 
general ambulance. 

485.^ That Sorties, whether in pursuit of a flying 
enemy, or to destroy some works, or to discover what the 
enemy is about, etc., require not only resolution, but likewise 
great caution not to let the party be cut off. 

485/ That the defenoe of parapets takes in general 
one man for every yard. It would be a useful precaution to 
have seen all men posted in their respective places before any 
portion be permitted to repose, that each man may knOW 
exactly what spot to rush to in case of a sudden alarm. 

485/ That if the menace ol vck. %»a«»^^ N&aS^ N»cv% 
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without tbe enemy attacking in earnest, it must not for fluiC 
reason be Bupponed that he will not make an attempt. To 
avoid, however, keeping the defendera under arras nnneoe^ 
sarily long, half or two-thirds of that portion destined for tte 
defence may repose, ready to man the parapets and other de* 
fences on the first signal. 

495,f The defenders of parapets should be provided 
not only with hand grenades to throw among the enemy, bnt 
likewise with incendiary balls or brands of fire suitable to 
ignite the fascines which might be thrown by ihe enemy into 
our trenches to fill them and enable the assailants to momt 
our works. 

495.^ That if an enemy should force himself into » 
town or village, and should be engaged in fighting mt oeTerml 
points in the different streets, a rusih of part or the whole re- 
serve might be made to seize the gate or chief road in their 
rear, and so cut off their retreat. Such a step would add 
£resh courage to the defenders, who j^hould then redouble their 
efforts on all sides, when it is probable that tbe enemy woaM 
be seized with a panic at finding himself surrounded, and 
thus the whole detachment, if not well seconded by timely 
aid, might be captured or destroyed. 

496. The Circassians (without the aid of artillery, 
and having, numerically speaking, but a comparatively lirait^ 
force) employ an excellent method for the defence of their Til- 
ages, the efficacy of which has been practically proved against 
the Russians (CXXXYI.). A line of contiguous, close bnt 
isolated pits ; or a ditch e (in the form of a straight line, 
n half circle, or any other figure), may be dug only suA- 
ciently wide to contain one man. and deep enough to leave 
nothing but the eyes and upper part of the head exposed, 
throwing part of the earth in front ^, and heaping behind a 
portion of the excavated earth 3 to a height that will entirely 
protect the head of the man in that ditch from being injured 
by the fire of the other men in the ditch in his rear. If the 
enemy, by rushing forward, should succeed in gaining the first 
ditch, the men in it must retire to the third one, passing 
through cuts already prepared for that purpose — and then 
from the second to the fourth, and so forth, if necessary : but 
an attacking ooluran could not face so terrible a fire as wonid 
be poured from men posted in such ditches, and moreover, an 
enemy would be discouraged beyond any calculation on find- 
ing that, alter having with great loss carried one ditch, an- 
other and then another presents itself in the rear. 

496.'* If the ascent be steep, the lines dfditdMi otn- 
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not be very near each other (CXXXVL*). The protection 
from behind i will not be necessary to guarantee from the fire 
of his compaoions the head of the man in the front ditch, be- 
cause only one line can fire at a time if the hill be preoipltoaB 
and rugged j but a flight embankment is requisite behind to 
stop grenades frotn rolling into the trench. There should 
always be men ready in the second line, in case of the enemy's 
peaching the first line by a sudden rush — when thoee in the 
first will retreat into the third line (691, *2, '3). 

496.^ The descent of a hill can be contested yeiy 
easily and successfully (CXXXYI.^), throwing upwards d the 
earth which has been excavated to form a standing place. Of 
course such places will be selected as appear best suited for 
each operations. 

49K' In streets, or even in open fields around a Til- 
lage, similar lines of trenches can be made (CXXXYI.*), seve- 
ral lines, ABC, could at the same time pour a steady fire at 
an advancing enemy who would be completely exposed. The 
trenches being very narrow, there would be little danger of 
shells beinff pitched in from afar (504). 

49? • In case the enemy should not allow those who 
defend the town sufficient time to throw up a breastwork all 
around the place, those defences ought to be first completed 
whioh are in the weakest parts, and which appear to be most 
exposed to an attack. 

497t* Every part of those defences must be flanked by 
a perpendicular fire (623) from some other part, which, in its 
turn, will be similarly protected — ^for it must be recollected 
that the oblique fire of infantry is not very effective ; but when 
any part is flanked by a perptodicular fire from another part, 
any column of attack must be caught between a cross-fire, 
each direction of which will be perpendicular. 

487*^ Cannon, however, can be perfectiy well brought 
to bear oblique to the front (5190* 

498. If any portion of the defensive works were to be 
exposed to a flank fire (or enfilade), some cover must be 
thrown Tip, pifoportioned to the penetration of the projectile it 
is intended to resist. 

496t* To render the enfilade more difficult for the 
enemy, whenever the side of any breastwork of ours is yeiy 
long, it would be wdl to make breaks in the straight line 
aa indicated (CXLIV. 6J23, 5l9«). 

498^. A common musket-b^ll will (or msjy) pene- 
trate 8 inches of Sbund >Mrood, or li feet in common earth dag 
Qp and weU rtnrmed down : a 6-pdx»| 4iin(^% ^ ^!V^^^S^ 
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feet: an 18-pdr., 11^ feet: a 24-pdr., 13 feet Some addi* 
tional thickness above the actual penetration must }>e Allowed, 
say, 15 or 16 feet fur a 12-pdr. field piece, and 18 to 20 lor 
an 18-pdr. Some earths are better than others : sand is bet^ 
ter than clay : turf is good : field-earth, unless well beaten 
down, is not of much service. In the present instance, how- 
ever, we are not treating of «i0^e« (99, 507% 661 note). 

499. The prufiles or vertical section of a parapet or 
breastwork is shown (CXXXVIL) \ g hed represents the par- 
apet : the outer crest : d the inner crest : h khk' c the ban* 
quette : ab k slope of banquette, which may vary in size^ bat 
is, generally, half the height of its base i g «f external elope 
of parapec, same height as its base i d e h' internal slope of 
parapet, i of the height for base : 4»/berme or ledge to oatdi 
the earth which may fall from the parapet i m n p q trench ot 
ditch from which is excavated the earth which serves to form 
the parapet. The external part g e will be i a yard lower 
than the interior part h «?— because if the top e d were hori- 
zontal, it would be impossible to aim at objects on the level 
of the ground. By embedding palisades z in the parapet 
pretty close together, the difficulty of mounting the work irom 
the side of the ditch is greatly augmented. Palisades can be 
placed at such heights as, according to the depth of the ditoh, 
seem to present to an enemy the greatest embarrassment: 
near to the top, therefore, is more useful than low down. 
They must slope rather downwards towards the points, and 
should have very sharp and jagged nails protruding round the 
sides : very sharp spikes of various sizes on the top part may 
be of use, particularly if there be sharp barbs directed down- 
wards, so as to cut or tear the ankles, and the upper leather 
of the shoes even if the soles should resist the points. Stakes,' 
sharp-pointed, as, driven irregularly into the ditch, and having 
sharp and jagged and barbed nails about their sides, and also 
broken bottles, cause great annoyance to an assailant. Mora- 
over, in front of the ditch for a hundred yards or more, van* 
ous impediments, which cannot serve for cover to an enemy, 
can be prepared in several places — such as broken bottles 
pretty close together, and stakes with jagged nails, all of 
which break the ranks, and help to occasion coofasion in a 
column of attack, especially one that advances under cover of 
the dark with the intention of effecting a surprise. 

500. Another method is shown (CXXXVIII.) not 
having a berme^ and having the ditch somewhat more precip- 
itous. This, however, is not generally prefsrred for field- 
works. 
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501i In making ready the interior of a town to rwiit 
an atwauit, some hoaMS mast be fixed npos and prepared 
(100*. 490) In rear of those streets by which ao enemy might 
come by a oironitous route. By seoaring such positions, the 
aJyanoe of the enemy may be checked till our retreat can be 
completed in g^ood order-'-sliould the enemy by any means 
have contrived to gain a footing in the place. 

501** One or more similar positions commanding 
every dS&onche to the rear should be prepart-d outside of th» 
village or town, so as to more effectually secure the retreat, 
and gain time for the safe transportation of the wounded, the 
ammunition; etc : also, to hold one's ground in the hope of 
the arrival of our reinforcements. 

50L** If an elevated position in the rear of a town 
can be secured, it may be of the greatest use, particularly if it 
should enable us to enfilade some of the streets and the 
cUdouckS, From such a position, an enemy can be fired upon 
with great effect, even if he should succeed in carrying tlie 
town : indeed, he might perhaps be obliged to abandon it. 

SOI*** Straw and every description of inflammable 
materials must be kept away from the convoy or baggage for 
fear of rockets or incendiary balls — and even as a safeguard 
against that common fault, carelessness. Wooden housee 
should, as a general rule, be avoided by the military. 

50II* in case the enemy should attempt to pass from 
house to house through the partition walLs (470), the houses 
which are in the streets leading towards the enemy should be 
prepared to meet suoh a contingency, by cutting loopholes in 
such a manner as not to allow the asstailnntii coming from 
that direction to get under them to prepare a mine (466) : for 
this reason the upper rooms should be so arranged with hoi^ 
in the flooring as te command the lower rooms, and to enable 
the defenders from above to drop grenades among, or to fire 
upon, the party below. The roofs of the highest housee 
should be taken possession of to prevent the assailants from 
going i^ong the tiles — as likewise for the purpose of firing 
upon the enemy's troops in the street below, for though these 
latter might, protected by a movable shield, advance against 
a barricade, such protection in the front would afford them no 
guarantee against the shots directed from the roofs and upper 
windows of the surrounding houses. 

503» Every houtte, placed in a state of defence inside 
or outside of a town, should have a party in reserve, posted 
in a central and convenient position in the rear^ aud o^a.^ ^ 
the enemy's fire. This party »Vio\i^^\i%.Nft %t«tt»A«a^Xv^^»^»^ 
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ders, ropes, etc., at hand, ready for any emergency. Tba home 
should be mined (517), that in the laAl extremity it oiay be 
blown up. 

504. The streets of every town that ezpeets aa 
attack, should be properly barricaded, and phould, in firont of 
these barricades, have ditches upon the Circassian syateui 
(495*), passages being cut through the wails of the housee on 
either side to enable the men in the trenches to retrjB»t. If 
there be not time sufficient to make such an arrangement, then 
planks or doors studded with sharp nails pointed upwards, and 
large quantities of broken bottles strewed in the atreeti 
greatly disconcert the advance of an attacking column. 

505. The form (508 to 514), the position (478, 613, 
515), and the material (476, '7, 508 to 513) for the oooHtmo- 
tion of the barricades, are matters of the greatest importance 
to the vanguard. If trees be found in the streets or boulevMrda 
of the town, they can be converted into barricades (631) : 
but the best description of material (whether in or out of a 
town) is Mftii (507*), when there is sufficient time to make 
the necessary preparations. Stones should not be used for a 
barricade, unless it be very thick, and even then such mate* 
rials should not be used on the upper part. The earUi reqni^ 
site for the barricade can be procured by cutting a trench, and 
throwing the earth on our side, so that the enemy not onlj 
has a barrier of earth to get over, but likewise a ditoh to 
scramble into and out oC 

506. When an attack is to be apprehended before a 
solid barricade can be completed, then a small temporaiy. 
protection (CXXXIX.) can hastily M thrown up in a very short 
space of time, excavating a ditch 2 to 2^ feet deep, and piling 
the earth on the side towards the enemy, which may eerve 
to enable a detachment to repel an attack, since the aoldien 
in the uitch F will have in front of them a little breaaU 
work R from four to five feet high (calculating from the 
bottom of the ditch), behind which he can fire in comparative 
security. 

5Q7. Hasty defences can also be made from walUi 
etc (CXXXV*), and obstructions in roads (CXL., 533«) : 
although afterwards thes« temporary defences can be aban» 
doned : but, should an attack be msde while solid works are 
being prepared, then these temporary ones will prove to be of 
great utility. 

507.* One man can generally excavate one cabio 
yard in one hour (.OOO). If, however, the excavation be large, 
it will occujty a larger proportion of time, becauMe the earth 
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will havo to be wheeled away or to be pitdiad icom one ezoip 
vation to another. AIho, some men moftt be employed in 
beating down the earth for breant works (498^). 

608i 7he form of a barrioa<le in the interior of a city 
is described in (CXLL). It ehouid have the masonry idea 
one yard wide and tvro yardn high. In caae masonry could 
not be constructed, strong posts might be driven into the 
ground, having substantial planks attached longitudinally to 
hold up the earth and prevent its failing. The barricade df 
e 4 composed of earth ^or perhaps carpets, bales or other non- 
inflammable materials, covered with earth oh the side /• 
which is exposed to the enemy) will have the outer part half 
a yard (e e) lower than the inner part & a (497) There must 
be a step ^ us n ^' on which the -soldiers mount to fire, and 
from which they descend to reload : and a ditch f g h k from 
2 to 2-^ yards wide— 4>ut its size will depend in part upon the 
materials of which 'the barricade is composed — because, if it 
be made altogether of earth, a greater quantity must be exca- 
vated. Should it not be convenient to excavate a Isrge ditch 
inside the city, earth should be brought from the neighboring 
gardens or courts, by doing which the carpets, etc., etc., which 
would otherwise be used for this, may be converted by pre- 
ference into movable barricades (514). A berme is not re- 
quisite for such barricades. Pointed stakes, broken bottles, 
etc., can be used as already recommended. 

509. It may sometimes be advantageous to construct 
a very high barricade (three or four yards, or even morf>, from 
the base to the crest), having, four feet from the top, a stand- 
ing for soldiers using small arms, and having below one or two 
embrasures for cannon. If these embrasures can be masked 
the enemy may be allowed to approach within twenty or 
thirty paccNiH— in which case the cannon will be loaded with 
round shot and grape, so that they will occasion the greatest 
possible amount of havoc on the advancing column. If there 
be two cannons so placed, one should be directly fired after 
the first — but not both at the same instant. 

510t The immovable barricades should not, iu the 
main streets, extend entirely across, so as to prevent the cir- 
culation of carts, etc., but a space on one flank should be left| 
sufficient for oAe carriage at a time to pass. The ditch ought, 
however, to extend entirely across the street, and a light plank 
bridge (which can with ease bo pulled anide) will suffice for 
temporary use. Just previous to a eoinbat that passage (not 
the ditch) can be dosed with sacks of earth, which rcyoAti «&e^ 
ways be ready prepared in heapt behind \\m \)«xt\naAft« 
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61L Sftcks of earth are very utefnl in enrtaSn pliaiOi 
where, from the hardncMS of the road or the rooky natnfs ^ 
the ground, uufficient earth cannot, without too nuoh delay, 
be excavated to form a barricade. These sacks moiit be ptted 
horizontally, one on the other. Sacks of every size or deacrip- 
tion (even those made from sheets, table-oloihs, «to.,) are^ 
use: the largcHt should be placed the lowest. Looim earth 
should be beaten in between the sacks to prevent the bolleti 
from traversing the interstices. 

512. Furniture can (when nothing better is at hand) 
be employed in making barricades. Carts and carriages opaM, 
and having their wheels taken off, can likewise be used ibr 
barricades, when time does not permit the constraction of 
more solid barriers. If the carts, etc., were filled with earth, 
carpets rolled up, and such like materialH, it would be advan- 
ti^s : woollen mattresseA are of little good. After a barri- 
cade of furniture shall have been formed in haste, a ditch may 
be excavated in front of it, so that if the enemy were to maks 
hid attack before the trench were terminated, its partial con* 
pletion would be some assistance to the defenders of that 
position. Long beams, intersecting the furniture and the car- 
riages are very useful — they should be tied or nailed to the 
furniture, keeping the poles or beams about three feet from the 
ground. Bales of linen or cotton (pressed) are useful, but they 
are liable to get unfaeteneil and torn by the canrKNi balls, in 
which case the cotton is very liable to cat-h fire — water should, 
therefore, be at hand, and torn places should be fastened «p 
again on every favorable occasion. If the defenders of a bar- 
ricade of furniture be driven from that position, it should be 
set on fire, provided the wind be in a direction to car>y the 
smoke into the enemy's eyes — therefore, on the inner part of 
such a barricade the requisite measures should be prepared Ibr 
firing it (631). 

013. Against mere cavalry a barricade of furniture 
can answer every purpose; even at the moment when the 
cavalry is advancing at speed, chairs thrown from the win- 
dows so close before them that they cannot stop their horses 
iu time, will cause many horsemen to fall, and the charge 
w.ll be but indifferently executed. 

614. In towns movable barricades can be mied per- 
fectly well (CXLII.). Section of the platform a A «, inade of 
wooii : barricade of mattresses or any belter materials, S tds^ 
height from the earth t to the top e d four and a half to Ave 
feet. The part exposed to the enemy d s must be a little 
lower than the interior part i (497). On the ootar part d 
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inftMn««(bl« materials shouM not be vaed. TheMi bvrioadtti 
ksving four fery low wheel* (eight or ten inehes in. haight). 
and not eKpo«ed to the enemy'd projeccilet, ean be paihed lor- 
warti, or dragged back by ropetf, »d far as neceietiy, ihonld 
the hotutett on either side be taken by the enemy. One single 
movable barrioade should not be niatde so large as to extend 
aoross the street; indeed none should be broader than the 
breadth of one large or two narrow mattresses, so that one or 
two could anMwer every useful purpose in a narrow pais, 
while in the main street several could be brought together to 
block up the way. 

515k. The position of a barrioade in a street it an 
important consideration. If it be constructed so as to be 
adapted to one or two cannons, any curve in the thoroughfare 
ehould be behind, and not before it, so as to obtain a long 
atraight line for the fire of the cannon — for it is hardly to be 
expected that the enemy will exf otte his artillery unproteoted 
by any works to the fire of that which is shielded by some 
efficacious barricades. 

515/ If the barrioade have no artillery it is better to 
construct it ju»(t behind a curve in the street, by which the 
enemy will be prevented from bringing artillery to play against 
it, since it would be necessary to approach too near to those 
behind the barricade, who would fire (point blank) at the ar- 
tillerymen. 

fiI5.^ At any rate,, wherever there be a barricade be^ 
fore a curve, another should be prepared (movable or statioa- 
ary) directly behind the same curve. 

515.' The employing of a cannon in a barrioade be- 
hind a curve, is nearly oselerts. 

515.^ All fixed barricades should be mined, in case 
of their being carried, when they should be blown up just as 
the enemy have gained possession. 

515.* It is necessary to be extremely caatious that 
the houses on eithur side o^ and in the rear of a barricade, be 
not taken by the enemy, who, probably, will endeavor to oirole 
round to the rear to attack them. 

619k The firing of musketry in streeta or <m bridges 
in a retreat may very frequently occur, and is precisely tb^ 
opposite to firing while advancing (473), whether thia be done 
by making the company (platoon or section) nearest the 
enemy faoe outwards and retire to the rear by the flanks after 
having fired a volley, and letting that same division there load 
and wait its turn to fire again : or whether the division near>r 
oat ta tba enemy form 4 &t^ aCtec haVvuf^tkiMi m^i^v)^ v^ 
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then retire fn that manner through the flies vf th» i 

in rear of it (474), which woukl occupy lei«8 time to exeoBte* 

than the retreat by flankH. 

517. Mines aie rery efficacious in th* defence off 
cities. Regular troops are accu8tu»vied to see their eompanion* 
injured by bullets or white arms, and Nueh casimlties make, in 
general, but little impression upoi! the others. But when they 
find them killed in an unusual manner, which all their dis* 
cipline and training cannot guard against, artd by a hand 
which cannot be seen, they are liable to get panic-struck aad 
to run away (47). Few, indeed, are the troops who will ad- 
vance after having seen blown up one or two hottiea full of 
their companions — or after a mine or two in the road Hbali 
have exploded in the midst of their column (470>. 

517*. ^^ cause a house to fall, there is no occasion to 
mine all four walls : if the two contiguows sides falL the reof 
must come down, and will destroy all who are beneath it. If 
one side only be mined, that supporting the beanrrs shonUl not 
be neglected, and especially the extremities of that side should 
be completely destroyed. If a wall be long, several noines will 
be requisite, and these should operate upon the walls between 
the windows, rather than under the windows — the whole so 
arranges! that the explosions be simultaneons fftSQ). 

517^* An unnecessary quantity of powder should not 
be expended on such work, as a small quantity, if iudieioMsly 
placed, will suffice for every nsefal purpose, ifevtr -watte 
powder. 

517.' To avoid the consequences of damp^ all minea 
mnst be hermetically closed in tin cases. 

517.** I'he confusion which two or three mines occa- 
sion through the enemy's ranks, ought to be taroed to account 
to follow up the advantage and augu>ent the panic and rotite. 

518. In towns the cavalry is, generally, of very littU^ 
use : but if^ after the explosion of one or two mines, the 
enemy should fall into confusion, his disorder woeld be im- 
mensely increaHcd if an attack were to be made on his rear by 
our cavalry. This panic is, generally, irremediable when sol- 
diers, already in di:forder, find their retreat menaced^ er cut off 
by a body of cavalry. 

520. A piquet is a detachment more or less nunMr- 
ous, destined for some special and local service. * • • 

522. To the inifitig piquet belongs the internal sei^ 
vice of the camp — the maintcfiance of order— the charge of 
prohibiting the entrance to any one not connected with the- 
army, or who has not a proper jwm— the safe custody of th* 
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prin m e ra fl uB btfgmge, eto. — the oare of khe anbulMiee— and 
the duty of iinriiishiny wntries and patrols withm and aromid 
the camp itself up to i he outlying piquet. B^peoially will be 
excluded all who sell spirilmcHis liquors. 

532\ The inlying piquet must be posted in a central 
position, near the head-quarters of the military ehief^ and 
should keep i^elf always ready to rush to the assistance of 
the outlying piquet (if such aid were required), or to sostain 
the first shock of a sudden attack, so as to gain for the sol- 
diers time sufficient to get into their respective ranks in good 
order. 

523. The outlyimg piquet is divided into two psfta : 
it most be supplied with implements for making entrench- 
ments (spades, picks, sledge-hammers, sacks, etc), and with 
hand-grenades, and signal rockets and lights. 

63L Officert on piquet have to perform the moat 
arduous duty. There is no situation in the military service 
where the negligence of a single man can entail such serioni 
mischief as on piquet duty— especially the advanced piquet. 
An officer ought to give a go(»d example to his soldiers, being. 
constantly on the alert and in activity, instead of enjoying 
repose or of putting himself under cover to avoid the incle- 
mency of the weather : he ought, in uhort, cheerfully to ex- 
pose himself to every danger, inconvenience, and fatigue (575, 
589, 714). 

581«* The officer on piquet, or advanced piquet, will, 
at^ he marches to his post, attentively study the nature of tha 
ground in the remr oi the position he is about to occupy ; so 
that if his piquet nhould be suddenly attacked, even hy nighty 
he will know how best to defend himself, and will be able to 
derive advantage from the various circumstances and local 
facilities suitable to check the advance of the enemy. 

53L^ When the officer commanding the advanced 
piquet shall have reached his post, he will adopt the necessary 
measures to cause hiH line of sentinels to secure his centre and 
to cover his flanks (540 to 545) : and he will decide during 
the daytime upon the situations in which he will post them 
after dark. He will open a communication with the advanced 
piquets on each flank : and he will keep up his communica- 
tion with the reserve, should it, by any accident, be incomplete 
— thovgh this ought to be performed by the reserve, so aa not 
to withdraw his force or distract his attention from the front. 
He will arrange and, as much as lies in his power, augment 
all the means of defence he will find within bin reach (533). 
He will, through his patrols, keep a a\iM^ XqcAl-vqN* «^<^'^^*'^ 
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line of hw aentineisy both within and withoat ; mod he win 
caase to be frequently viMited all copses, ditches, or other sob- 
piciouB places which might conceal an enemy. He will him* 
self frequently, by day and by night, go the rounds pf hie 
sentries and he will make each repeat to him his orders, to 
be sure that he knows them, and to make ea<^ man attentivCk 
He will interrogate (428) the country people to procure from 
them information, which he will forward to the oiBcer oomr 
manding the piquet (reserve) : and he will be on the alert to 
prevent the circulation of the spies of the enemy. He will get 
upon such elevated places as are within call of his post (or be 
will send some one to such posts as are too far for him to go 
to personally) to watch the movements in the enemy's camp, 
or such as may be observable alotig his front, or on the roade 
of communication. By night he will listen to try to discover 
if there be any rumbling of wheels :* or if there be any aug- 
mentation in the brightness or number of fires (533^). The in- 
crease in the number of fire-s indicates an arrival of reinforce- 
ments — but an increase in the size of the fires and in the 
flame, rather indicates the immediate march of the army. 

632. The officer commanding an outpost must bear 
in mind that he can, by day^ always defend his position tiU 
seriously menaced on the flanks, in which case (as a general 
rule) he must think of retreating in sufficient time, so as not 
to be compelled to resort to a precipitate flight — that is, unlese 
he bhall have received the order to maintain bis ground, 
wkieh ortUr, of oourtB^ h§ mnxl obey at all hazards. Unless 
he shall have received a positive order to that effect, he will 
never shut himself up in a house and allow himself to he sur- 
rounded : it is, indeed, a veiy extraordinary circamritanc« 
wiken the advance oi an enemy^s column can be stopped (6^ 
day) by a haudful of men ; and the useless exposure of sol- 
diers by which they incur the risk of being made prisoiMrs, or 
of being Hacrifioed uaelessly, is always to be avoided — better 
would it be to save them that they may fight in other posi- 
tions in which they may with advantage resist the enemy : 
but, in oase any detachment should have been ordered to 
maintain its ground, it must resist to the last man without 
retreating an inch. An attack confined solely to the front is^ 
however, totally different from a flank attack : and, when it 
is impossible to be surroundetl, the piquet can and •Hght to 
resist till reinforcement arrives — or till the order to retreat 
be given from the main corps. 

* ArtUlecj and iragook 
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588,* /Iw n»c«9Mryfor the mdvanmd piqtui to ruiH, 
an$f hm§ it mw {nen mt tke total 9<uTijU% of mil the detmck^ 
msnt), m Migki attmok — because, in nuoh » cue, the wifetf of 
the camp dependfl upon the resiHtance which the oatpost 
makes, whieh should, therefore, be such as to gain time safB- 
cLent to enahle tlie main -corps to get under arms and be ready 
to reoeive the enemy—- the acquisition of a single minute may, 
under suoh curoumstances, be of immense importance in its 
coBsequences. 

(^32.^ So toon as the advance piquet shall find itMlf 
attacked by nig^t, it will place itself behind that cover already 
prepared, and it must there fight, till the arrival of reiaforoa- 
ments (which will not tarry since the reserve is not far dis- 
tant) will enable the united force to repel the enemy. 

532.*^ If there be a fire at the advanced piquet, it will 
be advantageous for the soldiers attacked to get a little dis- 
tance behind it-— because, in such a position, the enemy can- 
not perceive them, while the same enemy must, as he ad- 
vances, be exposed to the glare of the light. 

533. The officer commanding the piquet or any out- 
post, will prepare a hasty artificial defence (CXXXIX.) with 
the least possible delay after reaching his pont (489, 49 i, '3, 
'6, 506, 511), if there be not some natural cover or some wall 
(GXXXV.*), house, stable, hedge, ditch, etc., which may answer 
the purpose; afrer whieh he will improve and strengthen these 
defences (CXXXIV.,» GXXXV., CXXXVI.«) if the enemy al- 
low him sutfioieiit time — calculating, however, the number^ 
men under his command, so as not to make worka which 
require more men than he has to defend them — abont one man 
for ew9ty yard. 

§S3/ It is, generally, better not to erect on a high 
road any obstacle which cannot be easily levelled — because 
such things might prove an embarrassment to our own army 
if it were suddenly ordered to advance : it would, therefore, be 
far better to use some light barricade in the road ^ flanking the 
same by some strong d^encein the field, out of the road itaelfl 

538.° A better way for making a mere obstmction in a 
road is, therefore, to cut one (or more) trenches large and deep, 
throwing away the earth excavated : a specimen is shown 
(CXL.) which affords no cover to the enemy, and is not per- 
ceived by him till close upon it, or till be have fallen in it by 
night: a b ed^ the cut two yards deep, two yards from a to J, 
which part will be strewn with broken bottles and planted 
with low and sharp stakes ; the side d e being so gently alo<^d. 
as tc afford n« concealnMiit oi eovet \o w «vi«co?j . 
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583/ Trees cut down, so m ta &U aoiMiilM ifmi, 

OMi serve very well either as a temporary obBtract4o% or . to 
conceal a barricade, from behind which inen can jMBp ap as 
effective fire : even branches of treen, broken bottiat^ boiurii 
with nail<3, or a simple cut in the road, delayH an «dvflBdB9 
enemy and exposes him to the fire of his adversary. 

594. Piquets placed in afnhutk must always reool* 
lect that, if the enemy should not succeed by night in Mdag 
our camp by surprise, he wiil hardly be able to adTaoeeMJAf 
dark^ even if it be against a very inferior force which may 
have its means of defence already prepared and ready. Haw 
much greater, indeed, will be the confusion of tba vamaf^ 
when, instead of surprising our camp (as ha anticipated^^ kt 
will actually find himself attacked. An ambush ia ana if 
those positions in war when boldness Mj^nci^snctf— beoauae,by 
that means confusion and ruin is scattered through Um ranks 
of an adversary. One little nocturnal ambush can oauaM a 
panic in an enemy's column — because (47) he instantiy -hii' 
agines that he will encounter other hidden foes. 

534.* On this service, as in every other, where it is 
necessary to hide oneself from the enemy, the moat perfsot 
silence is indispensable : no man can smoke or even lif^ a 
match, nor must any man subject to cough go on that aerviae 
—nor inust there be with the party a dog or horse. The warn 
must lie down in those places in which it is intended that tiMgf 
shall fight. Ambushes should have a support near at hand 
(447). 

534.^ Cavalry seldom form part of the troops aeiifc en 
such a service, but when they do, the horsemen should be with 
the support : or they may be ordered to make a large oiiouit to 
fall on the rear of some convoy — which is hardly to be aty lad 
an ambush (560). 

534*' -^n ambush should be posted in that place whare 
it is probable that the enemy may desire to pass— whether it 
he for the purpose of advancing to attack or to pursue : it ia, 
therefore, indispensable not only that it be kept oomptrtaly 
concealed from view, but that there should exist nolUog which 
might cause the enemy to suspect that there might be aane 
hidden danger : by day it will, probably, be behind boom hill 
or wood, a littln distance from the road, ho thai the party eon- 
oealed would strive to cut off the retreat of the eoeoiy, rather 
than to fire at him suddenly and close : though in aonie 
aituations that even can be managed. 

5M.' That the effect of an amhuih he MrlKt, il la 
fteoessary to let the enemy enter oompialsly into tta Ir^ h^ 
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fore firing opon him, which, by day, may be distant from the 
main ro^ 

6Mi* Bat the ambush by night will be near the 
road, and with this intention, the sentinel on watch must be 
placed some twenty yards or more from the end of the am- 
bush on the side toward the camp, ho that the enemy be ac- 
tually IN the snare when challenged — when, if the party should 
not reply satisfactorily, the sentry will lire upon it — and that 
ihot will serve as a signal for the rest of the ambush to fire. 
If it be practicable so to dispose of the men in ambuuh, they 
flhoald fire from, and upon more than one pari, so as to create a 
greater degree of consternation in the ranks of the astonished 
enemy, and cause him to believe himself to be surrounded : 
the soldiers in ambush must, however, be so situated as not 
so fire ou each other. 

534.^ The whole ambush should not fire at once, that 
they may not all be unloaded at the same time — unless it be 
determined to charge the enemy immediately with the bayo- 
net : neither should all aim at the head of the column, but 
•ome should fire upon its flanks. 

534.*^ The fire of an ambush upon an advancing 
column Will, to a certainty, give the alarm to the camp, and 
the piquet in re:serve will, on the first volley, rush to the aid 
of the outpost in ambush : if, therefore, the first discharge 
throw the enemy into confusion, how much will his disorder 
be augmented when our reinforcements arrive ! 

534* '^ By day some picked shots should aim at the 
officers of the enemy's column — ^but by night this cannot be 
done. 

534*^ Should two or more ambushes be concealed on 
difierent ruads, at no great distance from each other, so soon 
as one shall be engaged with the enemy, the others must (if 
there be no river or other obstacles to prevent this) circle 
round to tne rear quieJtljfj to cut ofi" the enemy's retreat, or to 
attack his rear : in either case such a movement will not fail 
to augment the panic and ruin of an adversary. 

534.^ When a large force is sent to operate npon the 
enemy by an ambush, it must reach the spot destined for its 
concealment by some circuitous route, so as to leave no traces 
of its passage along the ordinary road, where the enemy's 
eelers may pass to procure intelligence, or to seek indications 
of an enemy. 

536.^ Should any detachment not be relieved at the 
ntnal time, it will continue its service till relieved. 

63!f • Should a detachment tt&tioweiiaitvffGA ^AajjAaoAfs: 
10 
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the staff the parole and countersign of the day, the ofl|cer ooza^ 
ixianding that det^ehnienti. wUl furnish his party with word^ 
of recognition, wJhich he will t^lter for the rij|;ht ones, ao ^qqil 
aa these sh&il have heen tra^mitted to him from head.-quar* 
ters. This ij» hia^tter than ta continue to Miie.the same w.oitdil 
SB. those of. the previous day. 

538* Should a soot^nel be cut put or draert, that oui* 
post to which he belongs must iftstatulp change a|I its Kig3D<|.Ijp 
ftnd words of rf^ognition, gjlvlng al^ impoediate not].cQ to tliii 
neigkbpcipgou^poc^tit, to. the patrols, and piquet: whi<^ If^tl^ 
will twnamit. t^he. inl^Uigenqe, t^. the. staff (558) '. 

6M* Sentinels l^ day shpuld, in general, (but in 
misty weath^c and a^ night^they must always,) be doui^^ for 
the purpose of acting ai one man, who is able at the 8ftn(i« 
time to obierve and watch m. ^ rigjht and Irft, in front and 
.in near. 

SM**^ Sentinels luost, by day, be posted in e^eyated 
pQsitioos, so aa to be able to observe the rpada, and the coiu^* 
try in general ; keeping themselves, of. course, concealed, i^ 
iniioh as possible. ^ 

5ftQk* !Diey must, be careful not. to allow the reflec- 
tion ol the: son on their arms (especially oa their bayonets) to 
be seen. They must inform, the patrol of everything which 
may seem suspicious, so that the same naay be investigated. ^ 

540.' No sentinel should be posted so far off as noi 
4d be heard if he fire, though both a torrent and wind may 
CDmbine to drown the report, of his piece^-for it may happen 
that he have no other means of giving the alarm than by firing. 

541i » * * * When the sentinel perceives BPrae- 
thing unusual, such, as an alteration in the enemy^s sentinels 
Bind piquets, or if any advanced, sentinel of ours should ha>ve , 
ftred, or if there be much dust along the road, or, in shorty j 

any other symptoms of danger, that sentinel who observes ik(f \ 

circumstance should, provided the sentin4=;ls be double, imme- 
diately run to inform the nearest post, leaving hia comDapion 
for the moment alone. 

64L^ When a soldier is posted on ancniinence on thi» 
look-out, and in advance of the line of sentinels, it is better to 
send a corporal and three men, that the man on watch, may 
be fceqnontly relieved, without a relief being perceived goin^ 
forward so as to expose him to observation. The communi- 
oation with this sentinel must be kept up, and patrols must 
frequently be sent in that direction ; for» if he be npt yigilapty 
the party may bo ent oC ' ^ 
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51L^ Should circainatances not allow one of the Heb- 
titiels to leate hii companion (as, for instance, if several de* 
serters Were to present themselves at the same time), the in- 
telligence shall be passed to the nearest advanced piquet by 
one of the sentinels on the right or left. If the sentinels be 
not double, then it is necessary to pass the alarm or notice by 
the voice from one sentinel to the next, till it reaches the ad- 
vanced piquet, which must always keep up its communication 
with the line of sentinels. 

544. Sentinels should be changed at night from the 
positions which they have occupied during the day. The 
chain of sentinels must, at night, be drawn nearer to the sup- 
ports — that is, to the advanced piquets : and the soldiera 
composing the chain must be placed so near to each other, 
that neither a patrol nor any enemy can pass unobserved be- 
tween them. 

545. Those sentinels who, during thA day, were on 
the top or crest of hills or rising ground for the purpose of 
surveying a greater extent of country, should, at night, be 
withdrawn some twenty or thirty or more paces in the rear, 
when they will lie down — because a person who is placed low 
can, by night, more easily distinguish objects which are more 
elevated tiian he is, and which stand out ibove the horizon : 
while a person on high ground can hardly (or perhaps not at 
all) distinguish things below hiui. 

546. The parole (538) should not be required by a 
sentinel when the periion who gives it is at too great a dis- 
tance, so as not to cause the word to be spoken so loud that 
it may be heard by any otheir persons. The sentry will chal- 
lenge the patrol (or any person who approaches) when a: some 
distance off — then, having caused the party to halt, he will 
order one man to advance sufficiently near to give the word in 
a low tone of voice. This Catt be done with perfect security if 
the sentinels be double. * * « » Should more than one 
advance to give the word, or if the reply be not satisfactory, 
or if there be any hesitation, the sentinel in front Will fire, 
and then will go to the rear of his companion to reload 
(328). 

547* Sentinels must not get negligent by seeing pa- 
trols frequently approach, for serious mischiHfg might arise 
from letting parties pass or even approach, believing them to 
be merely patrols, and not having tested the matter by chal- 
lenging and demanding the parole. 

549. Sentinels must treat with great su&^v.cv<s^\. \.V\cn^ 
who appear near their poat 9xA. caW \Jttftvft*^\H«i^ dAwrtw*. 
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Sqeh personH must be ordered immediatelj to laj dowB ^Mt 
arxnti. and then (if there he nnany of them) the officer of the 
outpoBt must be informed of it, when a detachment will be 
sent to receive them as they advance, one at a timt and h%^ 
armed, 

548.^ JDeserters must be well treated: they will be 
interrogated by some officers of the staff (or by persons 
directed by the commander to examine them), bat they must 
be strictly prohibited from speaking to any one before inefar 
permission be accorded them by the Staff. 

550. Ii^ <^^® <^" officer witb a flag of trttcs, bearing 
dispatches or proposals from an enemy, should present him* 
self at the outpost, the sentinel will cause him to face away 
from us, and to wait at such a distance as may prevent him 
from surveying our line. The other sentinel will inform the 
officer of the outpost, who (shaping his conduct according to 
the instructions which he shall have received to meet such 
contingencies) will either cause the flag of truce to wait till 
the staffer field officer of the day he informjed of his presence 
—or he will at once direct that he be accompanied by an es- 
cort to the piquet (reserve), whence he will be sent to head- 
quarters in company of another escort. 

550/ The bearer of a flag of truce will, invariably, be 
treated with becoming civility. He will, however, not be per* 
mitte<i to converse with any one, except with the officer of the 
outpost, to whom he will simply state who he is If the 
bearer of the flag of truce merely bring a dispatch, the officer 
of the outpost will receive the same, giving a receipt for it, 
without allowing the stranger to come within the line of sen> 
tinels. All such dispatches must be instantly forwarded to 
the Staff. 

550.'' In certain cases, where it is important to keep 
fortifications or a line of defence concealed from view, the 
bearer of a flsg of truce will be escorted to head-quarters with 
his eyes bandaged. 

550** Should it happen that a bearer of a flag of 
truce shall have seen preparations for an attack, retreat or 
march, he may be temporarily detained till the effect of the 
information which he could carry back he no longier to be 
dreaded ; but he will, in such case, be treated with politeness, 
and the motive for his temporary detention will be explained 
to him. 

551* The object of patrols is, by patrolling (prowling) 
cautiously along the roads, paths, and surrouuding oountry, 
to guarantee the camp again^it a uudden attack. Woods, 
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manhet, TlUas, eon^enta, and other iuipldoni p«aoeii mult 
be visited aod examined. 

505, • « « Tlierefoire, if the enemy's patrol be 
toitkoHi the line of our sftnttnels, and be not menaoing, It is 
preferable to watch it rather than to aroase our whold army 
by an uncalled-for firing. * » * • 

555.^ But if a patrol or o£her party of the enemy 
(strong or weak) be discovered mthiu the line of our SeuUnels, 
then it must be iustantly and vigorotuly assaUed, 

6S17, The patrols ought (as much as lies iti their 
power) to return to the camp by a way different from that by 
which they have gone oui {5 AS). To prevent fatal mistakes, 
it is better on their approaching an ambush to advance to- 
wards it from the side nearest to our own camp, instead of 
from the side nearest to the enemy (^4), unless the patrol 
should have recently passed by the same ambush on going out 
to make its precautionary tour. 

559. ^^ ^'"^ extremely important that the patrols should, 
by day, visit those hills which overlook the plains: but very 
great prudence is required in this service. • * * • 

564. Should the foraging party be obliged by a vsstly 
superior furce to abandon all or part of a convoy, that portion 
must be burnt or destroyed, rather than suffer it to fall into 
the enemy's handn. 

566« ^^ attacked, the escort will make the best use of 
the natural defences which the country offers — as described 
under vanguard, skirmishers, combats in villages, etc. The 
enemy will probably attack in two bodies and by surprise: 
the one will fsll upon the escort, and separate it frOm the con- 
voy, and the other will endeavor to seize the convoy itself^ and 
to make off with it If the supports be driven in upon the 
oonvoy, great resistance can be made by fighting on, and firing 
from between and Irom under, the carts. 

566/ Attacks may generally be apprehended either 
just as the convoy halts, and the men, already tired, are at- 
tending to the animalrf : or just as the men are preparing the 
beasts of burden to resume their march: or on passing a ford 
or a bridge. 

566^. When the weather is very bad the oonvoy is 
more likely to be attacked than when it is fine. 

568. Should the convoy be considerable, it should be 
organized in three (or more) divisions— each separate division 
having its commander and its escort. 

569. Halting during the night (or on long halts during 
the day) the oonvoy shall be drawn up with, xh^vi vs^tA\vss&^3^ 
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«tch other, having the poles outwardti, and^eomciliiiies Haviof 
the wagonM in a double row with a space between eaohy raft* 
cient to allow the men and horsen easily to circuiate. Siieh 
positions should be selected as afford some protection at le»A- 
to the flanks, if such an advantage cannot be seciued all round 
the encampment. 

069*. '^^^ bivouac fire of a convoy must be made to 
the leeward of the wagons, if there be any wind of conse- 
quence. 

571* -^ convoy of barges will sometimes be sent along 
a canal or river, to which a proportionate escort muat be fbiw 
nished. The escort will have its vanguard, flankers, and rea^ 
guard : a small portion will be on the barges, and sonie boati 
free from incumbrance must be always ready to transfer men 
from one bank to the other. It will, indeed, be generally ad- 
visable to have a portion of the vanguard, rear-^uard, and 
flankers on each side of the river or canal. 

572* The Camp should be in a healthy situation (234): 
it should have good water (or at all events the best the neigh- 
borhood affordH) : trees or wood near, from whence oaa be 
procured firewood, and branches for forming huts for shelter 
from the rain and sun. The convents of monks are very con- 
venient for these reasons, when the troops requiring acoom* 
modation are not very numerous. In these places can alwayiii 
be found plenty of wood, excellent water, the best of wine, 
and every convenience. Moreover, the convents being sur- 
rounded with high and thick walls, and being generally sita-« 
ated on elevated sites, offer defensive positions easy to aecare 

against a surprise, and suitable to resist formidable attacks. 
« « * « 

674* The troops may sometimes be brought into a 
town or city : but that, as a general rule, should not be dono, 
unless it be temporarily to shelter them from extremely bad 
weather, or to avoid pestilential air. « « * Yog the con- 
venience of procuring provisions, the camp may sometimes be 
formed n«ar a city, but in such cases it will be necessary, 
from prudential motives, to forbid the soldiers from entering 
the place, posting a piquet at the gate, and causing the streeta 
to be frequently patrolled : but among patriot volunteers who 
take up anns in defence of humanity and the sacred principlea 
of liberty and progress, it will indeed be rare that any one 
should disobey orders which are not given capridously, but aa. 
a necessary precaution, and for the general welfare. There- 
lore, when a detachment happens to be in a towD| all will 
keep as much as possible together, and in some central posi- 
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tkm«, riporiof la tiM chunhM or.lwrge pdhUo boUdingi (Iml 
not in ]pfiTftto houM) ■hoidd the weatbcr be too wet, or tho 
sun too hot to allow the eoUieni to bivooao In the marked 
plaee, f^fk, or other open epeces. When eeveiml wrtlone aro 
divided in difforent parte of the city, all muet beibrehand be 
ad^ieed of eome central position where the whole ihould oon- 
oentrate on the fint alarm. 

576* ^he offioers ehould remain with their reepfotiYe 
oompanies at the bivouac. They must recollect that the soU 
dierH shape their oonduot upon the model exhibited to them 
in the example of their offioera — therefore a fault which may 
be committed by an officer is, from the consequences which Ifc 
may entail, much more reprehensible than the same error 
would be iri a simple soldier. Th§ offietn mnst acquire ths 
•Mieem of their men^ 9009 to Uad theut not bp diocipline alonOf 
bnt a!»o Sp f§9Ung» of affeotion and respect. This respeot 
will not be acquired by the neglect of duties, or by closing the 
eye to the faults of the subalterns — which is, on the contrary, 
a sure way to gain the contempt of the men (754). Let it 
be well understood that the only way to obtain respect and 
esteem is to show an example of coolneds and courage in the 
hour of battle — of patience and firmness in moments of su^ 
fering and priTatiun— of such exactitude and precision in the 
fulfilment of all duties as will stunulate others to do the 
Hame (3, 8. 9, 11, 14, 110). The collecting together men as 
tfoldiem 12) done to enable them to resist a common enemy—- 
the military regulations are intended to prevent the soldiery 
from falling into confusion, and to enable them to derive the 
greatest possible advantage from the union of force and 
means. All should therefore willingly submit to these incon* 
venienoetf, which are really of no account when compared, 
to the great principles involved in the success or failure of the 
war (531. 589, 707^ 714 note). 

S75/ So soon as the troops reaeh the camp, the offi« 
eers must see to the wants of their men before thinking of 
themselves. It ie not meant by this that they are to go with- 
out rest or refreshment, but merely that they are not to think 
ef repose for themselves till their soldiers have received their 
mzpplies. During the time the offioers are attending to thia 
eery essential ddty, their own orderlies will prepare for them 
-—by which arrangement «// can refresh and repose them* 
■elves, and in the shorteatt possible time be ready fur what- 
ever orders may be issued. 

576.^ ^ho greatest possible precision as to time ig 
indiepensable. The watches of the officers should be v 
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Uted loeordiBg to the time-piece of the Staffs N9 olBov 
■hould be in retard one natnute from the appointed liooi , ho 
•hould rather be a minute before it (42*, 584*). 

676* Officers must restrict their baggaga to tbftt 
which is ivally necessary in campaigning. * • • • XJn' 
eampaigning baggage of an officer will weigh little more thaa 
a soldier's knapsack, and being put into the smallest space 
possible, can be carried by the mule which transports thecoma 
pany's cooking utenaiis-^because the officer baring to fatigue! 
himself more than the private soldier, his baggage should be 
carried for him in the above manner, really for the advantage 
of the public service, and not as a luxury or privilege. 

577.* So soon as the troops reach the camp after 4 
march, the roll of each company will be called, and the pay, 
provisionfl, etc., will, if ready, be distributed ; any soldiec who 
may be absent, will (unless on duty) bo made to account for 
his neglect of discipline (590). 

579* When the evening roll-call is sounded (by buglee 
or drums), all the soldiers should retire to their bivouac (or 
quarters, if in town) ; no one shall be loitering about the ways 
(or the caf6s, if in town), even when the enemy is sup- 
posed to be a long way off— because, it is a most fatal erroc 
at any time to suppose oneself out of the enemy's reach — and 
because bad habitn should not be contracted during peacci or 
in citief far from danger. * * * » 

580* A sufficiency of rest (80) is most essential for 
■oldiers. The most refre»hing sleep is from 10 P. M. to 4 
A. M. (especially from midnight to 3 A. M.), and the men 
•hould if possible enjoy it The men should be allowed to 
repose and shade themselves from the sun, from mid-day to 3 
P. M., during the very hot days of summer, unless the exigen- 
oies of the service require other arrangements : every imagin- 
able precaution being of course taken to prevent a surprisCi 
and to be ready for any emergency at a moment's warning. 

580.' In campaigning the soldiers march much, and 
those who have not the good sense to rest themselves, cannot 
bear up against those fatigues which their companions endure 
perfectly w^i. Every one should, therefore, make sure of hi* 
rest, while it is in his power to do so — not by sleeping under 
the hedges or woods near the camp, but everf one at hi$ pott^ 
•ince it might occur that the army be ordered suddenly to 
march without sounding the alarm, and in perfect silence^ in 
which case all those who might be loitering outside the cannp 
would be left behind, and they might fall into the euemy^ 
power. 
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5M.^ Moraorer, if tiw Army iiweto te nddanlf «*« 
taoked, Ihen ifeTorf one Wen not at hi! pMti with his amw 
elose At hand to repel the enemy, eyerything wonld be in oon^ 
faiion Ainenf US. Eveiy man iihonid, thertiGMe, repom in his 
proper place, and no one thoald, after dnik, leare the camp 
without the permiasion of the commanding officer, or during 
daytime should go beyond the line of sentinels ;* be who trans- 
gresses these regulations runs the risk of being taken primmer 
oy the enemy, or of being arrested by some of our patrols, 
under the suspicion of having an intention to desert. 

582.^ While the soldiers are on the march, the rain 
does them little or no injury — but so soon as the march n 
finished, they should throw off the wet clothes and should pat 
en the great-coat f which will be dry), by which arrangement 
the man's wet clothes can be hung up to dry. 

083/ Every corps ought to have ^e proper numbcE 
of beasts of burden for the transport seivice— so as not to ha 
obliged (except on extraordinary occasions, and then only to a 
limited extent) to recur to the Comnfunes, and to forced 
requisitions. * * * « 

584/ The success of military operations depends uponi 
the precision of the manceuvres which are performed by the 
march of columns : if these columns do not march with duo 
exactness the military plans must fail, and the enemy will, of 
course, triumph. Also, the comfort, health, and safety of the 
>)oldier depend in a great degree, upon the attention which 
the commanding officer bestows upon the regularity of the 
march of his corps (575^: 5Q3). 

584t^ Unless during the extreme heat of summer, 
night marches fatigue mHekmote than day marches (580). 

585. When preparing to march, the troops should 
not be rnaiie to fail into the ranks much earlier than the tima 
specified, since it is both annoying, fatiguing and injurious to 
the rnen to be kept an nnneces-iarv length of time waiting. 

590.* The weight of the arms, ammnnition, accoutre* 
ments. knapsaoir, etc, of the modem soldier, vary slightly in 
the several European armies : they may be calculated at 561bs. 
English ; and sometimes the extra provisions, camp equipages, 
etc, have raised that weight to above 80ibs. The Roman sol- 
diers carried quite as heavy burdens, and yet they performed 
eztraortlinary marches. 

591.* To avoid wetting shoes in crossing a brook, it is 
better for the soldiers (if the commanding officer permit it to 
those at the head (594^) of the column^ whifih hft Hi\Uk ^ M 
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itan be no igraibt hmny) 1» trice off thrir ilMMb ftftA'^^M {hm 
en H[am after croMinf tke ford (234, 444). To pre^tat IMte 
•tones, dttst, ttnd loo«e gravel itom getting into t»e ehoee, Hn 
■pper leather immtoome abore the anklet, or (what ie bett«) 
the soldiers must wear low gaitenr. To preserve the solee of 
the feet in good walking order, an ointment oen be made of M 
and spirits of win^-'^r any other strong spirits : eadh wkHlff 
ought to have a little phial of this. 

697. To avoid deiays and the breaking of the raiik% 
it is preferable to take a oolunnn of march r&und, ratkmr tkmm 
through a vUlage or town. The mounted offioere abould be 
particularly attentive to see that men do not elip out of tbt 
ranks on such occasions (•'$77*, 714)^ 

598. A. march by night requires increased attentiw 
to avoid divisions or breaks between the several parti of a 
column, for even a very little distance betweeh the bfeitalioos 
or companies may, in the dark, result in the road being mis- 
taken by some portion — which would (especially on a retnwt) 
•ccasion great mincfaief. * • « « 

599. Perfect ailenee among the drivers of beaats ef 
burden and wagons is extrensely difficult to obtain— because 
many of them not being soldiers, and not understanding the 
necessity of silence, urge on their mules or oxen by the voicM 
in their usual mode : but silence mn»t be preserved at wuf 
price (even by severity), especially at night. 

599.^ Wagons should be inspected before a march) 
and they should nev^r be overloaded, but rather undor loaded: 
they are, however, liable sometimes to break down ; and when 
Buoh an accident should happen to one, it must quickly be 
dragged out of the road, so as not to encumber the line of 
march ; after which, if it he capable of being sp^dily repaired, 
it will follow at the end of the baggage train. 

600. This subject (rear-guard) brings forward, of 
course, the consideration of the rotrtat. Flight is diMkonof 
able — hut a retr«at,JH$tified by eirenmslanesi, it not dishonor- 
abls^ and requires both courage, coolne;<8, and a degree of 
military science much greater than is wanteil to attack an 
enemy. The principal reason for making a retreat is to 
acquire time : and soldiers should not he diMoouraged when a 
retreat is ordered, but should recollect that an army (if well 
disciplined and well commanded) often has, by retreating, de- 
stroyed its foe. When circumstanc^ are such that the army 
cannot maintain its position without incurring the probahil* 
ity of destruction, the commanding officer (without taking 
Into consideration hii own pride and amour froprt) should, in 
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good time, oonaider the pcopuety of r«ftraatiiigy, by wh^ik 
me«is he may presenre the corpe intrusted to bie guidMiQai. 
and may so mancBarre as to place it in aom« otbpr po«itioi|f 
ia which it can be able to fight with advantag^ff-mhich ooi|)4 
not be accomplished if the chief (persisting obstinately in 
maintaining his false position) were to cause- the deljeat ob 
deetraction of his troops (533, '3) : or if he should be forced to 
take to a Rhatnefui aud ruinous flight To nstire fighting iMh 
fore an enemy (confident through his previous success and his 
numerical superiority) saving the wounded, etc, and siting 
up such a position as to be able to defy, aud perhaps to ovar^ 
oome, his adveritary, is a feat of generalship which few oaa 
perform ; but all the military science of a commander will b^ 
useless if the troops be not well disciplined, obedient^, i^ajouf, 
and patient (8, 6, 10, 100, 110, 342). 

601. " The rear-guard is the vanguard reversed.'' 

602* * * *■ * As it is probable that the enemy 
will pursue vigorously, so soon as he discovers, the retreat, it 
is necessary that the retreating corps be disembarrassed of 
every incumbrance — that which cannot be carried o£f must 
be destroyed, that it fall not into the enemy's hands. 

603. If the retreating army were to take two or 
three different roads (dividing itself into different corps), with 
the preconcerted plan of reuniting at |ome suitable place, the 
enemy in pursuit will be uncertain as to which road to follow, 
and the retreating army may thus acquire sufficient time to 
reorganise or to receive reinforcements. 

604* * * * Grreat vigilance is required.to keep the 
troops t<»Kether in passing through towns and villages (579). 

610. The rear-guard must defend all bridges, villa* 
ges, narrow passes, etc., where a few can check a much more 
powerful enemy, and oblige him to employ a larger force, to 
disadvantage. • • ♦ ♦ 

610." Fords may be spoilt, or, at the least, rendered 
very difficult to pass, by cutting deep ditches therein-— or by 
throwing in trunks of trees, etc, and whole trees upon them : 
also spikes, harrows, etc, under waUr^ to throw down and 
injure the horses. 

612. In retreating across a plain in which many ob- 
stmctions and much cover may be found, it is necessary to 
run from one stopping-place to another, prolonging a little 
the usual halt in such places as present peculiar facilities of 
defence 

617* It will generally be found that the obstaclee- 
iHiioh present themselves to the army in its rett«at|U>afi)^-^ib 
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woods, bridges, fords, etc., can (if the oolumn retro^fc^ig ano- 
oeed in passing them without any mivfortune) yery oaaily be 
tdmed to account in checking the advance of the punming 
anemy (606, 622). * * * * 

618. Whenever the retreating army should be oMiged 
temporarily to halt, or to march slowly, on account of ineof^ 
ing with some defile or other obstruction, the position of tiM 
rear-guard becomes extremely difficult, because it roust at all 
risks, and even at the price of self-aacriflce, acquire time aaiB- 
eient to allow the rest of the army to pass in safety thoee 
narrow places — while at every moment the enemy's vangowd 
becomes stronger, and the centre of our rear-goard Im in dali- 
ger of being broken by the increasing numbers of the enemy, 
or our flanks are liable to be turned. Under such circumatan- 
oes the rear-guard should be reinforced from the main ooips, 
for it might occur that the entire of the supports and reeerre 
were formed into lines of skirmishers (386, '8). Every hooie, 
wood, hedge, ditch, rivulet, etc., can become, under the direc- 
tion of a skillful and active leader, formidable impedimenta to 
the advance of an enemy. The rear-gnard cannot lunUimM 
its march till the main body of the army which it protects is 
safe (702, *3, '4). 

619. In mountainous parts of a couutry it frequently 
occurs that a defile is so long that the entire army (vanguard 
included) mupt be within it at the same time. In i<uch a caae 
the defile can be defended within itself — provided the flanks 
be in our hands. The position to select fur such a combat 
would be a narrow part of the road, having either precipices 
or overhanging rocks on each side— especially if such a spot 
oonld be enfiladed by some pieces of artillery. The place 
should not, however, be so near to the entry of the pass as to 
prevent the entire army of the enemy from coming in ; ao4 ao 
soon as the engagement has commenced, a party in ambush 
should cut off the retreat, blocking up the exit of the dt'flle. 
Many large armies have been annihilated in this manner (616, 
690). 

620. When a corps defends itself in a wood, it most 
be recollected that the principal advantage lies in defendiag 
the border^ because by following that system the enemy, with- 
out being protected or conceued, is obliged to advanoe over 
the open country, against an adversary who is both protected 
from injury and is hidden from view. 

620.* If the force in the wood be provided with 
artillery, the cannon should be placed behind some parapet or 
brcMtwork. 
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. . 680*^ tile ttlient anglea of » vroo<L are ivij vmetal in 
pcQtflQtiog the ipffeof the border by means of alUak fife, bat 
theae poiuts are actually the weakest for refuting an attack, 
aiHl,^ ODoe th«L enemy were to succeed ia effecting. In that part 
a ^gment with ever so small a party, reinforcements would 
sp^dily come up to him. 

630." To the salient angles, therefore, the greatest 
attention. of the defenders must be directed — the detachmem^ 
pasted there must be frequently relieved, and artillery should 
be. posted in such positions as to protect both flanks of suoh 
jaiiBnt angles, as likewise to command all roads or paths by 
which an enemy's column might approach to attack these 
weak spots. The defenders should not allow their attention 
to be drawn away by the enemy'M sklrmiAhers (440) so as to 
aegieot the enaray's advancing column, which is the most im- 
portant consideration. 

6S0«^ Should the defenders be driven from the border 
of the wood nearest to the enemy, and step by step be forced 
to. retreat to the opposite limit, the most strenuous exertions 
must be used to remain within and retain possession of that 
border ; because if the skirmishers lose foothold within the 
wood, they will (when reinforcements arrive) find very great 
difficulty in regaining possession — and the ioss of such a pott 
nkay perhaps compromise the safety of the arrny. 

620t* But should it happen that notwithstanding its 
utmost exertions the rear-guard lose the whole of the wood, 
the reserve wiU post itself behind the nearest suitable protec- 
tiou to sustain and rally the flying skirmishers, and to prevent 
the enemy from advancing out of the cover. 

821, When trees are felled (84, 533^ and cast aoroBs 
a road merely to create an obstacle, those places ^should be 
aelaoted where the fields and the ditches on the roadside pre- 
•ont the moat strious obsUule* to the enemjf^a cavalry ;* be- 
caoae, if the cavalry and artillery can, without much diflSlcalty, 
loave the road and turn the barrier by going throngb the fields, 
it would be useless to q^nd (nuch time and trouble in mak- 
iag auch obstruotions. Threes should be felled po as to fiall 
wilii thoir boughs nearly direct across the road, but rather 
points towards than from the enemy. When there are trees 
ottioachflida of the road, two should be cut opposite to each 
other, so as to cross and eqtangle their boughs. The stem of 
-||m trees ahould be out at about two to two and a half feet 
•hove, the level o( jtfie fioo^dt ^<^ ^^^ P>"^^ ^^ ^^ trunk on 

• This ihonld likewise be observed In llw«BkVp« ^tmnt 
•riwileed^ 

21 
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the side where the tree falls onght not to be entirely ent 
through, so that the upper part sffaouid yet adhere to the stamp, 
that the obMtruction be made more formidable. If there be 
sufficient time, the boughd which eaournber our side of tbe 
barricade should be lopped off, or should be half cut throogb 
and turned towards the stump, by which means the obstade 
will become more difficult to surmount, and skirnnishers ean 
the better conceal themselves, and make use of tboir arms. 
When there happen to be other trees (or even another) a few 
vards in rear of those already cun down, one of them shonkl 
be felled on either side of the road, so that the branches of 
these trees pointing directly towards the enemy, shaj] eeidi 
respectively cover the stumpi of thoife already thrown ecroai 
the road. The tops of the boughs of these latter trees shoald 
not project beyond the boughs of the trees across the road, 
because by this means a hollow can be formed behind the bar- 
ricade sufficient to conceal a small party of soldiers. Makinf 
a cut in the road in fnmt of the barrier of felled treea, the 
earih excavated must be cast on the trees themselves. 

622* An officer may sometimes find himself nndar 
the necessity of destroying a bridge : but in general the de- 
struction of a bridge is useless if the river be fordable, or if the 
boats be not in our hands. It would, in most instanoea, be 
better (if practicable) to dispute the passage of the bridge, 
rather than destroy it altogether, using the embankment as a 
temporary fortification. But if it be the intention of the 
commander to continue the retreat beyond the river, and if 
it be necessary at any cost to prevent the main body ci the 
enemy from pre!*sing too close upon the retreating army, 
while no other means of checking the enemy be within reach, 
then it will be proper to sacrifice the bridge to gain that time 
which is indispensable to save our own army (617). 

622«* When a bridge is broken or burned, it is neces- 
sary to bring all the neighboring timber from the oppoaite 
bank to our side of the river, or to destroy it 

622*^ The mining, firing, or breaking of a bridge 
should be done in that part where the current is most rapid, 
and the water is very deep. If the river be all across of equal 
depth and rapidity, the break in the bridge should by prnsr- 
ence be made near our side. ' 

622." Any of the above preparations can be gotten 
ready as a precaution (either before or daring the retreet of 
the army across the bridge) without consummating the work 
of destruction till that moment when it may be considered to 
bo sbaolately iadiapenaable. 

A2& Bridget can be retaAnei Va vox Va&Aa V| ^hsQiir- 
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ing up » defence (field or permanent) oalled lit* ii$ fomt^ 
erected on the enemy's bank of the river. The advantage 
which a worlc of this sort potuesM:! is to keep the enemy at a 
distance, and to allow oar own army to re-crosa the bridge 
without any difficulty so soon as its reinforceinenta sht^l 
arrive (625»). • • • ♦ 

624. All defensive works should be so oonstruoted 
that every part is protected, not by its own fires alone, bnt by 
the perpendicular fire (497) from some other part very near, 
which two united must, of course, produce a cross-fire (519'): 
besides which some inner work (generally ameav) shoahi 
always be constructed in rear of every weak spot, in case of 
the enemy effecting a lodgment within the defencfS. The 
chief danger from the enemy's batteries lies in having the 
straight sides of our defences too long, so as to be exposed to 
an enfilade ; therefore, breaks b d^ in such long straight linet, 
should always be made (CXLIY.) When the enemy cannot 
distinctly see the angle of a fortification as in the lines d «, 
h g^ k fd^ n r, he cannot plant his batteries so as to enfilade. 
Profiled of parapets are given in CXXXYII., CXXXVIIL, 
CXLI., CXUV.,* CXLIV.»» 

625i* Small thet de pont^ easy to be thrown up in 
haste by few men, are shown in figures CXLYI., CXLVII., 
CXLVIII. (623 note). 

626. In throwing up a hasty field-work to defend a 
bridge for the passage of troops, it is, as above explained, very 
desirable to select such parts of the river as enable our batter- 
ies from our side of the stream, to protect the approaches : 
and, if the number of troops which may be requireid to tra- 
verse be considerable, two or even three bridges should be 
constructed, and the 9ucientB (circle) should be spacious 
(CXLVJ^ 

628* Should the bridge, which it is necessary to se- 
cure, be situated on a bend of the river, so that the opposite 
banic command the rear of the bridge (CL.), then it will be 
necessary to reinforce the Ut» de pant by barriers & on each 
side near the river, having boats for the retreat of the garrison, 
who, if obliged to retreat, will blow up the work. Batteries 
S S must be planted on our bank to keep the enemy at a dia* 
taace. 

629. When a wooden bridge has to be rendered im- 
passable for an enemy, and it be not necessary to deatroy the 

* " T^t68 deparUf as laid down in our schoolSf are of use onlv for 
small rivers, the passage of irhioh is comparaUvelj «liQ!t>>.^^ — HofB«MfirN. 
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whole of it, the beeiuB of a portion of it may be torn off tod 
CMried to our eide of the river, so as to have them at hand to 
replace whenever the order shall be given to the army to r«- 
crou the river : but such an operation requires time to aeoom* 
pli«h, and oannot be performed while an army is retreating 
across the bridge. 

629-^ Or the beams of the bridge noay be out with 

saws and axes — but this also taices considerable time to effeott 

» e « e « 

629.*" Therefore, if the bridge be of wood, it would 
be better (if the enemy are pursuing closely upon our army) 
to apply ^re — though there be a chance of the whole of it 
being consumed. When such a resolution has been taken, all 
the necessary preparations (such aa laying the fire, etc.) oan* 
as a preeauiionary metuure^ be arranged while the retreating 
army is crossing the bridge — and, in case of being at length 
obliged effectually to interrupt the communication with the 
opposite bank, the fire can, at any moment, be lighted: 
whereas, if such destruction should eventually prove not to 
be absolute necessity, then all the preparations can be takeo 
away, and the bridge will have suffered little injury. It matt 
be remembered that the centre beams of the bridge are much 
smaller than tiiose on the sides, and that the fire will bum 
more fiercely in the centre, which is the part where it ia of 
least use— therefore, to insure destruction of the strong sid^ 
beams which support the flooring, it will be necessary to nU 
half through those side-beams in two separate places (It) to SO 
paces apart), just over that part where the fire is lighted. 
Those cuts should be made with axes or hatchets, and not 
with sawA that the flame may enter better into the apertiUML 

829** A barricade of wood may be col lee led at the 
foot of tne bridge towards the enemy, which, being dry, and 
combustible, will speedily ignite, and will serve as a seriom 
obstacle to any corps which might attempt to force a paasagt^ 
and thus time might be acquired, while the fire beneath Uie 
bridge spreads and gains strength. A pile of straw, wood, etc, 
very dry and combustible, and not cumbrous from Itn weight, 
should be ready near the foot of the bridge, no as to be in a 
few minutes heaped upon the part above indicated — whidi, 
of course, would not be done till all our own soldiers had 
paMod. 

630. If <k bridge be o£ stone or brick it may be d^ 
■troyed by breaking the key of an arch — ^but it is best to ming 
it. The mine requires great attention in its managenieut— 
boeause, the external part of the bridge k by far the mnat 
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■olid ; therafiwe, if tte powder b« not plued in anoh * niMinor 
Bft to act upon theie partii, they remain nnhftrmod. 2%« puw" 
dnr for tk9 mime must be indeed in « tm osm, kerwuHeaUi^ 
tealedj to guard mgainwt damp, • * * • « 

681. * * * Mufiketi when abandonded ahoold 
have their estocks broken or burnt, the lock rendered naeieiw by 
taking avtrsy some jNeces of it, and each barrel should be either 
broken or elightly hent^ eo that it will not shoot straight. 
Wagons can be rendered useless by breaking the whMls, 
which broken wagons and every description of iinpedimeots to 
the march of the enemy, shonld be strewed along the road to 
embarracM the advance of any pursuing corps, sonoetimea 
placing these obstructions behind trees felled to conceal them, 
whence the rear-guard can fire with a deadly aim. * « « 

633. The officer commanding the rear-guard must 
bear in mind that it is his especial duty to prevent the ap- 
proach of an enemy (let the consequences be what they may 
to the rear-guard), so that the retreat of the army be not hur- 
ried and disorderly, and do not degenerate into a flight (47, 
600) — for then the troops would inevitably be massacred by 
the enemy. 

633.^ Detached parties (and even isolated soldiers) 
must, imitating the leal of the officers, act with extreme reso- 
lution and calmness on a retreat (305, 704) — for should a posi- 
tion, or even a post, be, under such critical circumstances, pre- 
cipitately abandoned or feebly defended, the whole rear-guard, 
■lid conH(>quently the retreating army itself, may be compro- 
mised (618). 

633.* In short, the commander of the rear-guard, 
animating his offioers and men, must use the utmost activity, 
eon rage, and prudence, turning to account every circumstance 
to protect his own men, and to inflict injury upon the enemy. 
That officer who knows how to manage well a rstrbat, 
has little to learn in b18 profession. 

introduction to appendix. 

The preceding portion of this work was prepared with a view 
to facilitate the young patriots of Italy in fitting themselves 
to do their duty aa soldiers in a short space of time, either in 
ihe ranks with shouldered muskets, or as officers, or even in 
oommand of a battalion of volunteers. But the recollection of 
many scenes which came under the notice of the author in 
1848 '9 (scenes by no means limited to Italy, but exactly simi* 
lar to such as havo ooourred, and will occur, in all momenta 

11* 
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of rerolation, from tboTery natnreof thiiigB)^ lM«>iiidtMfid Irfm 
to add Home further rermirkB in an ajtfwndim; that theaa tm 
thiu>iai«tic bat inexperienced young men, getting some g anaw l 
idea of the manner in which troopii are ueually drawn up bar 
fore an enemy, may not hesitate tu perform, nor may ever vary, 
the execution of an order ; or be dissatisfied or OTen suepioioui 
beeause the entire force is not placed in the firout; or bHsaoM^ 
on some ocoaxion, a temporary retreat may be ordered, wbera* 
by an advantage of po^'ition may be obtained, and perhaps a 
dieaater may be avoided. On niich critical oc9CHMion« tte 
greatest promjttiiftde in indispensable in executing every oite^ 
aod ur.less the young patriots who have had the courage te 
revolt against the tyrannical oppression of the old governnrieiit^ 
have Hiitticient good sense to distinguish between the propci* 
ety of opposition in the paiit CH^e, and its fatal effect in tiM 
present instance ; and unless th«^y comprehend the in iiiirily 
of implicit and prompt obedience in military mattern, the uiti* 
mate success of their resiHtance against the old royal dtvimt 
right tyranny becomes jeopardized (14, 15, 109, 110, 707/ 
722). 

In the appendix the author also gives to the young offieer 
in command of a battalion some notion of his duty wht'u in a 
division with other corps of all arms^-or if he be detached-! 
together with other matters of general utility, not comprised-off 
sufficiently developed in the preceding portion of this manwuL 

The term taeties means the combined movement of ea 
army or a corps in contact, or on the point of coming tote 
direct contact with an enemy. Strategy signifies the iiiOf«> 
ments of the several corps over a large extent of country, seek* 
to out-manoBnvre the enemy, and to procure advantages ci 

position and of communication, whereby to ensure tht 

ability to concentrate superior forces on the weak points of aa 
adversnry. 

There have recently been invented several methods of loeik 
ing rifles quickly, and without employing much force in driv- 
ing hume the bullet, as the use of force unsteadies the hand. 
Most of these rifles have the further advantage of not requiring 
as much powder as is now used, for which reason they make 
less smoke (244) than those in ordinary use. 

Troops armed with fast loaders can fire (with greater preei^ 
sion than they can with ordinary muskets, or rifles) three (or 
four) shots per minute, having time to aim at a mass .- he^ 
however, who fires eight shots per minute will certainly not 
put more (and, generally, will put fewer) balls into a target 
than the man who fires three shots per minute with the saint 
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(impfwrad koading) piere, and ftims deliberAitly and Hteadily. 
Every imprav^ment in the weapons of infantry, placed fch&t 
portion of tlM army in a Htate more easily to reMist both artil- 
lery and cavalry. ThiM circunnstance will not change the fun* 
damental principles of the art of war, neither will it vary any 
great deal the service of the officers on piquet, patrol, van- 
gnaid, etc ; but in certain details of attack and defence, the 
reoent improvements of firearms can, and onght to be, turned 
to account. It must be recollected that, field artillery and 
cavalry having, as above shown, lost many of their former 
relative advantoges over foot soldiers, the populations which 
rise in insurrection, have a better chance of ^uccess : and the 
Goorrilla (notwithntauding that it has little military inHtruc- 
tion, and may, very likely, have no artillery of its own to aa- 
■iat it) will become more powerful in proportion as the artil* 
lery and cavalry of the enemy becomes less formidable. 

634. An aintjf may be formed in one or more /tiiM«* 
each line, deployetl or not, is divided into right and lehunngs: 
each wing into divisions; each diviMion into brigades; each 
brigade into battalious (106. 215, 358). 

6Mi As in musketry (244, '5), the accuracy and 
range of cannon will vary conniderably, owing principally to 
windage—that is, the degree of looseness of the ball in the 
piece. The inaccuracy of small calibres increases in an in- 
credible degree as the distance augments. 

A 6 pounder, charged with l^b. of powder and a round 
shot will, at 

degrees of elevation, touch the horizon at about 320 yards. 
ff . . . . . . . 1500 " 

A heavier charge of powder would propel the ball to a somo- 
wfaat, but not much, greater distance. The quality of the 
powder also makes a difference. 

A 12 pdr. field-piece, charged with 2ilb. of pow- 
der and a solid round shot. yards. 

elevation ..... 360 " 

1 ...... 700 

li ...... 860 

9 1000 " 

5 ...... 1250 «* 

4 ...... 1460 

6 (lometimea even so far as 1700) . . 1625 

669. Battering should not be tried against ramparfct 
at a greater distance tbAn 300 yards with heavy pieces : and 
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yet nearer wMi smaller calibre. The beit ariUtioB, hfrnvfrn, 
is the effect produced by the balls. Cannon for batteriiic 
mutit (whatever be the calibre) be very strong on aocouiifco£ 
the quantity of the charge used. 

659.* An effect can, of course, be produced ou la 
house by any field pieces (702) : the shots should be directed 
againMt the portions of wall between three or four neighborinc 
windows on the lower floor, by which the upper paft of tha 
house loses its support, and will quickly cave in : the aoglea 
should, likewise, be battered, concentrating the shota, as near 
as possible on the same spot till that be shattered, instead of 
scattering them all about the building. 

659i^ ^bo heavy artillery (24. pdrs.)» in breaching, will 
make quteJter work of a rampart — nevertheless, pieces cf 
smaller calibre (12 pdrs.), will (but in a longer time) bara 
much the same effect by firing the same weight of metal and 
of powder, except against very hard masonry. 

660. Although muiikets carrying round bullets have 
been in use for such a length of time, there nevertheless ezp 
ists, even now. a difference cf opinion respecting their range 
and average efficiency (246). It is true that their conatruction 
has varied from the match lock to the flint and steel, and 
lastly to the percussion ; while the rifled barrels have in cer- 
tain cases, superseded the smooth b<>re: thus what was fot^ 
merly the maximum of their efficiency, may easily be excelled 
in the present day. But, since experiments and authorities 
differ respecting arms which have been tried practically lo 
long in actual service, how much greater must be the uucer* 
tainty respecting the field capabilities of the recent inven- 
tions ? If, however, the best information the author can give 
be not furnished to the revolutionists — which is, nevertheless, 
done with considerable diffidence — the patriotic volunteers may 
form an exsggerated idea of the destnictive qualities of the 
new rifles. 

660** 7h® advantages which may be derived from 
improvements in weapons, are better appreciated now than 
formerly, and inventors are busy upon several new sorts of 
rifles, striving to combine in them the rapidity of loading of 
Sharp's and the Prussian, with the accuracy of aim of the 
Swiss, consequent upon the comparatively slight degree of 
elevation o( the muzzle for long distances, and the velocity of 
the projectile : to which should be ailded, as a desideratum, 
timplieity in eonstrvclion. Waterproof cartridges are very 
desirable; 

660.^ If both belligerents engaged in a battle be 
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armed wHli thfftwne description of long-range and qnick-losd- 
ing rifles, the probability is, that the firing would cominenoe 
trSm a proporlionably long distance — that field artillery wonld 
bo muoh leei nied than now — that attacks of oolanin» and of 
cavalry would be difficult — and that a greater quantity of 
liglit cavalry would l>e necessary for the pursuit — ^whence some 
dUBsrence may occur in tactics though not in strategy. 

661* The Mini^ rifle seems to be that generally 
adopted for field Hervice : it has a heavy bullet, is compara- 
tiyely slow in its flight, and describes a considerable curve in 
pawing from the muzzle to the mark.* This system is more' 
properly an amelioration in the bullet than in the rifle itself. 
The superiority possessed by this over an ordinary rifle con- 
sista in its using a conical bullet (GLXV., CLXV.*), which 
haa a hollow at the end which g^ies nearest the powder : on 
tbe explosion the powder expands the leaden bullet, which, 
though it entered at the muzzle easily, thus obtains all the 
adTantages of a forced ball. The bullet must enter easy, but 
noiloosef otherwise the accuracy and the range will be dimin- 
isihed. There it an iron cap e (fixed in the hollow of the pro- 
jectile), which, being driven into the lead by the force of the 
explosion, enlarges the circumference of the bullet ; but recent 
experiments have shown that this cap may be dispensed with. 
The Mini6 ballet is about double the weight of the round ball 
for the same calibre. Mini6 bullets b', are sometimes ribbed 
ezteraally. Fast burning fine English powder forces the 
ballet over the rifle grooves, instead of letting it catch in them 
80 aa to acquire a spin as it leaves the barrel — without which 
spin a conical bullet will turn over. Bullets should be 
pressed with a machine. 

661.* ^Vhen fired beyond one thousand yards, the 

* An idea may be formed of the relative shooting of the musket and 
the Mini^, from some experiments made in England and America, 
wUofa, as far as they go, correspond with the tables of Piobert :— 

fiet, iaeAst. 
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curve (CLXVI.) beoomes no rapid in its deoUvitj tli»t,-anl«i 
the distance of the object be asoertaim^ with great aoonrAcy, 
the bullet will pass above or will pitch short : indeed, if tha par- 
son uuing the Miai4 be not well acquainted with tha requlsitt 
elevation of his piece at various fanges, it will ba of littla aer- 
vice to him for long shots : acromatic telesoopes riiould ba 
used to ascertain the distances with precisio n > n d, in tlM 
absence uf these, the sliding scale by which to jndga the 
height of a man. 

66L^ The time employed in loading the Mini6 if » 
little longer than that required for a musket ; therefore, when 
firing at a mass within two hundred yards, the superiority of 
the Mini6 is hardly perceivable. Experiments made iD Amei^ 
ioft (see the preceding note) show the advantage of using a 
wftter-brush d a little larger than the bore, which should be 
employed whenever the foulness of the barrel causes the bul- 
let to enter with difficulty. This water-brush being screwed 
on at the end of the ramrod, must, when wet, be passed down 
the barrel after the piece has been loaded, but before it have 
its copper cap put on ; the effect of which will be to damp tha 
residue of the powder (ej<pecially that of inferior quality), so 
that the next diocharge blows it out, leaving the barrel pretty 
clean. In general, this will be required every twelve or fiftaen 
shots, and may enable the soldier to fire 200 charges withoat 
further cleaning hirt piece. Soldiers should have the belts with 
a catch, on to which the ramrods may be hitched, without 
returning them after loading. Greasied patches noiay do vaqr 
wall for gallery shooting, but not for field purposes. If fiiad 
at its greatest rapidity, the barrel becomes hot after ten or 
twelve shots, and it spits from the touch-hole or nippla, 
whereby the soldier is obliged to cease firing that it may cool 
—because it disturbs his aim and makes his eye smart : thU 
applies ecu ally to musketry. 

661." Ordinary round bullets can be fired from tha 
Mini6, an from any other rifie. 

662. The Stinss rifie is an improvement on tha 
Wesson (the best known till this one having a progressiva 
twist of the grooves) : it loads from the muzzle. A thorongly 
praettcfd hand can luad thi.s in one-third more time than tha 
Mini4 — that is, two of these to three of the Mini4. Ic takes 
the same amount of powder, but the bullet is one-third of tha 
weight of the other. The velocity of the projectile is very 
nearly double that of the Mini6, consequently it describes a 
much smaller curve, so that supposing a soldier maka the 
same error in calculating his distance, whereby with the 
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Mini6 he would go over his mark, with the Swiss he might 
(CLXVII.) hit it. For objects beyond six hundred yardsi it 
would, therefore, in the hands of a Hkillful man, be aaperior to 
the Mini6 ; but within that it would be inferior, since it takes 
■o much more time to load. Its greatest length of range and 
Ui penetration are much the same as the Mini^. 

662t' The objection to this weapon is its difficulty in 
■tutably loading : also that after every two or thr^e Hhots ii 
requires wiping out with a patch. The bullet (CLXY ') has 
two circles o' o'\ the upper one ' is merely intended to steady 
it in the barrel, while " being a trifle larger, takes the groove 
of the rifle. Though much time is employed in ramming 
home this projectile, it is seldom fitted into the barrel just as 
it should be \ therefore, it may be regarded as an arm more 
adapted for matches or private shooting than for military 
purposes, except on ramparts or mountains, where men are 
BUtionary. 

6||3* The Prussian needle gun is extensively used in 
Prussia : it loads from the breech by turning up a lover and 
drawing back the bolt which contains the lock, and thus the 
piece becomes cocked without further effort. The cartridge 
(which is not, but could be made waterproof) being put into 
the breech, the bolt is pushed back again and the lever is 
pressed down. The priming is in the cartridge : not more 
than one in one thousand miss fire. The accuracy of this 
weapon is excellent up to four hundred yards — ^but beyond Fix 
hundred its precision is gone. It can be fired ninety-five times 
Without wiping, and with two or three wipes will fire two 
hundred shots without washing out the barrel. Beyond five 
hundred yards the Mini6 has the advantage over the Prussian 
r— at less than that distance it is vice versa.* The principal 
'disadvantage of the Prussian needle gun is that, from having 
the priming of fulminating powder inside the cartridges, they 
are dangerous to carry : tbey are complicated and expensive 
to make : and at a long range, they are not effective. 

664. Sharp's rifie loads from the breech by drawing 
back a lever, which causes the bottotn of the breech to slide 
down so that the cartridge can be put in : on pushing the 

* The following extract from the minutes of the experiments (see note 
Ml) will give a comparativt* idea of the shooting of the musket and the 
Prussian from 400 yards, at a target 40 feet by of, and is valuable, both 
being done with the same men and the same powder : — 
Ten men in ten minutes fired with 

Prussian rifle 240 shots ; 105 went into target. 

Bame men in same time fired with 

modcets 142 ** 17 ** •• 
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lever to itH place ag^n, tbe bottom of tbe breech riMB, ontflnf 
off the end of the cartridge — for which reason the oartiidgM 
when in the barrel cannot be made water^proof. There are 
two sons of patent primera used for thiit rifle : bat the copper 
cap is preferred by Bome as more certain, though by naingtfaat 
a proportionate augmentation of time is required to load. If 
the primers are used, it is loaded in about the same time u 
the Prussian. The range and accuracy are about aimilar to 
the Prussian — though it is rather superior beyond four hna- 
dred yards. Sharp's bullets (GLXV.«) are rery like the Pma- 
sian. 

664.* This description of firelock requires yery sop»> 
rior material and fitting— consequently it must be expensive : 
also, it is more difficult to be kept in order than the other riflei 
above mentioned. It will sometimes spit on the left arm, bn: 
when the flash does not fly in the face, it is not worth thlnk« 
ing about : this, however, will sometimes happen when the 
atmosphere is peculiarly damp, the powder being then liabl« 
to cake on the cutter — to obviate the inconveniences arisinc 
from which circumstance, it is necessary to wipe it off each 
time. 

664i^ This piece is admirably adapted for cavalry, oi 
account of the facility with which it can be loaded by a mu 
on horseback. 

665, There are, likewise, several descriptions of rc> 
peating rifles having a large supply of charges, which, firom 
behind barricades, or loopholes, may be very useful ; but im 
the open country they are not of such practical utility as single 
shooters. Some revolving pistols, having many charges, are 
ingenious and useful — but, for cavalry, a good double-barrelled 
pistol (with which a man can aim with precision) which is easy 
to cock, and has the advantage of being Us* HabU than lAs rt* 
vclven to get otU of order ^ is, in the hands of the ordinary ram 
of soldiers, practically more serviceable in campaigning 
Cavalry, however, but rarely use a pistol with any good effect: 
as to house-fighting (472), a revolver would be extremely use- 
ful, and as a small quantity only of such arms would, ror the 
occasion, be distributed to the soldiers designated for that ser- 
vice, these pistols would be, of course, in good order. 

665/ For bores larger than the Swiss just described 
(662), a bullet called tbe Pritchett (CXLV.O would suit very 
well, having a smaller hollow than that adopted for theMini^ 
whereby, without incurring tbe risk of splitting the laed, the 
iron cap may be dispensed with. 

866. P^eitwm is a situstion where the troops In 
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mMwei oihooae to sustain a eombat : a post is a small spot 
Buitabla for the defence of a small body. 

086*^ The nature of the grouiul hat* a great inflaenee 
upon military operations. The country may be flat, undulated, 
hilly, raountaioous, or mixed : may be woody or bare : inter- 
sected with riTero, canals, rivulets, ditches, or may be uninter- 
rupted, marshy or sound, with or without roads. Uninterrupted 
plains are favorable for large battles, especially for cavalry — 
but are not so well adapted for manoeuvres of large bodies in 
campaign. Broken ground is suitable to the action of light 
infantiy : it is favorable for defence rather than for attack. 
Undulated is suitsble for artillery. A mixed country is best 
adapted to execute strategic (Introduction to Appendix) plans 
cm a large scale. 

666.*^ A commander must consider also whether by 
deferring a battle, his own situation, or that of his adversary, 
is most likely to be improved by the arrival of reinforcements, 
supplies, etc., or from other causes. 

669. Broken ground embarrasses greatly the action 
of troops in ma.<«ses, and frequently obliges the combatants to 
engage in skirmishing order. Woods may serve as points 
d^appuij provided they be not too large to be occupied. 
Woods, if well defended, may check the advance of an enemy 
for a considerable time (620), therefore they are serviceable 
for defence. Thick woods are easy of defence, but have the 
disadvantage of presenting few or no facilities of communica- 
tion between the detached corps of defenders. 

680* Every commander of a detached corps should 
thoroughly comprehend the object to be accomplished by his 
detachment. • • * * * 

683« Detachments should always be on the alert to 
effect a surprise on the enemy — ^but for regulars such opera- 
tions are not very easy, unless they be in their own country, 
and that they be ezeeutetl in conjunction with the Guerrilla 
(35, 727). 

SB6. Detachments will frequently find tiiemtelveB in 
critical situations, and be obliged to cut their way through an 
enemy (100*^, 421). In such operations the commander 
must be guided entirely by circumstanceB, the foroe of the 
enemy compared with his own, and the nature of the ground j 
but it will generally be found advisable to keep the infantry in 
one body and the cavalry and artillery in another, not far di«- 
tant— making two simultaneous attacks on the enemy's 
cordon. When such a blow is attempted by night it is gene- 
rally better to use the white arms otvl^.^ Qt «Xi tS&L «H«Q^ak^'!S^^f^ 

12 
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make more than one or two disohargei with fireaoiMb Tlio 
flre'of the enemy from several sides is very iilceiy to cause hit 
different parties to fire on each other ,* while on the other 
band it is not probable that the cordon of the enemy will on 
any one part be able to resist the attacicing columna. Am the 
enemy gives way, push straight through without xtopping to 
return the fire — and so soon as the cordon is completely broken, 
let the detachment (which will be in column) put itself in the 
order of march, and let the party destined as a rear-guard open 
out in skirmishing order. The future movements will then be 
the 8ame as any other retreat before a superior force. The 
cavalry and the party destined as a rear-guard wall have to 
display the greatest energy to check the enemy and enable the 
main body of the detachment to gain a proper distance from 
the rear-guard. 

^7t' Reconnoissances may either be strong and open 
and may provoke an army or advanced corps, menacing or auta- 
ally attacking it, for the purpose of ascertaining the enemy'* 
strength and position : or, undertaken by a few men, they 
may be secret, to spy and examine the ground, and other par- 
ticulars. Small cavalry reconnoiM»ances often go a consider- 
able distance to discover fordt;, etc., or to collect inforraatioo, 
seize prisoners, etc. (427). 

689t Any obstacles which divide the enemy's army 
are advantageous for the pursuers, since it secures their flank, 
and prevents one part of the retreating corps from giving 
timely assistance to the other portion (672, 696i>). 

690. A detachment in a niountainouM eatuUry (espe- 
cially if the population be unfriendly) is in great danger of 
being cut off. And indeed a large and well provided army, 
unless conducted with great tact and judgment, will, in such 
places, even at home, meet with terrible disasters* (619). 

* On the defence of moaDtains "by the inhahUantg^ see 96 note and 
727. The following extracts from the work of the Swiss GleneraJ Defoar 
nru desLTving of particular attention : 

On the delenco by troopn^ he say;) : " Do not attempt tp clow with 
detachments every access : that would require too much sabdlrislon of 
the army." He prefers to have concentrated bodies in certain parts, 
and to watch the other parses by the help of pea«ant8, having signals 
concerted (542, 'S) to call up assistance, or to indicate an ndvanee 
of Uie enemy on tlie right or left (438). He con^iden that a country like 
flwltserland can best be defended by retaining the mastery of the valleys 
(which are, many of them, very wide) ; without, however, totally negleol- 
Ing the summits, where the march of an asiiailant cnn be stopped. ** A 
flew armed peasantry, who among rocks are as good as the best soldiers, 
ean hold Uiose paths which otherwise would be abandoned t they irtll 
defend them better than soldiers would do, for they are at home, and lbs 
knowledge of the localities insures them a safe retreat.** And he ftirtbsr 
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681* A eountrjT undulated with hiU« eauy of aiicent, 
and having valley« oomparatively narrow, reqnlreii a aonae- 
what different method of warfare from that adopted among 
high and nigged mountaina like the Alps and aome partu of 
the Apenninen, where the paths being precipitous and often 
impassable by three (or even two) abreast, any molestation in 
flank by a largt force not previonsly, and in anticipation of 
the occasion, posted there becomes unlikely, while the few 
debouches which would favor such attacks, could be secured 
by detachments from the arrny in the valley. Among acces- 
sible hills, however, especially when they are interspersed 
with woods, surprises in very large numbers are easy. When 
the valley is narrow, and the hills on either side are nut ex- 
tremely high, the summits become yny important; they will 
command the valley— or if too steep for that, they will at least 
protect the riflemen, lower down, who in their turn command 
the passage o( the valley. 

692* If a hill be attacked, small bodies can, on a 
rugged and steep ascent, defend themselves against very supe- 
rior numbers. The troops on the defensive may be in a line 
of skirmishers (354), not too pedantically straight, and in 
some places may have more than one file of riflemen grouped 
together. There should be a second line of skirmishers ex- 
tended very near the first, and strong reserves should be 
placed towards the crest. The fire of the defence will be very 
effective, since the fire-arms can be steadied against rocks, or 
other objects, which will enable them to aim deliberately 
(324, '5) at an enemy who can approach but slowly. 

recommends ** offsnMiDB manmuvres by the troops to drive off the enemy, 
attack him In flank, iieparate his detachments, and cut off his coDvoyR, 
etc. : and tf^^fm^ies engagetMntSt that is to say the selection of a good 
position, so as to derive the greatest possible advantage from the 
ground, whenever a serious affiilr should occur." 

"It is a military law, and one of honor which should never be 
violated, to go to that spot where the roar of cannon, sufficiently dis- 
tinct and prolonged, leaves no doubt respecting there being a serious 
engagement." 

Obserffaiion. — This holds good except when a detachment, guarding 
an Important position or pass, shall have received exprs9H oriiera not 
to leave the spot, even though a battle were being fought in his neigh- 
borhood. 

He says, in conclusion : " The sura of all that precedes is, that moun- 
tain warfare ought to display remarkable audacity and activity : that 
all depends on rapidity of movement, and the skill in taking the initia- 
tive, even while on the defensive : that it is not by attaclcing the enemy 
In his position that he is to be dislodged, but by manoauvering so as to 
torn him : that in menacing his flank or rear, the enemy should be 
forced to quit his vantage-ground and to attack under disadvantages: 
in a word, that one ought, as much as possible, to manoeuvre on the 
offensive, and fight on the defensive." 
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692.*. If &ay of the enemy should reach the ^Mtdnden 
of the hili, the latter, from their elevated posiiioa, must have 
a decided advantage over the former in the use of whltr-armi 
(steel). The defenders need not muoh fear the iire from the 
valley, as their position will easily enable eaoh man to gawd 
against that : but their attention must be directed to any fin 
from the opposite hill — if there lie one ; therefore, the support 
{or second line of skirmirtbers) and the reserves must, unleii 
required to succor the front line, pour their fire on the enem/ 
on the opposite hill, leaving the first line of skirmishen to 
repel the attack of the party which attempts to advauoe* 

693. When a hill is sufiiciently easy of asoeat te 
allow an unbroken line or column to advance to the attael^ ■ 
the resirtting force, in close files, may with advantage lie down 
on. or just below the other side of the crest, so as to avoid 
the fire intended to protect the advance. So soon as the 
heads of the advancing enemy be observed, the defensive force 
will rise — fire a volley — and charge with the bayonet before 
the party fired on can quite reach the summit, so as to have^ 
if possible, the advantage of the upper ground : though the 
charge, following so close on a point blank fire, would in all 
probability prove decisive, even if the enemy had the bighec 
ground. Should the attack be made in column insteail of in 
line, the head of the column may be allowed to approach a 
trifie nearer than would be the case with a line : the reitisting 
force will pour its fire into the head and flanks of the column, 
and instantly charge with the bayonet, closing in upon the 
flanks of the enemy. A second line with closed filee should 
be very near the first line : it should advance so soon as the 
front line charge> — but it should not actually engage unlese 
that be necessary — nor nhould it join precipitately in the pur^ 
suit, which should, in this case, be followed by the front line 
till the enemy be driven down the hill. 

694. When a detachment is onlered to penetrate 
through a chain of mountains occupied by the enemy, it if 
iiei^essary to menace him on several points, and tiien to push 
along a valley ; the main column flanked and preceded by light 
infantry, and followed by a reserve ready to act as a rear- 
guard. The various false attacks must be continued on 
several points while the column is eflfeoting its transit. In 
this manner, even though the enemy be strong, it is probable 
that the C(»rps can make its way through; and perhaps it 
may even be able to take the enemy in his rear — which would 
throw hiin into confusion, though his numbers were ver/ 
superior. 
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6M.* An attack in the rear is the danger most to be 
iiMued, akfo by the advanolnf oolomn. 

M5. When it i« intended to prevent an enemy from 
penetrating through a narrow ralley, a oomparatiyely email 
Gompaot force (properly rapported) will generally be Hoffleient 
in the valley itMelf, providcMi the hills on each Hide are strongly 
occupied by the skirmishers of the resisting party. In that 
case the skirmishem (with supports in a second line and near) 
ahonid not form a line on either hill perpendicular to the 
direction of the valley, but should gradually project towards 
the upp«r part, like wings, lapping over the valley or centre, 
and thus allow an uninterrupted fire from the whole upon the 
pass below. If the enemy were to venture to attack the 
centre (or the pass itself), or even the lower part of either line 
of pkirmisbers, he would find himself gniled by a flank fire 
from above^ and perbap^ his rear might be menacfd. Such a 
disposition must oblige the enemy to direct his efforts against 
the crest of one or both hills, which positions must conse- 
quently be occupied by strong detachments, which may, if 
time permit, be further assisted by earth-works. Strong re- 
serve detachments on each flank must observe the enemy, lest 
he succeed in turning the pass or position. 

696. Among meuntains, cavalry can only be nsed in 
small groups. 

696/ In droad valleys, however, cavalry can operate 
as in the plain. 

696.^ Broad valleys are frequently, and narrow ones 
are sometimes, divided by an unfordable river or torrent, by 
which the forces of the defenders may be separated. Com- ■ 
manders must, under such circumstances, bear in mind the 
observations in paragraphs 672, 689. 

690«* The effect of fire-arms is deceptive in moun- 
tains, since objects appear to be nearer than they really are. 

697. In mountain warfare a very light species of 
artillery should be used. The weight of a 12-pdr. mountain 
howitzer is 2201b. (CLXIY.), the bore is 4.62. It can be 
drawn by a horse, or a mule, in a shaft (CLXII.). or the piece 
can be transported over very bad roads (or across mountains 
devoid of roads) on a horse, or mule (CLXII.*), the saddle 
(401b.) being adapted to receive it* — the carriage, etc., weigh- 
ing about 2401b. (Americans iisse as heavy as 2871b.), includ- 
ing the two wheelsf (not including the ^haft or the saddle, 

* The saddles should aU be similar, and suited to carry the hoiriUwr, 
carriage, or ammonftlon. 
i The English carriage is 1051b. without wheels : this is too slights 

12* 
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etc, of iSks howe), can be, in like manner, «m in ytfd on an- 
other horse (CLXII.**) ; and an extra wheel (651b. in we^ilj 
and 37 French system, or 38 inches American ayatem, in 
height), together with the implements, shaft 301b^ eto^ mm 
go on a third mule if the distance to traverse be considerable, 
since it is advisable to never over-fatigae animals on a raaieh.* 
For a short diitance, however, two horses or good nnalw ooidd 
carry the whole (the piece and shafts, 250lb^ on one ranli^ 
carriages and implements, 2d51b., on another); and aa soon 
as the nature of the ground may permit, the howitcar should 
be drawn on its wheels, one horse relieving the other altH^ 
nately. 

697.' The weight of each charge is — shell, 91b. Soft 
(CLXIll.«<i), spherical case or shrapnel, Uib. 6oz.. (CLXIII.M^ 
canister, lllb. 8oz. (CLX[II.*«'). By arranging in eaob 
box three shells, 231b. 8oz. : three shrapnels, 341b. 2os. : and 
two canisters, 231b., we have a total of eight eharges of 851b. 
lOoz. The strong wooden case (201b. empty), with partitioai 
for each charge (powder upwards, and some tow below and 
around the charges), and a proportion of fuses, eto., wonld 
add something tx> the weight ; and a pair of theae, with tbt 
pack-saddle (CLXII.^), may make up. pannier fashion, the 
load for one horse or mule— perhaps a few shovels, a pick, 
etc., for entrenching, might be added, on an emergen^, 
and for a short distance. Blank cartridges are in ban 
(CLXIII.*). 

697.^ The charge of powder for a mountain bowitaef 
is, according to the American regulation, 8oa. ; this, how* 
ever, tries the carriage very much, and the French, haTing a 
lighter carriage, use a little less (6 and 7oz.), having a pro* 
portionately less distance of range. The number of ImHs in 
the shrapnel is 78 : the number of balls in a tin canister in 4 
tiers is 148. The range of shell (from this howitser, Ameri- 
can charge) before touching the ground, with an elevation of 
five degrees, is 900 yards : fur shrapnels, with an elevation of 
4 30, it is 750 yards : each requires one degree of elevation for 
300 yards : canister must have 4^ to 5 degrees to be efieotivs 
at 250 yards. For mountain howitzer:*, musket balls may be 
used in canister. Other field howitzers, being stronger, take 
one-third more than the charge of powder used in iha moun- 
tain pieces : at great distance the charge of these latter may 
be further increased : but no augmentation of powder beyond 

* ▲ good hone or mnle can carry 8601b. (English) : bat for acMitlnn- 
anoe (especiallj In hot ireather, and irith Inftulor forage), WAb, m a 
itill burden. 
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801. esn be mad« in the mountain howitMr. Fokm thould 
be so r<pgalated m to bunt the shell in the ur a little prior to 
reaohinf^ the object aimed at : the explosion of a shell whioh 
has lost its impetns is not verjr roisohieyous. 

097.' Small mortJirs (cohoroH), weighing about l<K)lb. 
(English), could be used with excellent effect for throwing 
121b. shells to such elevations as might be too high for the 
mountain howitzers. The bore shojild be 4*62 (the same as 
the howitzer), so as to take the same shell. 

0B8. Haloes rockets, suited for field and mountain, 
are small 2^ inches, weighing 61b. English : or, large 3^ 
inches, weighing Iblb.* Both descriptions require an eleva- 
tion of about four degrees to carry the rocket <>00 yards be- 
ibre touching the ground : this elevationf must be gradually 
increased to 47 degrees, at which the smaller will go about 
1760 yards (one mile), and the latter 2200 yards before coming, 
to the earth — the horizon. In firing rockets, it must always 
be remembered that they must be aimed higher than other 
projectiles, since they drop a little when first they leave, and 
before they acquire their full impulse. 47 degrees of elevation 
is, therefore, for a rocket, equivalent to 4^ for a cannou. 

099. Detachments are sometimes sent to ^ect #ttr- 
prtMt. 'I'he eommanding officer must be well acquainted with 
the roads, ete., as likewise with the most minute particulars 
respecting the enemy's position, force, etc. Very few explorers 
will be sent in front, and very few flanker«i, so as to be as little 
as possible exposed to observation. All bridges, fords, etc^ 
left behirui, must be secured, so as to have a safe retreat. 
Theoomrnander will, generally, endeavor to circle round to the 
rear of the enemy, that being, in most instances, the part less 
guarded. 

• All the above weights are English (M4<>t). 
t Elevatlen and range of fisle's 6lb. Rockets: 

4 degrees of elevation, carry before touching the ground . . 000 

5 *' abotttim 

T " 760 

to " fiWto 900 

15 " llOOtolMO 

47 " 1700tol9e0 

16Ib. Rockets. 

4degrees COOio 860 

6 ** 650to 700 

T " SOOto 900 

10 " t800tol400 

4T " tOOOtoMOO 

The steosphere has much greater influeDce on these proJeetUet then 
on ordinary balls. 
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889.* To BurpriBe a fortified plaoe^ wigfaieMii dioiiU 
aGCompuiy the detachment, and acaling laddeni and faaoin« 
roast be carried to the spot. If an entry be effisoted, the fin|. 
party which gets in will divide into three direotions— ^oa put 
will dash through the place to seise the mveral galea or moitim 
— another portion will plant itself in soine central poaition ■• 
a point d^ofpui — the other party should rush to the gate neai^ 
est to oor side to let in the artillery and cavalry. Howitaan 
charged with canictter are very useful in sweeping streeta. 

699t'' Surprises executed by two or more oolamnii 
intended to arrive simultaneously from differant quarfcera» ara 
very unlikely to succeed. It is much better, when the aurpriaa 
from more tiian otiQ quarter is to take place upon an eno«iD|H 
ment, that the whole detachment advance to some point neari 
and thence divide, so as to have the ji>int attack aiiauh 
taneous. The party which leads the attack must be atronglf 
and timely supported. 

698t° As a detachment sent to effect a surprise ia^ 
in most in:«tances, a comparatively small corpa, it iniMt not 
remain long in that place after succeeding in the eonp ds maim, 
otherwise it may, in its turn, be routed or out off, and thus ail 
the advantage of its first success may be lost. It may, how* 
ever, happen, that this blow to seize some important post may 
be merely a part of the contemplated (^rations of the army 
on a large scale, in which case the proper directiona will faia 
given to the commander of the detachment, who, after having 
succeeded in his enterprise, will rally his men and wait on 
the defensive for the appointed hour or signal to resume the 
offensive in the prescribed manner. 

702* When an enemy is posted in a convent or villa, 
it should be considered whether it be advisable merely to die* 
lodge him, or whether the place will be afterwards wanted for 
ourselves. In the first case set it on fire-— but in the seeond 
case, try rather to batter it with cannon, at three or four hun- 
dred yards from that side which will be least wanted by ouiw 
selves when we gain possession of it (659*). 

702.* if a village be taken, defences will be immo» 
diately thrown up; but such as are made on that side wheiv 
the retreat will be directed, must be so constructed as Co be 
easily destroye<l if the village be abandoned— otherwiNe thota 
defences thrown up by ourselves, might serve the enemy if we, 
alter having retired, were to endeavor to retake the post. 

702.^ If a detachment be aUacke«i in a village, tha 
oavalry will generally be placed in the rear, ready to daah 
forward and pursue the enemy if he be repulseil. 
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71A. Ifc I'M frequantljr happened that, from the want 
of AQ effiaieot «0fiiaiM«arMil,* highly important a g g reaa ive op^ 
rationa have been abandoned. Thin branch of the militaiy 
aerviee ia but too frequently neglected, though to any one who 
reflocta for «n inatapt it must be palpable, that if the men be 
not properly fed and otherwise provided, they become aickly, 
and are incapacitated from performing lung and rapid marchea. 
Of. course, circumstances will frequently prevent the requisite 
provisions from being procured, and, on such occasions, 
the troops should submit with patience to the depriva- 
tion : they must rely upon their little store of biscui^ etc, 
carried by each man, and should make additional exertions on 
their part that the public service do not suffer by this untoward 
accident: b<it when the want of necessary food occurs con- 
stantly, and is attributable to the neglect of the chiefs or the 
dishon<*iity of the commissariat department, tktn the troops 
become dirtpirited. 

710.* Incorruptible honesty, indefatigable activity, a 
perfect organization, and the most precise regularity, are re- 
quisite for the proper administration of that department which 
is charged with furnishing mibdifitence for the army. With- 
out these requisites in that branch of the service, an army will 
not be supplied with sufficient and wholesome food, even in a 
country abounding in every necessary. 

710.^ After a battle, or during a protracted engage- 
ment, or during a rapid advance in pursuit of an enemy who 
has destroyed everything, and especially after a defeat, sol- 
diers can rely upon little beyond what each man carries for 
occasions of emergency. As such reHcrve stock of provisions 
(in a light water-proof wallet suspended on his left aide) is. 
probably, Useuii (which is liable to injury), the o£Boers must 
frequently inspect each wallet. Soldiers must economiae 
these supplies and only use them when ordered *, otherwise 
through their own imprudence they may suffer from hunger. 

710/ * * No countries should, however, bo taxed 
for ]^rovisionR beyond their actual mean.t. In exacting forced 
contributions (561), the greatetit possible order will be observed, 
and the inhabitants must be protected from pillage (32, 49). 

711*'* Women are invaluable as nurses — and, in revo- 
lutions, numbers of patriotic ladies offer their services in tend* 



* Cteneral Bulbar, speaking of the necessity of having a good oommit- 
sariat, and of order and respect for individuals in procuring Hopplies, 
says : ** Without these precautions to provide for the exigencies of the 
soldiers, war would speedily degenerate into brigandage. Nevertheless, 
it must not happen that, from an excess of »cc\x\vmVq%\V^ > Mxu^ ^kSn^vk 
shall be j»ermJtted to want in a couQlry atnpVy ptoNVaXoxu^?^ 
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in; the fiiok cht woniKledy in preparing bandages, olotfaiiig^ ete^ 
and even in making cartridges. It has, however, BomatlnMa 
occurred that females, either of a peculiarly romantic turn of 
mind, or of an unuauiUly masculine frame^ have entered the 
rankd of the volunteerci as soldiers, causing trouble, eonfuMon, 
and disputes among the men, being thus an injury, rather 
than a benefit, tu the cause. Ladies who are really moved 
by a pure desire to do good, must bear in mind that by keeping 
within that sphere of action which, as females, they cao per» 
fectly well perfonin, they will merit the esteem, respect, and 
admiration of all good citizens : whereas, by travelling beyond 
that sphere, and attempting to do that which cornea under 
the special province of men, their utility is not nnerely nnlli- 
fied. but they become actually miA'chievous. Yivandieres, 
and ladies, who attend the ambulances of the several oorpf 
or the main hospitals, will have the uniform of vivandiere* : 
they render as vtuch service to the cause as the men u4w UM 
their arms against the enemy, 

714. Patriotic Volunteers who, in insurrections and 
revolutions, take up arms in dfletice of their country's liberty^ 
being by royal govt^mments classed as Rebels (13), are ex* 
posed to a degree of daiiget and sutfering far exceeding what 
is incurred by ordinary soldiers (28, 54, 57, 101^). In coun- 
tries which already enjoy their indeperKJenot*, Volunteers who 
offer their services, or Militia whidi may I>h drafted from the 
National Guard, will, of course, be regard- d and treated by the 
enemy as troops of tlie line. As has been iu several placet 
explained (14, 110, 689, and Intruditctiuii to . Appendix), 
Volunteers and Miliiia must, during the eiitiie period of their 
service, be subjected tii all* ttie rigid regulations of the soldier 
—because a less strict discipline in oiiicers or men vpnuid pro- 
duce no advantage to the cause which they hazard their Uvea 

* Twenty years prior to the War of Independence, WashiDgtoa wrote 
as follows, whea called upoa bj the Colonial Assemblj to take a com* 
mand ia the war against the invasion of the French and Indians : 

Oct. 11, 1765w *' 1 would again hint the necessity of putting the mili- 
tia under a better regulation, had 1 not mentioned it twice before, and 
a third time may seem impertinent. But I mmtt once xnottn- beg Jeave to 
declare, fur here I am immediately concerned, Uiat unless the AasemMv 
will pass an act to enforce the military law in all its parts, 1 must with 
great regret decline the honor that has bt^n 8o generously inteade«l ne. 
1 am urged to Uiid by the forelcnuwicdge 1 have of failing iu every point 
that might JuDtly l>e expected froiu a person invested with full power to 
execute his auttiority. I see tlie isrowiiig insolence of the soldiers^ awl 
tlie indolence and incapacity of lue oUkers, w)u> are all seosibla hov 
limited their punishments are, compMre«i with what they ougtit to be. 
In fine, I can plainly see tiiat uinlvr iiie prudent establishment we shall 
become a nuisance, an iusupixtrtable cburgt; to our country, aud never 
MUiwtr Mtij one expeciatiou o( i\.e Aas«uAiV^ J' 
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to sustain. Consequently, in common justice, thoie who 
hate raffered audti rittka and bardHhips, have a right to every 
consideration that Ih bhown to the Invalids, Veterans, and 
discharged soldiers among the Regulars. Many among the 
Volunteers, being rich or in easy circumstanceii, refuse both 
pay and pension — but such conduct (sometimes originating 
in pride, bat generally in a mistaken idea of patriotism) in 
wrong, for it humiliates those who, being poor, are constrained 
to accept their pay ^ and it diffuse.s among those who serve 
gratuitously a notion that they ought to enjoy privileges, or 
«ven impunity — which is destructive of all discipline, and is 
pregnant with ruin to military operations (575, 589, 722, 748). 

715, Soldiers who have served for a considerable 
length of time are styled Veteratu. When they are yet in the 
full vigor of manhood, and are neither crippled by wounds or 
xfaeumatism, nor are enfeebled by sickness, they constitute, on 
occasions of danger and difficulty, the most reliable portions 
of every army. 

*fl1l^ • * * * liliiitary monarchies, having large 
standing armies, are always ready for hostilities : but then the 

And again, 18 Nov., 1755. " I beg that you wlU be particularly care- 
ftil In seeing strict order observed among the soldiers (militia), as that 
is the life «f military discipline. We now have it in our power to en- 
Xbrce ebedience, and obedience will be expected from us, the men being 
suhject to death as in military law." 

During the War of Independence, he wrote : — 

Feb. 9, 76. '* Men who are familiarized with danger meet it without 
shrinking, whereas troops unufied to service often apprehend danger 
where no danger is." •**♦♦*• 
• ♦ * "A coward, when taught to believe that if he breaks 
his ranks and abandons his colors, he will be punished with death by 
bis own party, will take his chance airainst the enemy ; but a man who 
thinks litUe of the one, and is fearful of the other, acts from present 
feelings, regardless of consequences." 

ObsffrnatUm. — As explained already (6, 14), men who are not trained 
and disciplined so as to rely upon each other will, though individually 
brave, act in a mass as if they were cowards — though they really are 
not cowards. The being " familiarised with danger " is advantageous — 
but it is not this principle alone which lies at iXx^fimndaiion of the good 
eonduct of men in masses. 

December 18, 1770. ** My affection for the troops, and my concern 
for the credit of the army under my command, as well as for their own 
■credit, make me anxiously desire that the officers may exert themselves 
to cultivate that perfection in discipline on which tlie usefulness and 
reputation of a corps depend. Similar motives, joined to a regard for 
the honor of the State to which they belong, will, I am confidant, be 
felt with all the force they deserve, and will inspire them to a zealous 
and punctual discharge of their duty, in aU Ua parte. For here per- 
mit me to add, that, though bravery and good conduct in time of action 
are very essential, yet they are by no means the most essential parts 
Of an offioer''8 duty.'* 
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popalations, though protected from foreign oppuwiuny >■■ 
subject to the domestic tyranny of thoaie governmaDti wkkk 
wield such force:} (12). to enable a PrM PsopU to be mlw^ 
in a iitate of defence against invasion, exaotion, <Mr inmlti mi 
yet to keep in regular pay a small, permanent armj, limitBi 
to the special arms (engineers, artillery, cavalry), with a (mf 
rifle corps and veterans and its marine, it will be necanmy 
that a National Guard be organized and drilled, so that the 
younger citizens may, on an emergency, be drafted and mofaii- 
ised : but then it will be indietpensable that the male popol*' 
lion be appropriately brought up— as men. and not as qui* 

718. li^ iij ftn unfortunate fact, that the nature of the 
military service* renders the soldier extremely liable to pr^ 
mature disablement (8*), and it is inhumane and iinpolitio to 
allow him in such a situation to be abandoned or negleotid, 
or even to have a mere pittance doled out to him with ni|^ 
gardly parsimony. The nation in whose defence the aoldian 
have been brought to decrepitude, must consider that if iti 
champions, instead of dedicating the best days of their lift to 
the military service, had selected some other employment lesi 
arduous and periIou.<4, they might have enjoy^ not' meniy 
peaceful homes and many comforts during tiieir youth, b^ 
would have had an equal chance with others to amass iSw 
tunes. Justice, honor, and consequently sound polioy, de- 
mand that such men be provided for in a becoming manner} 
and further, that extraordinary services, risks, and saoriAcei, 
meet with marked acknowledgment. 

718.^ That even-handed justice which aooorda i» the 
soldier the right to be maintained when invalided, and to be 
fairly compensated according to his length of servioe and other 
circumstances when discharged, must, to ba consistent, stietsh 
out a hand to protect the widow and fatherless children of the 
soldier. The safety of the state, which for its deCenoe oaaiiet 
dispense with men trained to arms, demands that the mfaids 
of the soldiers be perfectly tranquil regarding the fate of their 
f imilies, otherwise it cannot be expeoted that men will, with 
out hesitation, place their lives in peril. 

719. Fraternization is, in practice, to be foond only 
among soldiers* and sailors— «and a jntt publio most 



* " The first qaallflcation of a scddier is fortitude under flttlfoe lid 
privation."— ^iiiMrftfoa. 

* Tbere Is not&loff so repulsive to the feelings of a true soldlsr as to 
find liimHdf, by saperlw orders arising from the dreamstaaoes of the 
war, compelled to commit reprisals and harsh retaiiatloBS, vhleh to 
often fall upon the innooent. 



Mga thiib When ft toldier moots % brother im aims (thou((h 
praviouaiiy ttosc^Qainted), his hesrt «Qd parse are opeQ-^the 
title oi GOMBADB insores, without ostentatioo, a cordial wel 
•ome and every possible assistaaoe. Bat the orators, writec% 
and preaohers in general, ponopoasly emblacoa the word Fro' 
lentt«a<tefi on their platforms, some striying to be remarkable 
as chiefii of sohoola of philo8ophy, while others aspire to lead 
politioal factions or seots of religionists : yet in practice they 
oaofle each other with their disputes, sarcasms, and paper 
buUets, and beepatter each other with filthy ink and calumnies 
■ a n d what ia still worse, divert the public mind from the 
oOBsideration of truth and iact, to the admiration of poetical 
babbles, and divide the oitixens into hostile sections at the 
oritical moment when complete union under the great repnb- 
Jinan banner is indispensable ; thus perpetrating in the guise 
of firiendship and to gratify personal vanity or ambition, more 
oiiaohief to the popular cause, than could be accomplished by 
m hundred times that number of declared enemies. So thorougb- 
ly does' the soldier put into practice FraUmizatum^ that 
even the enemy, when wounded or captive, is by him treated 
with kindnes»»— the good soldier will risk his life and relinquish 
Ua own comforts, to save and to serve a disabled foe. IVould 
that modern orators, writers, and preachers, instead of caviling 
■A tke soldiers, would deign to learn from them a practical 
leaaon in Frmttmdgatiou, 

780. Soldiers are less than any other portion of the 
oommnnity inlscted with the foolish and blamable habit o 
deriding «ge. It may, however, not be out of place to remind 
the young recruits (inexperienced, and therefore self-sufficient 
and incautious) thai they must be extremely careful never to 
trefltt with disrespect Invalids, though ever so maimed or 
deciepit. Youths strong and active to-day, may very, very 
ahorily be themselves invalided, and they should remember that 
if their conduct be meritorious, tub samb depbbbiicb which 

TBBT PAT TO THOCB WHO, WITH HONO&, HAVB D18CBABOBD 
■ TBBJB public SBBVIOB, will ONX DAT BK THBJA SUB. 

781* Thbbb oannot be the least doubt but that any 
Fboplb may maintain a war of independence,, because wc 
have too many examples, both ancient and modern, of nume- 
rioally small nations which, relying upon their indomitable 
resolution, have sucoesKfully resisted, or do yet resist hero- 
ically the armies of mighty governments. The Americans, at 
the j»eriod of their struggle, did not amount to four millions^ 
and among them were many who kept aloof^ being either 
lirinwarm or rojralists. The number of in h abita n ts in Algeria 

13 
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and in Dsghestan are fsw. In popular atrogf lee the legolaff 
war should spring from the insurrection — their interests dbould 
never be opposed to each other, nor should their efforts erar ba 
directed in search of contrary objects. Napoleon obserred 
that, ^ Every nation which is RiaoLTSB ioksfrM^ 4bNHr tvea- 
tualiy become «o" (489). 

722. The great difficulty which a Pbopi.b has to en- 
counter in its war against a tyrant is the want of ooinpetant 
officers to organize, instruct, and conduct the patriot soidkni 
The majority of pernons capable to do this serviee ara-frooi 
education, habits, and connections, attached to the royal in- 
terext ; and of those few who side with the People^ the bbp 
jority of them are regarded by their fellow-citizens with sos- 
picion— sometimes with, and sometimes without cause. The 
reople, as a mass, not being educated militarily, belisTS that 
it only requires courage and good will to make an offioar, and 
from this error many disasters occur, and honest but inoapaUe 
persons, improperly appointed officers, have been aooassd of 
treachery — whereas their real fault was only incapacity. The 
People should select persons not merely zealous as civilians, 
but capable as soldiers : and should have patience, and allow 
sufficient time for those who are charged with the mnnags* 
ment of military matters to organize and arrange an ana^ 
The patriot youth should on their part be made to oomprehsttl 
that they cannot become at once good officers by merely laadi 
ing a few military works, but only by the union of praotios 
with theory and reflection (4, 7, 110, 112, IntrodoctMm ts 
Appendix). The officers who are called to the command sC 
the undrilled patriots should consider that they have in tMr 
hands an element totally different to what they have been m 
to tiiat time accustnmed to manage in the regular army, and 
they also must learn to have pattenee and to behave in an 
appropriate manner to those men with whom they are now 
brought in contact — uniting energy with calmness, inildaoM 
with firmness (707«). 

727. In conclusion, it must be again observedy thai 
a perfect fraternization ought always to exist between the 
irregular and the regular patriotic troops, without confounding 
their distinot attributes and duties, whence they will be 
brought to render each other mutual aid, like brothon— chil- 
dren of the flame mother, Libbbtt. 
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WAR AT home; 



TormjkTttm. MiLiTiA.f Suppliss. Enustmimts. Be- 
ABBTioM. Mutiny. Officers. Chiefs. Staff. Hkaltk. 
Abnegation. Maetial-law. Armistice. NEaoTiATioir. 
FoBBiONERS. Poets, Orators, and Writers. Jsa* 
LOUSY, Ambition, and Corruption. Justice, Human- 
ity, AND Duty. 

728« ^KW things can throw a darker dead of ditf- 
oourafement over a nation arming than poetic descriptions of 
popular struggles in paat ages, wherein man in represented as 
having been heroic, self-deny in g, and perfect. Poets and 
historians have been induced to place antiquity in such a fa- 
vorsble light, in the laudable de-nire of stimulating the youth 
to imitate nobie exarapleH— a result which, in ordinary and 
peaceful times, may, in many instances, be produced. In 
revoltttioas, however, or in national resirttance against inva- 
aioD, the effect brought about is one general despair — for 

* These remarka vere prepared for tlie Seeond XdUion of thda 
Matiuai in the sammer of lbS5, that, by referring to incidenti which 
hare occurred elsewhere (especially during the Amerioan struggle) pa- 
trloUo eliiseos may be contoled and encouraged in gloon^ times, and 
insy he prevented from giving way to despondency. Also, that Yolun- 
Xe&CA and MiUtia-men may find further inducements to adhere to dis- 
cipline, perseverance, and abnegation. 

Mature reieotlon reH>eotlng tlie ii^uries which the popular oauaa luf- 
/ered in 1643 and '9 from poetic delusions, has rendered it imperative 
upon the author^ in this second edition, to allude tiiereto (lOi) note, 714 
to 722, and in thia ehapter). Man can, by pondering over past errors, 
learn to avoid them In future: but to enable him to form a judgment 
thereon, they must be brought to his notice; though it be painful to con* 
template the blunders of amiable men—- as many poets are. 

t Militia in America and ICngland corresponds (or vary nearly so) to 
the Oivic or National Guard in Continental Europe. When serving out 
of its immediate neigtiborhooda it is equivalent to the Oivic Guard 
Mflhilised (104 note). 
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people, oontemplating tkeir appuent uAnotHj^ M]r— ''In 
otber dey«» reeisteAce to tyranny was comparatif eljr eaay : 
but iMtv men are degenerated. The nuicere and resolute 
patriot should, tkerefore, discard all poetry and exaggeration 
— should calmly investigate facts, and thus ascertain the true 
condition of the population, militia, etc., in those oountries 
which have had internal wars : and espedLally should he pon- 
der over every i^ase ia the AeVolutution and home war of 
the United States of America. The opinions of Washington* 
on theae matters, prior to and during that contest, are most 
valuable ; few modern conunauders, if any, having had an 
equal amount of experienee ia the managemABt of RepnbUoan 
Volunteers and Militia. 

729* In 1755, some twenty years prior to the War 
of Independence, the (then colonial) militia was called out to 
repel au invasion of the French and Irtdians, and operated in 
oonjiiueiion with the regular troops of the British Govern- 
ment. The colonists, having been summoned to arms in de- 
fence of their homes and families, might reasonably have been 
expected to have exhibited a high degree of enthusiasm : yei 
Washington hesitated to accept the command to which he had 
been nominated in 1755, and complained t of supinencs* of 
the population— of the difficulty of procuring volunteera, 
transports, supplies, information, etc. — of the indifference of 
the recruiting officers — of the shnrtness of the engagement to 
■arve, whereby many men returned to their homes ere they* 
had completed their drill— of the Incapacity of the offioers— of 

* After tbe termiustloa of ttis War of Independence, WsBhtngton 
superintended the arrangement of his correspondence, wfaleh vas co|rfett 
in manuscript and is carefully inreserved. Being yolumlnous, and 
thhifs having been repeated in a portion of the letters, tiie penisal off 
the irtiole would be nnnecessarll^ tedious; but the selections from 
Washington^ own letters, with notM and relative documents, compiled 
by Sparks (IS volaniesV, fkurnlsh a clearer insight of the real sute of 
Sflktrs then existing, than ean be derived from any hintory. It may, 
indeed, be said to be a histoiy In the language of Washington, and 
merits to be studied with care. 

t Extracts from Washington's eorrespondenoe:— 

Oct. 11, 1166. ^ No orders are obsjed, but such as a party of soldiers, 
er my own drawn sword, enforces. Without this, not a sin^ horse, fbr 
the most argent occasion, can be had." 

April 94, 1766. **• The deplorable situation of this people Is no more 
to be described, than my anxiety and uneasiness fur tliidr relief. Ton 
may expect I7 the time this comes to hand that, wiUiout a considerable 
reiaforeement, Frederick County will not be mistreM of flfteeo fkmilleB. 
llk«iy are now retreaUng to the securest pai*ts iu droves of flfUes. In 
siiort, evenfUiiag has too melaBoholy an appearance for pen to e«»ip> 
■uinicate." 

See, also, 714 note, containing extracts from Washington. 
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tlM niSHfcordinatioa of the colonial troopi— of the inability of 
untrained soldiers to resist an enmny — and of rfg —rf isit. Tlui 
is, indeed an awful list to behold : the eomplaintu are, hoir- 
erer, precisely similar to tkose reiterated twenty and more 
years subsequent, by the same commander, in the War of In- 
dependence.* 

730« Those patriots who, in 1848, % were engaged 
in the revolutiunary struggles of the ditferent nationalities, 
will do weU to reflect how aifairs within their observation oop> 
f nspond with the remarks of Washington respecting Amerieft; 
And thence it may be inferred, that inconveniences of a like 
nature do always, though with varied intensity, militate 
Against the popular cause during revolutions and internal 
wars. By these evils being candidly pointed out, they may 
at least l^ checked, if they be not wholly remedied : but they 
must prove fatal, if they be despised by poets, or be veiled 
by FUUk'srtj who pander to national vanity that they may 
catch hold of the public eac, and so may, for a brief period, 
procure for themselves profitable places. 

* Kictraetfl from Washingiou^s-earrespondeace: — 
Sept. a, 1776. *' We are now, as it were, upon the eve ef aasther 
41ssolutk>a of our army." * * « « « « 

# * ** Wbea men are irritated and their passions are inflamed, 
tZugr 4f hastilj and cheerftiUy to arms; but, after the flrat emotions are 
ever, to expect among such men as form the bulk of an armjr, that they 
are iafluenoed by any other principles than those of interesti is to look 

-for what never did, and I fear never will haji^pen; the Oongress will 
deceive themselves, therefore. If th^ expect it. A soldier reasoned with 
«pon the fOQdnesa of the cause he is engaged in, and the inestimable 
tights he is contending for, iiears you with patience, and acknowledges 
the truth of your observation, but adds that it is of no more importance 
to hlu than others. The offlcer makes you the same reply, with this 
jhrthsr remarlc, that his pay will not support him, and he cannot rain 
bimielf and family to serve hii country, when erery member of the 
eommoni^ is equally Interested and benefited by his labors. The few, 
therefore, who act upon a principle ef disinterestedness, comparatively 
speakinJ^ are no more than a drop in the ocean.*' 

Kov. ft, 1778. " It is, al:)o, modc devoutly to be irished that Caetlon 
was at an end, and that those to whom everything dear and valuable 
in Intrustsd, would lay aside party views and return to flrst prin- 
ciples.*' 

I>ec 80, 1778 (From Philadelphia— then the seat of the Congress). " I 
have seen nothing since I came here on the 22d instant, to change my 
•pinion of men and measures ; but abundant reason to be convinced 
(hat our affairs are in a more distressed, ruinous and deplorable condi- 
tion, than they have been since the commencement of the war:'* * * 
****** Ton are besought most earnestly, my dear Oolo- 
uA Harrison, te exert yoorself in endeavoring ts retene your country, 
by sending your best and ablest men to Oongress. These eharaoters 
Must not slumber nor sleep at home, in such a time of pressing danger.*' 

• « * * ^ If I were called opoa to draw a pletore 
of the times and of men, from what I have heaM, seen, and In part 

13* 
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73L 7^0 ouciimBtftiioes whksh will to moiit persona 
•iqMar inconoeivablef id the dreiid of individu»i injury, and the 
indiffereuce to the common welfare ho bitterly complained of 
by Watthiugcon {see ivo preceding notes). It muttt, however, be 
imnarked that, during the wara of 1756^ '62, and 1775, '83, tho 
oolonidte were scattered over a vast extent of territory, having 
very imperfect communications^ whence the circle of acquaint- 
■OC6 of every farmer was extremely limited : Ulat the hut- 
bandman felt reluctant to leave his fields untilied, or his cropa 
uaharvested, unless he were fairly remuneiated for that aar- 
Tioe which was not the special duty of any one singly, but of 
all oitiiens colleotively : and that the requisite remuneration 
for such services could not be distributed to such aa might be 
eofeitled to receive it, unless proportiouate taxes were puaotu« 
ally paid^ which public resources could hardly be collected 
among a population aach as the colonial settlers, possessed of 
very little money, and subsisting upon their agricultural pro- 
duce in detached plantations distant from each other. 

732* ifc must likewise be observed, that eolonizatiou 
tends to render man egotistical, for he has few or no friend* 

know, I should In ooe word saj that idleness, dissipation^ and eztrava- 
ganoe seem to have iald fast hoid of most of them ; and that specula- 
SoDt peculation, and an insatiable thirst for nuhes seem to have got the 
better of every other condideration, and aljnost <^ every order of meo; 
that party disputes and personal quarrels are the greatest business of 
tha day » wl^t the momentous concerns of an empire^ a great and ac- 
oomnUtlDg debt, n^ned finances, depreciated currency, and want of 
oredUi which* in its consequences, is the want of everything, an bat 
seoondary considerations, and postponed from day to day, flrooi week 
to week, as if our aflkirs wore the most promising aspect.** 

Jan. 8| 1780. ** The present distress of the am^, with whldi you are 
wdl acquainted, have determined me to call upon the respectiTo ooua* 
ties of the State fbr a proportioa of grain and cattle, aceording to the 
ablUty of each." * * * "In case the rsqulsltioa 

should not be complied with, we must raise the suppUee oun«Aved In the 
beet way we can.'* 

Jan. H^ lldO. ** The present lUoatlon of the army, with cespeet te 
provisions, is tha most distressing of any we have experienced since 
the bei^aning of the war. For a fortnight past the troops, both ofllcer» 
and men, have been almost peridiing from want. 1%ey have been 
attemately without bread and meat the whole time, with a very scanty 
aUowanoe of either, and frequently destitute of both. Thqy have borne 
their SttflEsrlngs with a patience that merits the approbation, and ought 
to ezoite tile sympathy of their countrymen But they are now redaoed 
to aa eatremity no longer to be supported.** 

Nov. SO, lltkJ. lie says, complaining of abuses and raal-administr^ 
tlon— *^ For, at the periods of extreme suffering of the army, we can 
hear of clothing in different places fiUllng a prey to moths, and canlCN^ 
worms of a worse kind." 

Bee. also, 19 uuie, extracU dated S8 June, 1II8: & Oeo.» 17T6t tt 
Oeo.,iT79;7Nov.tlTau. 
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ritid kindred ftround him; bo that solitMiljr grappling with 
^vetty, he toil* all day to saply hin own most argent aeces- 
sities. Moreover having, in a majority of oaeen, come from 
the mo«t needy and least educated class in the mother^oun- 
try, the emigrant's absence of forethon§^t is lamentable, his 
dominant passion is an eagerness — an excessive hurry — lo ac- 
quire and to hoard property. 

7S3. it is, however, hardly to be expected that so 
rmich bupineness would again be shown: canals, railroads, 
and electric telegraphs having, since 1788, knit together the 
different sections of the Republic. Nor is it possible for indi^ 
ference to exist to-day among the European populations to ao 
amount any way approaching what it did among the Ameri- 
can colonists, because the masses in the Old World have for 
•o many years experienced an excess of extortion and persecu- 
tion to which none can be apathetic; beyond comparison 
naore acute than the grievances of the colonists in 1775, which 
l«d to their Declaration of Independence : for they had always 
elected their own municipal officers, managed their local ex- 
penditure, convoked public meetings, and enjoyed all the per- 
woiiai rights of Englishmen — but, with good reason, they re- 
fused to pay taxe.4 to the central government, unless they wei9 
doly represented in the British Parliament. 

734k 7he patriots in every country ought to be pre- 
pared to behold, so long as the contest rages, instances of 
apathy, egotism, dissatisfaction, and even opposition (both 
open and insidious) towards those connected with the liberal 
movement (10). Measures ought, therefore, to be invariably 
•taken to attract the sympathy, and encourage the hearty oo- 

T ration of the s?t/irs population, by establishing a system 
SoiidarUy consonant with reason and justice — such as 
shall, in the name of the nation, insure every one against losf 
(unless that be the result of his own culpable negligence)-— 
■Doh a system as shall, without delay, provide food and ne* 
canaries for thobe who may have been deprived thereof by the 
circumstances of the war. Thus none (unless taken by sur- 
prise, or actually in th«% power of the enemy) can excuse him- 
self for not having destroyed provisions, etc., which were about 
to fall into the hands of the invaders;* while numbers of 

* ThB conduct of every agent or steward should bs shaped in confnr- 
mity with the following letter of Washington to his representative on 
his form: — 

April 80, 178L *' I am very sorry to hear of your loss. I am a little 
sorry to hear of mj own ; but that whieh gives me most ooncem is, that 
joa should go on board the enemy's vessels and ftamlsh them wUh xe? 
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oiticenB will be added to thoie who, holding the reYolationury 
bonds or paper-money, have a maUrial interest in the trioraph 
of the popular cause. Under arrangements of this sort, tht 
biBst and most bulky proyisions should, so much an circum- 
■tances will permit, be transported into the interior, so soon 
as the inYasion of the province appears imminent,' and all 
Individual injury arising therefrom most be supported by tha 
nation at large. If the proprietors cannot procure the requi- 
site conveyances, the authorities must aid them. The women 
and children should be enabled to get out of harm's way (M, 
488) : and they would do well to carry with them their numt 
portable valuables. 

795. Stfiidaritp between republicans is strength in n 
eivil as much aM in a military sense (14, 49, lOd, 707)---and it 
is justice, without which no community can long hold together. 
The heads of military administrative departments, and their 
rabordinates, must constantly b«ar in mind, tiiat unlera striet 
impartiality be observed in ev^ry transaotion with friendly 
citizens, and no unnecessary or capricious exactions be poiw 
mitted, supplies (52*, 481, «561) and means of transport will 
be extremely difficult to be procured ; all which, as likewiaa 
information,* must be punctually and fairly paid for. Patri- 
otism may supply some-^but a prudent soldier will not leao 
his chance of success on that prop alone. It may be poetiei 
but it is not reasonable, to place the unfriendly upon the aamt 
advantageous foothig as friendly citizens ; though it hasoftoa 
happened that the xealous, open-hearted patriot had bean 
mulcted and inconvenienced by his own party, while th« 
rapine is spared, and the selfish miser is screened. Is it not 
upon the egotist, the lukewarm, and the royalist, that trouUa 

freshraeDtt. It would hare been a leu psinftal ctramMtance to me to 
have heard, that, In eonseqaence of your oon-coin]diaDce with thsir 
request, they had burnt my house aud laid the plantation in rolas^ 
Tou ouglit to have considered yourself as my representative and 
should hare rBfleetwd on the bad example of eommimleatlng with the 
enemy.** 

* Extracts from Washington's correspondence : — 

May 11, 17T9. ** Oongress will be pleased to accept my thanks finr the 
assistance tliey frffer in the article of specie for secret service, wbleh I 
riiall draw for as occasion may require. With the help of this neeessaiy 
article, good intelligence miglit l>« obtaine<l, were not the channel o»- 
structe«l l>y a too cautious policy in the l^lates.** 

Pec. 18, 1779 " Yoa seem to intimate that an advantageous chain 
of intelligence might be established by means of money. Ae pleased to 
make an inquiry into the matter, and if you Hiid the proper 



the purpose, let me know the terms, and the sum requisite, that 1 mav 
sse whether It eomes wKhln the limits of oar seaatj foiids tat hara 
r, as I suppose that kind Is meank" 
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and loss* should weigh, rather than upon the fen«rous and 
wall-djspf>iied Liberals? 

739. AH nations composed of a federation of States, 
or such ad may have during a revolution a tendency towardf 
federation, will do well to conMJder the injury inflicted upon 
the general welfare, and the risk of discomfiture to which the 
American cause wan exposed by the troops of the separate 
States being disnimilarly provided for. Such bad manage- 
ment furnished grumblers with a plausible pretext for dissa- 
tisfttction, augmented the jealousies already existing between 
the troops of the several States, and added one more source of 
anxiety t to the Comtnander-in-cbief^ thus diverting his atten* 
tion £iom external to internal matters. 

737. Supplies of all sorts must be furnished to the 

* Bztraots fhnn Washington's correspondence : — 

Dec. 18, 1779. " I have the honor to inclose to yoar excellency, snn- 
try papers received flroin Major Ballard, respecting the effects of cer- 
tahi dbaffeoted persons taken and sold on the frontier. You will per- 
eeive that he is in danger of being prosecuted for felony. There ap- 
pears not, from the face of the papers, to have been anything blam- 
able In Mttjor Ballard's eonduct, as he only acted In obedience to bis 
orders, on which must be charged whatever irregularity there may 
have been in the aflkir. As tlie good of the service sometimes requires 
things to be done in the military line, which cannot be supported bj 
the civil law, prosecutions of this kind may discourage officers from tba 
discharge of their duty. It were, therefore, to be wished that they ooold 
be prevented, except where there are appearances of oppression or 
fraud." 

Observation — Many royalists had their projierty confiscated during 
the American Revolution. The State of New York gave to Thomas 
Paine, for his public service as a Revolutionary writer, a house and 800 
acres of land, the confiscated estate of a royalist near New Rochelle 
(T78 note). Hence it is evident that property was confiscated in the 
American Revolution. 

t Sxtracta from Washington's correspondence :— 

July 17, 1776. ^^ I must entreat your attention to these matters, and 
your exertions to introduce more discipline, and to do away with t^e 
onhappy and pernicious distinctions and Jealousies between the troops 
of different governments. Ei\j<»ln this upou the officers, and press home 
to the soltliery the necessity of order and harmony among those who are 
embarked in one coiumon cause, and mutually contend for all that flree- 
men hold dear." 

Aug. 2, 1776. *' The General most earnestly entreats the officers and 
floldiern to consider tne consequences ; that they can in no way assist 
onr enemies more effectually than by making divisions among ourselves." 

April 8, 178(>. '* There has never been a stage of the war in which the 
disaatisfaction has been so general or alarming. It has lately, in iiar- 
ticular instances, worn features of a very dangerous complexion. A 
Tariety of causes has contributed to this ; the diversity of the terms of 
enUstments, the inequality of the rewards given for entering the servleoi 
bat still more, the disparity of the provisions m»de by the several States 
for their respective troops. The system of State sappllea, however, 
dictated in the commencement by necessity, has proved In its operatloa 
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Sony with nfolarity sod in abuadance (710 note). An ii^ 
■ufficiency of provisions may paralyze thA operafeioiit of tlia 
oommandar* by pravwititig him from undertaking marobei hf 
which he might inflict Mrioos injury upon the enemy— -by d^ 
laying movements and concentrations till the propitious mo> 
ment be passed-— and by breeding discontent and even mutiny 
among the troops. 

738* When specie is scarce (as always is the 
during a war at home), the executive must, by the repi 
tatives of the people, be empowered to issue paper raonsjyt 
and contract loans. Sometimes a government can secure losns 
on national property, but that will require delay, and fin^ 
quently it cannot be done : therefore, as time is precious, sod 
as disappointment would be highly detrimental to tlie public 
weal, issues of paper money, and bonds for contracts, provi- 
sion, civil and military pay, etc., beoome unayoidahle. (&« 

pemloloiu bevond deserfptlon. An army mut be rsiaed, paid, subsistsi 
and regulated, upon an equal and onUbrm prinol|»le, or the oonAufaMi 
and disoonteots are endleM." 

Ifaj 81, 1780. ** One State will comply with a requisition of OongroH ; 
another neglects to do It; a third executes it by halves ; and all dlAr 
In the manner, the matter, or so much in point of time, that W9 ace 
always working up hill ; and while such a qrstem as the present onsa 
or raUier want of one, prevails, we shall ever be unable to apply our 
strength or resources to any advantage. « « « « j g^ 
one head gradually changing into thirteen ; I see one army branching 
Into Uiirteen, which, instead of looking up to Congress as the supreme 
controlling power of the United States, are considering themselves SB 
dependent upon their respective States." 

See, alto, extract dated January 15, 1781. Paragraph 747 note. 

* Extract from Washington'* correq»ondence :— 

May 28, 1780. " All our departments, all our operations are at a 
stand ; and unless a system very different from thiU which has for a 
long time prevailed, be immediately atlopted throughout the States, oar 
affsirs muat soon become desperate beyond the possibility of a recoveiy. 
• * * Though the government Is deeply in debt, and of 
course poor, the nation is rich, and their riches afford a fund which is 
not easily exhausted." 

See, alKo, extracts dated Hay 81, 1790, paragraph 780 note; Jaan* 
arv 15, 1781, paragraph 786 note, and 747. 

T Extract firom Washington's correspondence: — 

Nov. 27, 1778. '* It is most devoutly to l>e wUlied that some happy 
expedient could be hit upon to restore credit to our paper emissions, 
and punish the infiunous practices of forestall! ug and engrossing such 
articles as are essenUally necessary to the very existence of an amur, 
and which by this means come to It through tha nands of these people 
at fifty per cent, advance, to the great injury and depreciation of oar 
money, by accumulating the quantum necessary for ordinary nurpotos 
to an amastng lam, which must entail a total stagnation of all par* 
chases, unlese tome remedy can be soon effectually aiqilied." 

See, alto, axtraet dalsd Jaooary 8, 178u, paragraph 7S8 note; and 
the Dote to paragraph 78ft. 
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pTMtding noU). For certain purpose fonie ipeoie is mdi»> 
pensable, and while to supply that want a voluntary loan is 
being negotiated at home or abroad, recourse can be had to a 
ySN'enf loan smong the oitisens, payable in two or more in- 
stallments at very short intervals. When paper money and 
bonds are issued, or loans are contracted ibr national salva* 
tion, the people will cheerfully submit to the inconvenience, 
tiw debts will be regarded as sacred, and will be liquidated as 
early as possible after the establishment of peace. The rais- 
Infg of funds by such means during extraordinary national 
emergencies, can bear no analogy to, nor can in any way 
jtutify, the extravagant debts of modem royal governments, 
raised to enable autocracy and aristocracy to oppress the pop- 
ulations^^ 

739« The American ladies,* by establishing subscrip- 
tions among themselves, contributed much to the alleviation 
of the Hufferings of the soldiers ; but private endeavors, 
though worthy of imitation, and beneficial so far as they go, 
are insufficient and uncertain, and must never be relied on as 
a substantial remedy. 

740. The enlistment of Volunteers should always be 
encouraged — ^for the intelligent Patriotic Volunteer, though 
useless when unditfciplined and insubordinate, may, if pro- 
perly managed and drilled, become much more desirable than 
the less intelligent and less enlightened soldier of equal pro- 
floiency in military instruction, particularly in the special 
airms. But voluntary enlistment alone should not be the sole 
resource from which to fill up the vacancies in the ranks of 
an army before the enemy.t Drafts should be made in a 

* Eztraot from Washington*! correspondence :— 

June S6, 1780. " I very maoh admire the patriotic spirit of the ladies 
of Phllsdelphiat and shaU, with great pleasure, give them my advice as 
to the application of their benevolent and generous donations to the 
soldiers of the army.'* 

By a note in Sparks' work, we find that the amoont of the sahserip- 
tiOn was 800,684 dollars. The example was followed by the ladies in 
other parts of the couutry. 

Philadelphia then numUered about 28,000 mhabftants. 

t Extracts from Wasliiugtun's correspondence :— ' 

Sept. 24, 1776. ^ For no shorter time than the continuance of the 
war ought they to be engaged ; as foots incontestaUy prove that the 
difficulty and cost of enlistments increase with time. The consequence 
of wanting one (an army engaged on those terms) aceofdlng to my ideas 
fbnned from the present view of things, is certain and inevitable ruin.*' 

A]»ll 4, 1781. ** Tou very weO know that the ooHeetinff of militia 
depends entirely on the prospects of the dsj. If ftvorable, th^ throng 
to you ; if not) they will not eome." 

similar remaits very frequently occur bofli Id WasUngten's and 
Ckeeoe's correspondence. 
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regular manner from a welUorganiied militia (105) to ktt&j^ 
up the complement of the active army, leaTing nothing to 
chance in so important a matter. 

741t Inoalcalable injuiy to the pablio -arisea from 
Volanteem enlisting to serve so long as their caprice lasts, or 
for pre-deterinined short periods — thiey are rarely well drillodf 
are discontented, and make others as bad : and the same ap» 
plies to militia drafts for short service. Washington iro* 
quently complained of this source of annoyance, and he reconar 
mended that no man should be enlisted unless for the dttrtuiom 
9f the tffar. His remonstrances, though long neglected,^ 
eventually made an impression upon Congress. The mind of 
the commander-in-chief^ which ought to be concentrated npon 
opposing the enemy, becomes distracted by unnecessary anz^ 
eties and interruptions produced by that class of soldier, who 
considers himself nearly independent of his officer, superior to 
his companions, is almost always negligent in hii* duty, and, 
towards the expiration of his term, subverts all order. 

742* Moreover, the numerical force of such an army 
can never be computed with any degree of certainty. Stprti 
d§ corps so desirable to be inculcated among soldiers canno^ 
under a system of short enlistments, exist to that extent whioh 
it would do among men who know that they are, during the 
war, to continue with the same comrades, and are to be led 
by the same battalion officers. A Volunteer or militia-man, 
who may find himself called home by reailp urgent and auflt 
oient reasons, will not be refused a furlough, or even his dii* 

* Bztraot from Wasbhigton*s eorreipoDdence : — 

Nov. 80, 1780. ** The determinaUoD of Oongrest to raise an army Ibr 
the war, aud the honorable ertabliahment on which Uie offlcen ars 
Dlaced, will, I am persuaded, be productive of mucli good. Had the 
nrat measure been adopted four, or even three jears ago, X have auL 
the smallest doubt In my mind bat we should at this day have been sit- 
ting under our own vines and flg-trees, in Uie full eAJoyment of peace 
and independence. * * * It will not, I acknowledge, give 
relief to our immediate and pressing wants, no more tlian order eaa 
succeed conAision in a moment.*' 

By a note in Sparks' work, we learn that great opposition was made 
to the prqject of Washington, though a committee of three was eventa- 
ally appointed to confer with the Oommander-in-chlef, wMch commit- 
tee was armed with extensive powers to effect reforms and chanfas la 
all the departments of the arm/. If. de la Luserne, Freoeh diplomatic 
agent to the United States, wrote—" It was said that this would b« pot- 
ting too much power in a few hands, and especially In those of Ate 
Commander-in-chief: that his InflueDce was already too great : that Us 
virtues afforded motives of alarm : that the enthusiasm of the ari^yi 
Joined to the kind of dictatorship already confided to him, pot CoogrMs 
and the United Sutes at his mercy : that It was not eiqpsdient to ax- 
pooe « man 0/ the hliheit vlrius to smoh temi^tatiops.'' 
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charge. Bufc, bhouM the application be rejected, that cannot 
jiistiff deiiertioii. 

743* Desertion ia unpardonable— that being a b«- 
trayal of the army, the nation, and the oauiie— and it is eepe* 
daily mi^ehievou:! in a popular war, the malady being then 
more than usually contagiuu.<«. ]>eHerti()nA are more frequent 
among troop:* employed in their native country, since the cnl- 
pritH, understanding the language and localities, can more 
easily avoid detection, and are often concealed by their rela- 
tions and friends. The man who deserts in a foreign land, 
has no choice but to join the enemy, and array himself against 
his former comrades. Troops will, now and then, be so cir- 
anmstanoed as to have to endure every specicH of privation— 
but such hardships in no manner justify, or even palliate deser- 
tion or mutiny, nor should screen from punishment those guilty 
of such crimes.* 

744.- A hindrance to, if not actually a preventive 
against, desertion, may be found in registering the names of 
•very soldier's father and his next nearest living relative, aa 
likewise his own place of birth and last of residence ; that in 
every instance of promotion, or honorable or dishonorable 
mention, an official copy thereof may be forwarded to those 
persons and places. This cannot but act as a stimulant to 
meritorious conduct. Moreover, the address of the nearest 
living relative m requisite, that, in case of death, the soldier's 
property, and arrears of pay may be forwarded to their proper 
destination (581*^, 706**): it often happens that a soldier is 
desirous of transmitting some relics to his friends, which are 
always highly prized by the recipients. 

745. Kvery corps must adopt precaution! not to al- 
low a deserter to re-enlist under some other name. So soon 
M discovered, he must be arrested and forwarded, under safe 
Mcort, to that corps from which he deserted. To facilitate 
the discovery of deserters, every battalion will notify to all the 
others in the army, |he name, description, etc., etc., of eveiy 
■oldier who deserts. A good drill-sergeant cannot be deceived 
hy a deserter who may re-enlist : even though a dragoon were 
to enroll aa an infantry recruit, or vice vertOf he will, by hie 
manner, be instantly detected. 

746. The best precautions against indifierence, dia- 
■atisfaction, desertion or mutiny, are to be found in .doing joa- 
tice to the soldier, the invalid, the widow and the orphan (715 
Bote), and in the good example and efficiency ol the ofiioen. 

747. Mutiny ia a most dangerous evil, and must Sii' 

* Seethe extraei dated January 10} ITSIt neit netet 
14 
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•tantly be quelled at any sacrifice— otherwise the triumph of 
the enemy will be sure and speedy. Some very serious sots 
of insubordination occurred, through the want of provisions 
and other necessaries, during the American War of Indepen- 
dence { and, notwithntanding Washington acknowledged that 
the sufferings of the soldiers were intense,* ho insisted upon 
quelling mutiny, before every other consideration. So essen lial 
did he consider it, to discountenance everything which mij^t 
at any future period be used as a precedent for combination 
among the soldiery, that he even reprobated respectful repr»> 
■entationst iirom the men concerning their wantu, when audi 

* Eictracts from WMbington's correspondence :~ 

If ay lit 1761 » " The patience of men animated by a sense of data[ 
and honor, wlU support them to a certain point, beyond wUdi ft wB 
not go.** 

May Sf7i 1780. ** The men have l>orne their distress, in general, wltfa 
a firmness and patience never exceeded — and every commendation k 
due to the officers for encoaraging them to it by exhortation and exam> 
I^e. They have suffered equally with ttie men, and their rdatlve aitna* 
tions considered, rather more. But such reiterated, constant instanesi 
of want are too much for the soldiery, and cannot but lead to alanulng 
consequenoes. Accbrdingly, two regiments of the Connecticut Une 
mntinied, and got under arms on Thursday night. Had it not been for 
tbe timely exertions of some of their officers who had obtained notice of 
It, the same mi^t have been the case with the whole, with a deterod- 
nation to return home, or at least gain subsistence at the point of the 
bayonet. After a good deal of expostulation by tlieir officers, and sows 
of the Pennsylvania Line who had come to their assistance, and allsr 
parading their regiments upon the occasion, the men were prevafled 
npon to go to their huts ; but a few, nevertheless, turned out again with 
their packs, who are now confined.** 

Januaxy 15, 1781. " The unhappy mutiny of the non^commlsslonsd 
officers and privates of the Pennsylvania Line, the perplexed state (tf 
aflklrs in ttils quarter, the distressed condition of the troops at West 
Point, and in the vicinity of It, on account of provisions and some ca 
Ual articles of clothing, combined with other embarrassments of 
importance, have engrossed all my time and attention.** 

Jan. 22, 1781. "The ol^ect of your detachment Is to compel the 
tineers to unconditional surrender ; and I am to desire that jron vtU 
grant no terms while they are with arms in their hands in a state of n- 
slstance. If you succeed in compelling the revolted troops to surmider, 
you wHl instantly execute a few of the moat active and Incendiary 
leaders. You will endeavor to collect such of the Jeney troops to yoor 
standard as have not followed the pernicious example of their asso- 
ciates ; you will also try to avail yourself of the services of the mllltla, 
representing to them how dangerous to civU liberty is the precedent of 
armed soldiers dictating terms to their country." 

See, also, 710 note: and extracts dated January 8, 1780, paragraph TB9 
note : April 8, 1780, paragraph 786 note : November 90, ITOO, paragraph 
741 note. 

t Bxtraeti from Washington's correspondenoe ^— 

** Jan. 80, 1781 . " Although the petition of the non-eoaunlasloned oA- 
eers of Oolonel 8prout*s regiment was conceived in decent terms and 
presented with respect, yet anything that looks like eombinallon oogkl 
to he disoMwtsBaoosd, wUto tlio nen ait MSHrsd, Hwt wbmstir saa 
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■tejM were not taken in the refolu and proper manner, and 
were not transnutted firom Individ aat soldiere throngb theoom- 
roanding bflioerai but originated in msttingiot the priyatee 
and non««»ininiwi9ned officers. 

74& The appointment of an incompetttfit pereon to 
the post of Ofieer always produces mischief. Th& conse- 
quences are, however, tenfold more detrimental among Militia 
and Votuateera, who may not yet have become by length of 
Hervlce habituated to regularity and discipline, but have to 
model themHelves upon the example of their officers.* It ia a 
great error to suppose that undaunted bravery is of itself a 
sufficient qualification for an officer — ^for a fool or a madman 
nUky brave death. Beiiides courage, and a knowledge of drill, 
manoBuvres, and the internal economy of a battalion, the offi- 
cer mnst, by his conduct, convince his subordinates that he ia 
better suited than they are to command ; to attain which pre- 
eminenoe, he must display exemplary behavior under every 
sort of danger, fatigue, hardship, and privation ; he must be 
regular and attentive to his several duties— respectful to his 
superiors, and considerate towards his subalterns. Clownish, 
haughty, harsh, and domineering commands and manners, 
will never obtain from soldiers that eUaeriiy of ^bedUnee and 
that resp^t, which can be scquired by an unostentatious and 
kind, yet decided and reitolute demeanor (57«S, 707*). 

7tt* Any man of a willing disposition and of toler* 
able education and temper, may make a fair regimental offi- 
c«r. All officen, especially the young and inexperienced,! 
are liable occasionally to make mistakes, either from some 
misapprehension of an order, or from forgetful tiesif, or an error 

be done to redress all their real grievancesy wUl be strenuously at- 
tempted." g 

* Kztraot from Washington's correspondence :— > 

Oct. 0, 1778. ** One clromnstsnce in this important business ou^i to 
be oautiousljr guarded against, and that is, the soldiers and officers 
being too neaiijr on a level. DLuipline and subordination add life and 
vijl^ to military movements. The person commanded yields but a re- 
luctant obedience to those vhom he conceives are undeservedly made 
his superiors.** 

Jan. 9, 1777. ^ I eamestiy recommend you to be circumspect In the 
choice of officers." 

Bee, also, eictraots dated Aug. 14, 1765, and Jan. 8, 1766, paragraph 
6i note : Oct. 11, 17A6, and Deo. 18, 177ft, paragraph 714 note : and re- 
fer to the IndeBB for Discipline, Officers. 

t An officer's mess, establiidied upon a basis so economical that the 
Juniofii shall not be peonntarly inconvenienced, is an arrangement 
highly advantageous for the young officers, by bringing them into fre- 
quent and Informal contact with their seniors. 

▲ BergeaBt*s mess, also* is veil in barracks : hot oorporals should stay 
very mush wlUi the men. 
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in jodgnMni. Anr perion to whom such an Moidoafc mqr 
oooor (m looo BM he diMover, or muipect the poMihilitgr of a 
mitteke), murt, with the utmost haite, and with hrsvity and 
clearueM of Mtyle, report all partioulari, that the conaeqiien- 
oea majr be nmedied* or at least diminished : on no Recount 
oaa there be ftny eonoealment practised. Am enntr flMy &f mp- 

760* Offioeni baTe, among Volunteer oorps, frequeallsr 
been appointed by eteetion^ whicih method is in ikaory ymy 
plausible, and has now and then resulted in a siytable noiiil* 
nation : but in pradict it almost always produces intrif UM, 
bribery (of varions sorts), dissatisfaetion, quarrels, and endless 
trouble and oonfasicrfi. The method of seleotinf and prontofe- 
inf offioens alluded to in the note to the 104th paragraph of 
this Manual, gives weight to the popular voioe in the first in- 
stance — puts a bar to all favoritism— -guarantees the os^paeilgr 
of Hie offioer— prevents intriguer, quarrelK, etc.— ensures just 
advantages ibr those who poMOSs superior instruotum, and 
gives an equal consideradon for long and patient servioe 
while^ at the same time, extraordinary and well-timed bravsiy 
or constant and unui»nal seal, is not left unrewarded. 

75L Good regimental officers must, from the nature 
of things, invariably make soldiers of a like quality : yhile, on 
the other hand, soldiers admirable for discipline and every do- 
sirable qualification, cannot fail soon to be spoilt, if put under 
slovetily or otherwise bad officers. 

76S. The first symptom of disgust which well-drillod 
and previously well-oonducted soldiers eihibit, is suiJkim§»$: 
and commanding officers and adjutants should regard that as 
a barometer indicative of there being something wrong, wbioh 
it is their special business to ascertain and rectify. The old 
soldier, when ihiproperly treated by his officer, will seldom 
negleet obedienceT-nor will he utter a word in reply— he will 
do as he is ordereti, but without seal. Good old soldievs, 
when frequently commanded, through the incapaeity of tfaolr 
chiefii, to accomplish impossibilities, or to suifiar privations 
absolutely uncalled for, will hardly ever refuse to manslii nor 
will they run away before the enemy — they will displSy a pas- 
sive courage, and will be shot at with a manifest indifference, 
almost unaccompanied by a desire to retaliate. Tiie ymmg 
soldier will, however, become under such eircnmitanees neg- 
ligent, insubordinate, discouraged, and cowardly : tiie Veteran 
(bimMlf dissatisfied) will not reprove him, and eventually the 
habit of obedience may quit even the old soldier, it is seldoiii 
thmt dJifguBtf when suffered to reacU a ciUU^ Mil b« NdMdled 
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e?6ii hf a ohange of offioera : the only all«Tiation Um in dia- 
pening the men into different battalioni. 

768* It may ooour that the demeanor of the oom- 
manding officer towwrdtf the offioerH of liifl regiment, be moh 
ae to give rijte to juHtifiable diaguitt, withoat that feeling pene- 
trating i£mong the non-commiwiiuned ofiioers and privatee. 
Ho time should be loHt by the military aathoritiefl in aaoer- 
taining the oause and applying a remedy. Capricions ill- 
temper on either tide mu^t not be tolerated : superiors mnst 
he treated with reepeoi — but subalterns have, also, a right to 
tbeir doe oonaideration. 

7M. £very regiment in any army may be suitably 
ofl&cered— -may be in excellent order— even the generahi and 
tiie commander-in-chief may have been admirable regimental 
pffioers (748)— and yet the army (internally well managed, 
and executing with the greatest precision the orders of ita 
chiefs), may, before the enemy in the field, be elumaily 
kaodled.* Hence arises a query : how is it that an officer 
who has grown grey in the several grades of regimental duty, 
■hould not late in life make a good general ? The reason is, 
that regimental duty requires an exact obedience to orders, 
aod the precision of clock-work, so that everything shall move 
ill accordance with the wishes of the chief, and the established 
regulations : the natural result of which ia, that men who 
have arrived at an advanced age without escaping out of 
regimental routine, acquire only the habU of tx»9uting ardsrs, 
and not the ability to give them. It is absolutely unavoid- 
able that men snould pass through many (if not all) subaltern 
grades, prior to being trusted with the command of an army, 
division or brigade— otherwise they could not be thoroughly 
▼ersed in the military system, nor could they be masters of 
the art of raameuvring : nevertheless, the development of 
genius should not be cramped till a man becomes an habitual 
pedant— aftor which he cannot be a good general, and pre- 
sume to aot for himself. (See note to this paragraph.) 

* Tills b observable In the British service, irtiere the steadiness and 
tenacity of the soldiers, under the most trying circumstances, are pro- 
verbial, and where the training is so good as to enable the troops to 
attack In line — ^virtues and advantages which could not exist without 
good regimental offleers, even though the soldiers were individually bold 
as lions, and st<rfcal as philosophers. The faot is, that the British gene- 
rals have be«k kept tUl too old at regimental duties ; which defect Is 
aggravated by their being terrorised by responsibility, and being en- 
joined rigidly to eoolbrm to orders transmitted fttnn the Sscfetaiy of 
War, In Isaltation of the Austrian system, wherein the gsnoral (deprived 
of discretion) is defiuta^ more adjutant of the Anlic Council in Vienna, 
placed at the head of Uie army to carry out idans and fl|^t battles as 
dlctatsd by tbst vensrable body. 
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Ctotain tbeorista whodespiBe teta^ BtRlnr flOWi 
template causes with a y'ww to oalculaU their cAoti an4 
fttiiiiiu ^e eonse qi tenoa s , and are iofluenced by a nRMhid dis« 
fM* ^ eveiythiiif military, hare ■nggested that leghnantiil 
diMripHiie and precision should be diminislied. Comnoon -Miise^ 
ho#mr, proolaiins— and praotioe has, moreover, dnnoa- 
BtralBd«-^fhat such an expedient is worse than the originil 
misobtef ; for relatation in those points causes an mnnf to \m 
a terror to its own oountry rather than to the enemy. T« 
aCtilit efllcienoy, the regimental disoipline and preeiBion shoaM 
be maintained at their maximum,* while good g e n e ra k inaf^ 
hi obtained by introducing a system of promotion •(IM note, 
708) tending to diiwoTor and quieiEly push forward yoonf ofll- 
oen of talent^ and early to eloTate them to higher et at lo ag 
bdbra their energies be absorbed, their ingenuity gels blmitidt 
and their mental flexibility beoomes stiffened by roatine anA 
poAHitry. 

756« Civilians may more readily eomprehend tMt 
ihf&w of the ease, by comparing the subject to the man a ge 
ment of a mercantile firm. He who has never filled a subor- 
dinate situation will not make a good man of bnsiness : iiot 
will he who, from 16 to 60, has only been a clerk, make a* 
the age of 60 a suitable head of a liouse. Nor ooald an ftgenl 
(be he ever so intelligent) tai^e advantage of the turns in the 
market, and oarry on a profitable oominerce, were he oMiged 
to leliBr to his prinoipal in some distant country to i»&4f 
every transaction. 

in. Though all the leqaisiteB for a regimental dtt^ 
cer are indispensable for a eommander-in-chief of an arnif , 
thoea qnalifioations alone are not sufficient (10, 754). A 
oommsfider-in-chief most have a knowledge of all the braoohM 
of tlw eervice-— he must aoeurately observe m i m§ iim , withoBl 
allowing himself to be abeorbed in details--4ie most be eom^ 
peteni to arrange his men judioiouRly for the attaek, or the 
defence —he must understand bow to apply disloofttions and 
ooiicentrations of corps on a large scale— he must be qaiek in 
hia daoisione— clear in his orders^-unfathomable in his pro- 
jects and contrivances— 4ieither extravagantlyt elated by sno- 
cess, nor dejected by revenee — he must kkave penetration to 
comprehend tiie fsints and foresee the designs of the enemy, 

* ** ▲ good general, a well-orfsntead lyytMs, good Imtroetloo, sad 
sevoie raolpllne, aldtd by effsfltiva ssUbllahincDti, will ehraya make 
■Dod troopa, Independentlj of the eause for wbioh ibcj flight."~iViip0> 
Mea. 

t ** IsBS MSB are so pl^ysloaUy and aiorallj eousiUatiid as to sse 
eretjthU^ UUvagh a m^y-colored maAlna. Thscf nln^eft 
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and be pofflciently frnitful in resonrces* to oonntenot them. 
He muflt in hie pervon combine coarage, activity, and an- 
daoity— 'With temper, patience, peraeyerance, prudence, calcu- 
lation, invention, and a ^e appreciation of human nature* 
Hence it in eaoy to account for tbe fact, that although the 
hiHtury of the world is little more than a narrative of wars, so 
very, very few men have gained themftelves the reputation of 
great oommanders. 

758. A general is, in tbe execution of his duties, as- 
sisted by a Statf uf officers. A general nhould select his own 
Staff, otherwis**' a perfect harmony may not exist between him 
and his coadjutors : and then, moreover, if he have an ineffi- 
cient set of assistants, he is responsible.f The Staff shall have 
a chief. X enjoying the entire confidence of the general : the 
remainder ought to be divided into distinct parts — aid^s-de- 
eamp, and ttrderly-officers, 

758.* Staff-officers must be capable of comprehending 
and clearly explaining the views of the general ; also, they 
must be acquainted with the topography of the country — must 

in the mind on every slight oceaaion, and give to every trivial ooenr- 
rence a dramatic interest. But, wliatever Icnowledge, or talent, or 
courufce, or other good qualities Rueh men may poRsess, nature has not 
formed Ihem for the command of armies, or the direction of great mlU- 
iary operations.**— JI/<f/>o^a. 

See extracts dated Oct. 4, 1780, paragraph 40 note : Jan. 29, 1780^ and 
May 4, 1782^ paragraph 745 note. 

* " To find resources! in difficulty, and success even amid disaster.** — 

t In tlie early days of a revolution it will, of course, be difficult, and 
perhaps impo^(.«ible, for tlie patriots to procure efficient staff-officers — at 
ail events not to the extent that must be required. 

gome diffiouliy will, Indeed, be found in providing stUtahU officers of 
all grades — civil as well as military — for men tainted with royalism can- 
not be safely employeil ; and numbers of persons whose pretensions can- 
not have been practically tested, will scramble for vacated posts. All 
such appoiiituienta should be made with the greatest caution, and only 
prorUttmaUff till their qualifications shall have been proved ; and, as 
early as possible, the system explaine<l in the note to paragraph 104^ 
should i>e Hdopted civilly as well as militarily The claims of persons 
who iiave sufTired loss througii persecution, and of those who have ren- 
dered services to tlie public, should not be disregarded when fitting op- 
portunities present tliemselves— but tliey should never be placed in situ- 
ations for which titey are not qualified. 

^ *'The leading qualifications which should distinguish an officer 
selected for the liead of tiie staff, are, to know the country thoroughly ; 
to l>e able to coniluct a reconnoissauce with skill ; to suiierintend ue 
transmission of orders proinptiy; to lay down the most complicated 
movements Intelligibly, but in few words, and with simplicity."— JITo- 

t}Ol€Ott. 

** The chief-oft he-staff must be the confidential assistant (/umirM ds 
^ovjUtHce) of the general ; he must be acquainted with his projects that 
lie may assist in effecting tiieir accompUsUmttuVi ; \\. Sa Vl\% ^mVi Vnxfis^N^ 
0fftir hii opiDion, and even to suggest oUvttt pVaTi& %\\o\s\4. \\* ws^^^Rst 
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be ftUe to take reconnouisancea'^ — draw plans — snnnejr ike Sih 
tended field of battle — lay out encampraentsf — ^prejpare can- 
tonraeiit<{ — lay down routen of fnarcb§ — ^keep the correipond- 
enoe, repoitit, returns, etc. — and superintend, inspect, and 
report upon the Tarious braticbes of administration. A gene- 
ral commanding a large army will require a proportionately 
numerous Staff: and those officers will find it more oeHTeniMit 
for themselves, and better for the public service, to portion to 
certain members the superintendence of particular depart- 
ments. The entire Staff should not, however, be so diTided 
off : the chief-o^the-staff and one or two of the' seniors, ihoiild 
be on band for general service and superintendence. 

them to be svltable ; bat it is likeirlge hi» dutj to renoaace his own 
opinions if they have not been accepted, and to adopt those of tb» gant- 
ral, since the slightest misunderatandiug between those two, micht entail 
great disasters on the army. Unity of views and action is aa iadispen- 
sable condition for success.'*— ZHt/bur. 

* Every stafrofl&cer sliould study the chapter on reconDobsanccs In 
tfaa Ca«r9 d4 Tactiquspar U Genirai Ihtfbur (Swis8>. 

t " fiacampuienis of the same army sheuld always be formad so as to 
protect each otiitr.'* 

** The art of encamping in position is the same as taking op the Una Id 
order of battle in this position. To this ead the artillery shoidd be ad- 
▼antageottslv placed ; ground should be selected which is nat com- 
manded or llal^ to be turned, and, as &r as possible, the guns shooU 
cover and command the surrounding country."— ^opo^sois. 

^ ** A General sliould never pot Ids anny into eantonmentSt when be 
has the means of collecting supplies of forage and provisions, and of that 
providing for the wants of the soldier In the teld.** 

" Infantry, cavalry, and artillery, are nothing without eaeh othsi; 
tterefore* they should always be so disposed in cantonmenta as to assist 
eaeh etlMr in case of surprise.'* 

" Establish vour cantonments at the most distant and best prolastsd 
points from the enemy, especially when a surprise is possible. Bj this 
means you will have time to anite ail yoor forces befiNre ha can attack 
jmL'*—J^apoUon . 

Observation. — In large armies, of which Kapoleon treats^ intentij, 
cavalry, and artillery, are nothing without each other : bat. la oeftaiB 
situations, detachments of infantry and cavalry coa act without artil- 
lery— and even, in mmxe cases, both infantry and cavalry caa pe iflwm 
efliuient service vrithout tlie co-operation of each other. 

I ** The marches that are made preparatory to a battle, re^|Hire the 
greatest Breeaution."— /'/-«(fs/<<ok. 

" The distances permitted between corps of an army upon the nwreht 
must be governed by the localities, by circumstances, and bj the sbjoot 
In view." 

^ Nothing is so rash, or ccmtrary to principle, as to make a flank 
march b«fore an enemy in position : especiaUy when this army occa p les 
Iwtghts at the foot oi which you are forced to defile.** 

^ In a war of march and manceuvre, if yon would avoid a battle with 

a superior aruiy, it is necessary to entrench every night, and oeeapy a 

good defensive position. Tiiose natural po^tloas which ana ordiaavily 

met wtU» are not sullcient to protect an army against snpcrlor bub<- 

ken witbout recount to art.*' 

"Aasuaogth of an army,Uka ponac >AvaribaBka^>a 
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7Mi^ I^ vAAy flometimea be deemed adTisable to ooo* 
fide the execution of Home project to the direction of a staif- 
officer. In such caaea the offioem of the detachment ahoald 
nut be of a raiik giving military precedenoe to any of them 
over that staff officer— ^therwiae diKsatisfaction and failure 
may be regarded as certain. 

156,^ Orderly officera are required to carry ordera 
(736) to a8ai:jt the staff-officera, and occasionally to auperin- 
tend the l«ts)S essential detaila of administration. The requi- 
site number of order ly-officera ahould be in conatant attend- 
ance, night and day, to carry orders. So aoon as the order 
shall have been transmitted, the bearer of it shall return to 
his General ; unless he shall have been directed to wait, ao 
aM to be able to return with an answer or the report of aome 
result 

758.' All, or nearly all, of both ataff and orderly-oflS- 
oers, ought to know the language of the country in which the 
war is waged : though in a war carried into Russia, or aome 
other countries, (which may be nece!<sary to be undertaJcen to 
insure pnace at home), it will be unavoidable to depend to a 
certain extent upon interpreters. 

759. Generals, as well as officers of all gradea, rmiat 
watch over the sanitary condition of their soldiers. Not only 
must the wounded (583) and sick be cared for, to the utmost 
that circumstances will permit, but those in health must be 
as much as possible preserved from maladies. Healthy en* 
campments («)7(>) — good water — protection from wet and ann 
— the prevention of drunkenness— regular supplies of cloth- 
ing,* and a vigilant eye over the ambulance — are the prinoi* 
pal. precautions which a General can take. 

759.* Officers are, moreover, in duty bound to take 
care of their own health. It requires some time to drill a 
soldier, and more to form an officer — and more again to make 

mulUplying the mass by the rapidity; a rapid march angments the 
morale of an army, and fncreases its means of rictory." — Ifapoleoit, 

** Rapidity Is of importance in concealiug the movements of an army, 
because it leaves no thne to divulge the iutention of Its chief. It is, 
tlierefore, an advantitge to attaclc the enemy unexpectedly— to take him 
off his guard — to surjirise him and let him f^el the Thunderbolt before he 
see:} the flash. But, if too great celerity exhausts your troops, while, on 
the ottier hand delay deprives you of ttie favorable moment; yon most 
weigh tlie advantage against the disadvantage, and choose between 
tiiem."-~MbnteeucuUi. 

• " There are five things the soldier should never be wlthoat-^ls 
musket, his ammunition, his knapsack, his provision (for at least Jbur 
days), and his entrenching tools. The knapwck may be redaced to ttie 
amallest sise possible, If It be thought proper, but the soldier rfiosid 
uJnoays have it vAth hUnJ*^ — NapoUon. 
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a General :^Dor Will time alone ■uffice— for, though that mtnf 
furnish experience, it will not create genius. The soldier, 
after the combat or ou the nMurch, can rest on most occasiona 
— but the General has to toil incessantly : therefore, in the 
interest of the public sefTice, he must be provided with con- 
veniencesf for bis maps, papers, etc., and for the writing, 
drawing, and other labors of his stuff. 

760. A revolutionary military leader (on the liberal 
hide, of course) Hhould, in addition to the above, be reqoireil 
to possess several other qusJificationa. First of all, he must 
be a sound republican — well known as such for his actionsy 
rather than for a few cheap flowery words. That he may 
know who to depend upon, he must be intimately acquainted 
with all the political questions of the day, and with the pecu- 
liar views of the several leading politicianri, without, however, 
in the least involving himself in their squahblet<. Indeed, it 
would be advisable for every citiien invfngh the aetiont of the 
leaders and sub-leaders among revolutionists^ so as to distin* 
guish those who are stimulated by Prineipie, from those who 
are instii^ted merely by personal ambition, vanity, envy, or 
cupidity : the most vociferous are not always the most reliable 
— parrots are more noisy than eagles. A good revolutionary 
chief must keep out of his army such nuisances as party 
bickerings among republicans — soldiers are not naturaUy in- 
triguers-— and he must preserve from eontamination those 
under him. He must have a thorough knowledge of tke re-> 
sources of the country, and of each distinct province. He 
must be quite at boiiM in irregular, as well as in regular war. 
Though, on certain occasions he shoidd lie capable of perform* 

* H A man is not bom a eommander^hsmast tecome one.**— jlTonla- 
cucuUi, 

" A great captain can only be formed bj long experience and Intense 
study : neither Is his own ezperlenee enoagtih—for whose life is there 
sufficiently flruitfUI of events to render his knowledge univeisal f"*^ 
Archduke i^arUa. 

*' We slioukl make war withoat leaving anvthlog to hasard, and in 
this especially consists the talent of a general.'*— 'JfarsAtf/ ^mss. 

t *' Tents are anCavorable to health. The soldier is best when he 
bivouacs, because he sleeps with his feet to the fire, which speed^y 
lineM tlie ground on which he lies. A fitw planks, or a little straw* 
shelter him firoro tlie wind. On the ether hand, tents are necessary for 
the superior officers, irtio have to write and to consult their mi^M. 
Tents should* Uierefore, be issued to these, with directions to them nsver 
to sleep in a house. Tents are always objects oC observatlea to the 
enemy's stalt Tiiey afford information In regard to your nnmbers* 
and the ground you occupy, while an armv bivooaoking la two or 
tturee lines. Is only distinguishable fro*n afar by the smoke^ whMh 
mlnglss witii the olondi. U Is impotuible to ooant the «»"f"H* offtMsJ^ 
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i«g audiioioua ibaU, he mast not ooTet preftt brilliftnoy* In 
4^e early days of a revolution, when one falae Htep may oom- 
promitte a nation's hoped. He muiit prefer prudence and per- 
severance^ which will enable him to husband his resources, 
that the incipient rising may, under his fostering care, become, 
HS it were, from an acorn a sturdy oak ; protracting the de- 
fensive war till the slender twig over which he watches shall 
have grown sufficiently strong, no longer to risk being tram- 
pled nnder foot. To carry on a defensive war of this sort, he 
nust possess the talent of selecting a good position whenever 
he halts. 

760.* As it cannot be expected that he will have 
military establishments (12 note) ready prepared for him, 
whereby he can recruit, drill, arm, clothe, and provide for 
his army, he must devote great attention to consolidate a 
sound system,! upon which, in case of any reverse, he may 
rely for succor. 

761. An insurgent military leader, operating in a 
country subjected to a foreign invasion, will enjoy the immense 
advantage of having public opinion in his favor ; personal ran- 
cor between rival politicians and the heads of schools of philo- 
sophy may for a season be hushed, and even the aristocrat 
will frequently furnish secret aid to the Liberals. Much, 
however, depends on the judicious selection of the time and 
mode of taking the initiative (23 note). Men should not feel 
discouraged because they are few in number at the commence- 
ment-^-for it in wonderful what even a single man (29 note) 

* ne palm o(T>ritUaney may Justly be accorded to Alexander— that 
of prucUnoe to Fabius. Hannibal may be regarded as the man who 
united in himself the most of these two qualities ever found in the same 
person. CsBsar and Napoleon^ by the rapidly of their weU-timed move- 
ments, often performed brilliant ezploit^s with comparative security : bat 
many of their most successful plans they would not have ventured to 
have attempted in presence of an adversary of first-rate talent at the 
head of an efficient army. Oromwell was the personification of iton 
resolution — a matter-of-fact man, with a considerable degree of bold- 
ness. Washington's great qualities were prudence, perseverance, pa- 
tlencCf and abnegation. Zumalacarregui was an insurgent, an organ- 
iier, and a general : and Quintus Sertorious combined these qualities 
with that of statesman (761 note). 

All officers should study the campaigns of these and other great com- 
manders. Napoleon says — *^ Peruse, again and again* the campaigns 
of Alexander, Hannibal, OiBsar, GKistavus Adolphus, Turenne, Eugene, 
and Vrederlck." 

t Zumalacarregui displayed the greatest genius In transforming an 
tasnrreetionarj into a regular war: and the short space of Ume which 
he conramed in accomplishing that task, is truly wonderftiL 

The patriots may derive profit by a study of the mmtary perfona- 
anoes of many soldiers, whose political or rdigious creed they msj dii- 



lopllita by iMlliattag >nnuul him % Sm roAhiU (■»■• 
pi.nliHi> In t\ti> tutill diitriutii (3S), Hfid eunliuiu'y yit iuliits 
■trlkiiif ■ leUF blavn luuri «lvqiMiil tbwi mitiiy w>unl>, ii1.hduI»- 

wbiab ■ «Mi>li» ■pmhr prmiDUaly reigned. Ntv*ri\el«n, a 



i«ay might reconquer k ]Moiriaas, 

of the ci'Unlry, the p*WiuUiIivbM 

watching fot ft FkTm-ktile D[i)Kirtiui4ty tn leliinclh; llui ww of 
Udegienilniicc (19 note upon Gen. Greene). 

7B3. A eoia'DAndn, In (toablod tiinei, M»|Uunt uaa 

of ■ ritilHricii' Krrey in aura to lie tiM idol of the luliliiry, mi 
frequently of tlie papuUCiuii whiah has, by bia iniblwy geniio. 
litsn rMKUfll ftifm «tiie dwnegtia ar foreign oppteawDnii : ma- 
HqaeiiUy, >liiir«iii«nte of no ordinuy kind we thrown U hu 
pnlU — I.H whioh ha inDst iliidain. The indummaiils fiir a 
Mvolutlanuy military cummaiKier la become doijwtH, ue 

Enumlly graaui than tboH presenteii bn luy othu mao, fcr 
■ naturir of the Wmt requlrea mwtial-law* to rul« Ui IfaM* 
wovinMB Where tbe <■■(»{■■ — and while *uch [lower iawithio 

tiyi'ts pnvDoitCintiB Erom fautiDus| uiil pnlitical iutrigitacai kf 
' ■ Set aMrtiu (ram WaiUulDTi'i oerrM|iMidea«, 4at«d Jiiaa W, 
'U»i Jan. Etinvi aud Not. I, UBD. partcn^ ISuiWi and Bw. 

t ICitriiau fraa WulilBgliiia't eiHTuinouiltiice >— 

H*T 1H.1W1I. "1 hininoHrBpU in Oifiihiilujt loMa that I htT> 
acreryat lEFnlbeltana in irUeb aur aDiln, In tn/splnlDii, ax^rt at lo 
' ki« lUi «bti a» avihe w«»*nv • • • * Tt» bnur l« e»- 
taiuU' cuoK, obiii uuu dJiDutM a»1 illucBilniii thvillil lUliiidt i vtMu 
arargr iiiu, uMcuJl/ UiuH^a alBoi, (tuiuld llaod add tieatl full Oi 
fiuu v». auil Willi UiMi vlHilH tlrCDtnli," 
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HUMi Hk fithMJiim of tha populatioa in^Ymyxomcikduayf^ 
>d» ilippliei fail, and his military op«ratkiD8 mm thwarted^ 
Awl'yM IM MiMsv M WMhingtoa* dia, witkrtiiid ftU thoM 

%lMllpiAtkNU« 

- f64. Ai^sugli it k ma AbMlato neoMiity ih»t ia «b0 
te«iediM»^fiiiliilly of Mtuftl lMMrtiUtiM» mortiaMAW «hoiil4 bo 
ta'xtiMrstiDay that oifoiMMtmoo numt not bo rof furdod. ao .a 
protext for tiio etttabiiahinont of a diotatorship oTor. tbe q|fil 
mt mn w^mtU theotatOk Tbo aoppoaitioa tkat tho diotatof- 
ihip Ummtky a tomporary exoioiM of powor, ia ononooiUH- 
tNr ter an tLqr who^ kaving onoo wieidod it, reaign it witik 
good-wUk; Wbens indeod, ia the maa to whom tha poflf)^ 
can confldo inoh povrev? And whoro is tho patriot who daM 
%iist himMlf ? • Bat, if a man altofethor worthy wore to bo 
Jtmnd, tho peoplo should oonoidor. that tho pebobdbht mny 
«omo day iavolve posterity in ruin. . Should very grave oToa^ 
dtirinf a verolation, or a war at home, induoo the representi^ 
tives of the people temporarily to install some extraonUoW 
' tad arbitrary aaihority, sneh power should noYor be poofidod 

HUl OfMOMII-A-dkllD BtPBOXAZiUr NOT IH ▲ MIUXAKT OBIBF— 4»0t 

^•hottld bo vested in a ooaunittee^ Tho National Aesembhf 

mnat, moioover, -specify dearly the particular objects whiOR 

'that committee is ohaiged to carry out, and must rsserro to 

'ttaolf the fiseulty of revoking, whenever it may please so to do^ 

MiildoaB sMaek open Wsdyagton, eoittatatd in the tiventy»Ave qpMsHs 

. * Sxtrftctofrom Waahington*i correspondence : — 

'. KSty 83, ITBI. ** With a mlztare of great snnnrUM and astontdtmeBt 

t Bate read ivMi attention tbs •enttments yon haw ■abmittsd te nqr 

pwasaL Be astored, air, no occurrenoe In the coarse of the' war has 

, given me more painM sensations than yonr information of there belqg' 

,.'Mflh Idffl s exist ing in the army, as yoa liave expressed, and I must view 

' wiflk slInorTenee and reprehend Mrtuk Bvwvtitj, 

«•! am* nuicAi at a loss to conceive wliat part of my oondoot eeold 

: luive given eneonrafsment to an address, which to me seems big with 

the greatest ndSehiefi tiiat e^n befall mj coontry. If I am not deoelved 

tn the knowled|e of mysolfi yoa could not have fbond a person to whom 

' yoor schemeews asoire dtsagr^seable. At the same time,ln Joslies to ngr 

own filings, 1 most add, tliat no man possesses a more sincere wish to 

see ample Jostlce done to the army than I do ; and, as ter as my powers 

and inflnenoe. in a oonstltationai way extend, thej shall be employed to 

the utmost of. my abilities to effect it, should there be any oocanon. Let 

jne ooAjifre ypo, then, if yod have any rn^ard for your coontry, concern 

. for yourself or posterity, or respect for me, banish these thooghto firom 

' your mind,' and never oomnmnicate as from yourself or any one sIn a 

lenthnent of the like natore.", . 

'* shov^ reiwred to were transmltled thronih OoL 
rs (ov a large portion of them) oomplalned ofthe tn> 
towMds the army, and consequently p roposs d the 
jstohUshment oTa monarohy, expecting thereby to ensure das eooMe- 
*J3iSWmSwb3f. • 'SSiini in view was, of ooarss, WasUogkin. 

15 
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a 

tbe auihoritf delegated in the name and aolely lor tin benefit 
^ the natimu 

78(k It baa been said by ICarshal Yillaffs that <«Id 
war eyerythlDg depends upon being able to deceive the enemy ; 
and) httving onee gained this point, in never allowing him 
time to reoover himselt" There are, however, other ways for 
a government to vanquish a nation, tiian by ont-manoBovering 
the army of its opponent. Among the most successful 
methods praocised have been delusive oonosssionB, to which 
-royalty premoditatedly intended not to adhere : or the artfiii 
^elrculation of peaee-rumora,* professing on the part of the de- 
octver a desire amicably to arrange differences ; which rumors 
Are frequently accompanied by most vile insinuations that 
certain patriots (the moat resolute and sagacious, of course) 
aare the only obstacles to a compromise. Sometimes reporta 
have been fabricated to the effect that the resources of tiie 
foyal government were exhausted, and that the valor of the 
ptttriote being irresistible, any further organization and ez» 
pense on the part of the patriots is unneeeasary, since the Ibe 
most shortly come to terms. The objects aimed at by all 
tiiese ruses are to gain time for the enemy, to spread disaen- 
rions, to get rid of the best patriots, to Inll the people into a 
supposed security, and induce them to take no energetic steps 
Ibr their oountry^s preservation ; for cunning diplomatists wall 
know that man lacks forethought, that he is disposed to listen 
to that which flatters snd pleases him, and that he ia gen^ 
xally indisposed to make sacrifices till too late for tfaem to bt 
of any use. Thus, time wears on— nothing is done by tiie 
patriots to insure a favorable issue to the combat, and the ra> 
action easily triumphs. 

766. But, a very fatal delusion, and a bait the most 
tempting, is the hypocritical promise of some other govern* 
ment to intercede or intervene — under which pretext the power 
which feigns friendship obtains % preponderating influence, 
and sometimes actually assumes the direction of every depart- 

* Eztractfl Arom Washington's correspondence :— 

Jan. 90 1 1 780. ** The hopes huiulged firom the b^laniag of the oontesi 
to the present daj, from time to time, that peace woold soon take place, 
have been the source of at least great expense, and thej may still prove 
so, aiid the means of protracting the war. There is nothing so Ukdy to 
l^oduce peace as to be well prepared to meet the enemy.** 

May 4, 1782. " The industry which the enemy are asing to propagate 
ttkeir pacific reports, appears to me a circamstanceverysasploions; and 
the eagerness with which the people, as I am informed, are catdilnf at 
them, is in my opinion eqaaUy dangeroos." 

See. alsovcxtracts dated Oct. 4, 1780, paragraph 4$ note, and tnm 
iKVMANMi, 709 note. 
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mefft of the national naouroM ; whertupoii it diminiahta tkt 
wai^ jurmameatB in prtparaiion, or entirely pnte a atop to 
them. The benMered oitiaeDa maj ra;ve when the hrandMb 
0^8 intervening government repndiatea them — ^bnt what liglift 
have fhey to complain, ainoe Magr tJUmtdvu umrs tk$ JM l9 
hetrof tlUmmh$tf by aeeUng aeonrity and quiet in negotiatioii| 
under the humble^ peaoefnl garb of reformera, when eommeiifi 
sense, duty mnd honor, ealied npon tiiem to trust only in thek 
awords . 

767* Franee, it ia true, did moat opportunely intor* 
yene* in the American Revolution, after the United States 
had, for several years, maintained theeonteat as an independ^ 
ent nation. TIm French oourt was inatigated te take that 
atep in revenge for the loes of Canada, wrested from Franoa 
by England in the war of 1795, '63 \ but the oonaeqaenoes of 
that abandonment of solldari^ among croemad heads, haa 
since been too well appreciated, and no prince will again eaft* 
neatly uphold a jtopular eauae-— though the adena of loyalfy 
may, and do forget fraterttlBation, to the point of planderinf 
ea(& other. 

788. When a war at home ariaea from an invaaioa 
upon the territory of a nation possessing its organised govern* 
ment, that executive superintends the national interests. Bnt 
when the war originates in a popular effort to overthrow tiio 
pre-exisfcing anthoritiea, then a Provisional Government ia 
necessarily . created, so soon an the fevoiqtioa oommenoea. 
Should the citizens who may be placed in audi ail4mpertaiil 
aitnations squander time in frivolities, and neglect to dO tiieir 
utmost to prepare the oountry lor deflMice, they ought to be 
held responsible. The aabtenioges that negotiations antd 
mediatioins Were pending, or ftat intervention |iad soleinnly 
been promised (77t) ought not to be eonoideied aa valid €»• 
ousea, or even aa palliatiena. AU proposaia at negotiatloB, 
or any offers of mediation or intervention which require tiiat 
the armament of the patriota shall be delayed, must bo m* 
garded as h^pocriticai.t Propeeals of peace may, of eouraei 
be received, and armistices may be agreed npon ; but tiieie 
must be, Under no pretest wiiatever, any abatemwi in the 

* Bxtraets ftrsm Waridngtoa'S oorrespendeBoe :-v 

May8r,178e. » if |]m tyo<q^ oooM only be oorafortaMy snpUtd with 
provioioai, H woold be a greal point, and mch as would* with the event 
we expect soon to take pjiace, toe arrival of the armament flnmi France, 
maUm them forget, or at least forego manv mattery whidi make a part 
of their anziettes and present eomplaiats/' 

t ** It is an approved prinplple in war, never to do what the enemj 
wishes you to do, for this reason alone, that he desires it."--irfljpo<s ga » 

See, also, 766 note. 
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preparation! for war (765 note). Arnaiitiees, aiiiee thay 
procure time fur organization and fortifioation, are advanta- 
geoiiB to insurgents — provided such uses be made of Hm de» 
lay acquired. 

y 69. It may be presumed that every person appointed 
a member of a Provisional Government| must be selected bo- 
eause he enjoys the reputation of being a devoted patriot. 
But it should be considered that much more eoergy aod 
talent will be required of him, than would suffice to enable a 
minister of state creditably to acquit himself in ordinary 
times. The poet or the orator, however classical his language, 
most be excluded if his knowledge be confined to mere words 
—as must be likewise the medical or scientific professox, 
though he be ever so talented in his specialty, if he be igno* 
rant of the world beyond the confines of his department— tha 
speculator or merchant, if (as too frequently happens) he esti- 
mate by the dollar national inrterests, public virtue, and 
priyate worth— the lawyer, also, be he ever so astute in plead- 
ings, if he be a factious or vain disputant— and the man of 
family connections and wealth, if he have no other recontmieiir 
dation. The individuals upon whom the selection should fall, 
ought to be sound patriots of practical good sense and incor- 
ruptible probity, possessing great resolution, moral couragd| 
energy, activity, equanimity of temper under all circumstao- 
oes, and a knowledge of the world— especially of the peculi- 
arities of that people whose affairs they are called upon to 
manage in that crisis. 

769/ lo the appointment of provincial committeeMi 
sub-oonmiittees, agencies, and eniirfoyef, the above qualifica- 
tions must also be sought after. Citizens must not refuse to 
serve (720 note, extract dated Deo. 30, 1778). On no aoconnt 
should a priest, or even an •m-friett^ be employed as a public 
functionary : the education of that class of men warpa and 
parches their intellectual facilities, so that when individuals 
among them do oast aside their vooation, their minds, thoa|^ 
ostensibly unfettered, camiot in after life become generous, 
buoyant, and expansive. 

y70« Napoleon has written, that " to withdraw from 
danger, and thereby to involve their comrades in greater peril, 
is the height of cowardice "— >and this may be applied not 
simply to the soldier in battle, but to all citizens when na* 
tional independence is at stake. On such occasions every 
man must stand firm and unflinching : compromises and con- 
cessions will never awaken the energies of a nation— they 
alwrn/M Jh«rt been, and always muitt Im^ ndnoiMi 
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t7#i* l^ r«qof*€fer r^ ttMWj fot&t ft* this pfMe to 
^»«Test idi their libeMUlR^ i^l «f tfof g^p of tftfnmt^ iftito it 
dmi^ t# «l«le HM fiaM(fiet'4i9^fiierM fi^mm oitAs prey— 

Bfri tym M tiili^^^Hifef(bdB.%bf«l<Cf<^ th« cl0ttM($tt^de^ of ex. 
A^ttog" 4rotir#pi«m«= thff i«m»|afi^i<}efit «f the wUdttf <ff hid 
^We/r, «frt&e tf(^pf«le#dfi;«orMi«iitioa Which teftteirlfim A 
]MrHt(Ktt r M fhiF llnl^ Mifiiftid^ 1m mwir Mi |^ iq^ th« mii* 
tioii, and it can then breathe freely, and live in peace wiOiont 
d>«^i«|r hM^ diMVfAsfHWiu^liild, M th# Mtonct iAatanoe, 
t1f« dytWi^ Will M«e«l Ib^ «Mc«i»6i{Wir #lii^ Ibrfr jky^ 
iff Mtff Kiaiire ««^ fHdft^^d io tf0ft(j«d« } lMMi6 tffrtUlnf e«tt b« 
^liMrffaMH}^- tt<d «V«^ IftMSfltf eff(»ff #frr BAvtf %ii U 60n»» 
ifivH^d^iirMW; 

cw^j^ libdi» Ml !«tif^V«%« tKtt IhilvHe Hfth i^ftplrtt of domiMtftaiiM 
-^i^ttiS tfij^lottatifrtiil tM iWftftfflitlfHMUl of iSsb i&Mi: mSMifSk 
Mid th« dfiMif^hatftt. Th^ fij^il tiMdert««ttd WxiStt bt6iiliMtf^ Mtt 
lif tempbrtejirif^ iIMM OHftittiiteff ifie irtt«Mttir of the vei«ti<aiir 
Th6 Iwd othe^ tdtlOl^ «i^ itt theiif eiitetfMti6ii»— Ibi^ thtftw 
tll«^ #di^ ^Itirtgitidll «MH)^ iliidKleri #ll«»tt <H»v«ri[}d oyer, tod 
i^ 6\Xmm% hiTthif ^a rdtived^ tb^ dK»id«ld erittt iff iotiUrtl;^ 
]^tt>ldni«di the H«^rMc(^c(f minkiif^ iM ^ro]9bri^G»natety Mi§i 

instead of being dimtniiihed (795).^ 

TW} tH ]fe«rgl«ftdy #h«nre thflg^drnmeiltliai not a 
li^« sittMftii; irMy, nm IM itobilitf^prottd^ Idd^^entiiMi^ 
rl¥li{ atitt MUdalAl^'^«4« itatfl^ j^owi of Ifeje eitforOfl«fiWMtfts of 
mn ei^Wt^, 06HfSB«! liff^k^ cAhhot joirtlj^ b« Miiilpiirftd Witli th» 
is^ftf«iid» (4 the Coi^tiHMft of BumiMf, wt^tv i^rge rHiliHurf 
nfld fmsis fdt6i^ it»e at I9t^efft{^ifl df th« pnfis^. 

770/ la short, the notion of tHiffSnt ^ "^^ ^ 
teff^^am hpdii^iMl |#iHci)^e8) MkhiM by tlk^ pop6(*tion b« 
z^irdiA a§ i^phA^ht ttbiloHite ihsftftity (ot df MflffiWtMttf 
W6tfi»^ tjnftife Jktt a^ 8tl^ liB pro^t Ate it. 

771. f hl^ pAtrlotif ft&OfHd-, previous to cdAehiditig ail 
armistieej o^Hstdeir Whether it migfal bi^ iilild^ more tiselbl t6 
thiBinseivtis or td the ehemy ; itnd negotiations fbr pe«c« sfaouM 
not preclude the most active prepsgrations for war, or even the 
carryini^ on of actdai hoitilitieM during the confei^^od^. Let 
it always be rMWSliAttrelt, that edtkmttgh lAt ptH^ maf fn* 

* Who, 4«i6iigiftfti^ii I^Wbti, h4i 4ooe i(6 mdi^ atl Hftilidl % 
prtpaHngmeA mindb m k mdm. mt hsmfmUitj dhAj^te«4$^ 
«M«-aJr^rolatiiMk--irM wMnptileil ib ISIT. tm thit had bMA ira^ote. 
iMiJMd. l€ iroul<rhii^6 9«mi f etie than dieleas to i\itv« at^ebtltkdl Qm 
ffiittliin4t(^ ph>*dciil-f6rce ^nid^i^fer— tot ^«t« %<»\x\v\ \w^7^ \i!t^ti(k.\kK^^«EA.> 

16* 
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pars m§n^t mindifor a change^ ititikf ndfd which mhim a U » 
ly will deeide ietween Slaotrp and Liberty, 

772. Foreigaera who, in time of wmr, lender their 
military eervioes to a people among whom they are unintmm^ 
cannot be employed as officers till it be ascertained that they 
be competent: nor even as priTates, unless their poUtieal 
principles be sound. Such precautions are dictated by 
prudence^ to prevent being dup«d by adyenturers or royalist 
spies. ^^ 

773. Eegimental officers (particularly such as perioral 
company duty) should be put into regiments where they 
understand the language spoken by the soldiers. There are^ 
however, certain specialties in which men unacquainted with 
the language of the country may be of oonsiderable ntilitjr— > 
such as laying out fortifications, manufacturing aims, rook- 
etS| etc. Since Grenerals do not come so immediately in con- 
tact with the soldiery as the regimental officers do, but com- 
municate almost entirely through their sta^b, they can, in 
regular armies, command troops whose language they do not 
understand. Not so, however, among the Volunteers in the 
early days of a revolution : and specially not among ImgW' 
lart^ because such chief is constahtly in direct intercourse with 
the men. Tet^ Quintus Sertorius (29 note), a foreigner Sn 
Spain, raised an insurrection in that country— -but auoh men 
are not ofte n to be met with. 

773/ The army of Hannibal included many oorpa 
which did not comprehend his language : Napoleon had under 
his command not only French, but Spanuih, Italians, anbd 
Germans : the Austrian army is in a great measure composed 
of soldiers knowing nothing of German : indeed, few iaif« 
armies have ever been organised wherein some difference of 
tongue has not existed. 

774. Since the American officers (736) manifested 
oonsideriU»le jealousy towards each other (for which they wen 
severely censured by Washington in toe extracts already 
quoted, dated July 17, 1776, August 2, 1776, and others), it 
is not surprising to discover that they should have evinced 
some coldness towards foreigners.* It is a matter worthy of 

terialB oat of which to make insargents. Bat efforts and means eon- 
■omed ib continoing the work of moral preparation, after men's minis 
are pre|»ared, If waste. The patriot shoold now devote bis energies to 
apply in a practical manner the elements of resistance, which the pre- 
Un&nary labor of the man of the pen lias created. 

* Extract flrom Washington's correspondence :— 

Anig' SI, 17TB. " There is one circumstance whldi I was exoeedlngjty 
sonjr to hoMr. Ton will readily know which \\ li« I wish the ntmost 
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ftttoation, th»t ^ Mmilar falBe raioeptibility bM wlwmjM ex* 
istod whmi tlie cuite fi>r which the oooteet rafed wii oonfined 
to looeJl intereiti, im in Greece, Portugal, ete. fiat in the 
preecAt «ge^ among enlightened Peoples, national pr^ndioce 
ought to be--aad, to ensure the popular triumph, must bb— 
ikierged in the universal question of primoiplb. 

775* Principle knows no distinction between brothers 
bom in different hemispheres and climates. The sincere lib^ 
ral exerts himself in favor of the great cause in every quarter 
of the globe, endeavoring to efface section alities, susceptibili- 
ties and animosities between the natives of different countries ; 
1 well knowing that the triumph of Liberty on one spot, coup 
tributes morally and materially to its success elsewhere — ^while 
its defeat in any place is a calamity to all mankind. The 
nsjrrow-minded, envious,, false Liberal, uses the word Liberty 
as a cheat whereby to attain some coveted situation; and 
having nothing but his own egotism to gratify, he hesitates 
not to undermine the Solidarity of the Peoples, by speculating 

• upon national vanity and prejudice. 

i 778. All princes in this century fully comprehend and 

act upon Solidarity : "/m ejU ab hoste dootri "-^therefore, let 
every Bfepublican (I^idian, Aench, German, etc,) hold him- 
sdf in readiness to go where dutt calls him-— to that spot in 
Europe wiiere first the Bepublican banner shall be unfurled. 
He who circulates the notion that the struggle in Italy con- 
«sms the Italians alone— or that in Hungary or in Poland 
the war only regards the Hungarians or tlM Poles — is a tm^ 
tor to Liberty. Any one People may commence the struggle : 
but, should that People seek to obtain advantages for itself 
alone, it will most signally fail ; and to its cost it will dis- 
cover that its own freedom cannot be maintained while its 
neighbors are in bondage. The cause of eadi is the cause of 
▲LL. SoUdsjrIty, whi<& has given such mighty power to 
prinoes, will, if invoked by the Peoples, affonl even greater 
advantages to Demoeraoy. 

harmony to prevail, as it b sisential to nieoess ; and that no oeeailon 
may l>e omitted on our part to cultivate It.** 

Sept. 1, 1778. **• Virst InqpressioaB, jou know, are geoerally lonnMt 
remembered, and will serve to fix to a great degree our national «ia- 
raciter among tbe Frenfih. In our conduct towards them we should 
remember (hat they are a people old in war, very strict in miUtanr 
etiquette, apt to take fire imen others scarcely seem warmed. Permit 
me to recommend, in the most particular manner, the cultivation of 
harmony and good agreement, and your endeavors to destroy that ill- 
humor which may have got into the officers. It is of the greatest im- 
portance, also, that the soldiers and the people should know nothing 
of the misunderstanding, or, if It has reached them, tiiat ways may be 
used to stop its progress and prevent tta «S«c>W* 
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jtt» Before closing thedd bbservitidnB iij^n war di 
hoihe, it is proper to ctill to the Prions ocnsideration of all 
pAthotH, the injury Which is so often entAiled upon militaiy 
operations by the interference of civilians (especially of lAti' 
rati) with the plans and details of the \^ar. It must be re- 
marked, aldo, that this meddling gives rise to donslderitbld irri- 
tation (763, '4) atid recrimination between the military and 
civilians, which, for the general good, it is highly important 
to ^void. This inconvenience occurs during revolutions moito 
frequently than at other times, and often places a commander 
in the disagreeable alternative of either committing some 
g^oss absurdity,* or of disobeying his instructions. But, whea 
poets, orators, or any other citizens who have not preliAdliar 
rily undergone a military educiition, are appointed to act aa 
military chiefs, and the fate of a nation, which depends on ita 
success in War, is trbsted in such hands, then indeed Is the 
height of human folly reached. 

778. Ken of letters coiirt fame, which they can attain 
only through the popular eye being directed towards their 
Writings. But during war (especially when it be carried on at 
home), attention is naturally diracteid from literary to warlikef 
subjects, at which the Literati feel nettled and jealous, eon- 
aidering themselves as superseded in the object of their ambl* 
tibn, by soldiers whom they have been accustomed to despiaeL 
Is not, however, the soldier in time of peace a oompariitivel]^ 
insignificant person ? And, though during War he may earn 
a little glory, does he not pay dearly for it in his ooodbrta f 
The man of the pen, who can write commoH'tefuef — ^th^ sol- 

^ " The General alone cam judge of certain arrangements.** 

^ A Oeneral-in-chief has no right to shelter his mistakes in war nadtt 
cover of his sovereign, or of a minister.*' 

" Kvery Qeneral is culpable who undertakes the exeeuUon of a plaa 
which he colliders faulty. It is his duty to present his reasons, to inslsl 
upon a change — ^In Short, to give in ills resignation rather than sAew 
himself to be made the instrument of his army*s ruin.*' — JfapoUon, 

t Earljr in the dispute between the Britllsh Oovemment and the Ame* 
rican colonies, a small pamphlet appeared under the signature of Com' 
mum-^etifh (dated Feb. 14, 17T6)« whidi roused the population and en- 
couraged the colonists to resist the home government. Cbmrnom §tm§$ 
demonstrated that the coienists would fail if they undertook any ks^ 
measures, because reformers with arms in their hands were, in common 
parlance, reb^; would be at home and abroad regarded as a wu&n 

Krty ; and consequently the leaders would be' irresolute and not long 
rmonious. Whereu, on the other hand, by openly and at onco pro- 
. elaiming Ihdep&ndenoe, the colonies would assume the position of a 
nation, they would 'ieclare war as flrom nation to nation, the waverinf 
would be fixed, the lukewarm would be aroused, all the energies of the 
popolation would be drawn fbrth, and eventually they wooki obtain Am 
MdaUnUoB, the lympathy, and tuseor of other oalieos. The boldaeii 
«r the proposition at first startML tha witoni ate iftWr i ' ' 
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dm who rifiks life, limb, and health for the popular caase— 
the eiviliaa who honestly and zealously does his duty in the 
legislature or the magistracy— «nd the man-of-means who 
contributes to the oommon triumph by furnishing supplies tft 
the patriotic soldiery — is each useful in his proper place, 
and each is deserving of gratitude, if he ooatentedly labor 

Paine, and delegates assembled at Albany to anathematiie his work^ 
bat his words were too true to be confiited. The DeetarcMon qfJncU" 
pendence was signed on the 4th of July, 1776. 

The author of Oommon^enae did not presume to dictate to the fight- 
ing men respecting the management of their business — therefore, Paine 
may be cited as b model for revolutionary writers. Some of his pieces, 
under the title of* The OriHi,** written at the time of the greatest pub- 
lic discouragement, were dedicated to Washington, and were read to 
every corporal's squad— Arom the pulpit— and in most family circles. 
The result of these labors of the pen was to raise the drooping spirits of 
the revolutipnists — not by mere frothy effervescent phrases, but by 
sound reasoning : recruits flocked to the patriotic standards — suppU«i 
wore sent to the combatants — hope took the place of despondency, and 
the contest raged more obstinately than it had done at any previous 
period. 

Washington's esteem and sense of gratitude may be judged of by the 
following quotations : 

To Thomas Paine, Sept. 10, 1788. " If you will come to this place and 
partake with me, I shall be exceedingly happy to see you. « « • 
Command my best exertions with flreedom, as they will be rendered 
cheerfully by one who entertains a lively sense of ibe importance of 
your worics, and who with much pleasure subscribes himself, your sin- 
cere friend— Oio. Washinotos.** 

June 12, 1784. **Oan nothing be done in our Assembly' for poor 
Paine? Must the merits and services of Oommon^senae continue to 
glide down the stream of time nnrewarded by this country ? His wrl^ 
ings certainly have had a powerfni effect upon the public mind— onc^t 
th^ not to meet an adequate return ?** 

By Yale's work we learn that Thomas Paine was an Englidmian, and 
held a situation in the excise in Kent, prior to his irritating the British 
Government by certain writings which so pleased Franklin, that he In- 
duced him to go to America in 1774, to wield his pen in favor of the 
colonists, who wwe on perfectly good terms with, and were enconraged 
by, the BngUsh Kadicals. Franklin not merely proved his sagacity and 
discrimination in selecting Paine for that task, but he likewise showed 
himself to be above that pet^ rivalry which disgraces little minds. 

In 1777, he was by Gongress elected Secretary to the Oommittee on 
Foreign Alfiidrs— and in 1779 he was soit to Paris on a fljuandal mission, 
in whi(^ he was sneoessftil, and he then returned to America. The 
British cruisers bad special orders to search diligently all vessels— with 
or without right— that As m\giA be captured. 

On the breaking ont of the French Revolution of *98, Paine (thongs 
an Bngli^man by birth, and a comparative stranger in France, wh«if 
he was not even a resident), was elected to represent the department ./ 
Calais in the National Assembly. Abbeville, Beauvais, and Versailles 
also dected him— but he sat for Oalais, that election havUig been the 
first notified to him. 

Would that in Europe ih&r« were funo a few revoknUonitta fohOt in- 
stead €f eompoeinff poetry, would write plain ComioiT-snsi— oimI 
toho wnUd^ Uke JFranJbUnt difoard envy. 
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wliere he can ao most good : bat eaoh (civil or miUtuy), erca 
the very higbeHt, becomes a HuisaueCj if he, with mispUused 
ambition, interfere with things out of his sphere. £veiy 
schoolboy knows what a sorry soldier was Demostheoes. 

779» The jealousy and antipathy of the modem sociaI 
and political writers to their brethren the republicaa soldiers 
(109 note, 718* note) has been very fatal to popular stmgglea. 
And, why should there exist any antagonism between these 
props of the same edifice ? The soldier bears no ill will to his 
brother of the pen. though the habits of each are difiiBreat» 
The man of letters generally knows nothing of the world be* 
yond the threshold of his own library, and his little ciide oi 
literary friends — whereas the soldier is in constant oontaot 
with the active world in all its varied forms. The man of 
letters is generally fond of theories, upon which, though oftea 
impracticable^ he can for hours eloquently declaim and 
astutely argue ; can write volumes, and impress the maaaas 
with his notions — whereas the soldier is stricly a matter-of- 
fact man, who, though unequal to the other in the subtle man- 
agement of words, refuses, nevertheless, to acquiesce on points 
respecting which he is not convinced. The man of lettem 
loves sedentary pursuits, instinctively hates every weapon ex- 
cept the pen, and reaches his acme of happiness when hit 
writings ar^ read, or when he has bewildered some anta- 
gonist in an argument ; the soldier prefers ao active life, he 
learns from o^rvation rather than from books, and he 
abhors all wrangling. The liberty-loving man of letters de- 
nounces the passive obedience of soldiers tp their militeiv 
superiors, and he indiscriminately and unjustly includes mk 
soldiers in one category, as abettors of tyranny (IntredoctioQ 
to Appendix, 795). The literary philanthropists and reform* 
era, when brought into oontaot with the military men of thdr 
own political opinions, feel astonishment, chagrin, and fire- 
qnently suspicion of the latter, arising from the difference oi 
manners and habits : indeed, the aversion generally beooniM 
so intense, that the men of letters misspend 4n opposing th^ 
best friends, that time and those talents which should have 
been dedicated to compass the ooniusion and annihilation of 
the oommon enemy. 

7B0« It is by no means unusual for the repabliean 
men of the pen, blinded by their prejudices, to.repel every over- 
tore of co-operation emanating from the most sincere repabli- 
ean soldiers ; while, on the other hand, the same literary roevi 
allow themselves, through their ignorance of the world, to be' 
completely duped by sohemari, who adrMtl|r admUMfttr 
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lution, feign to ooiii«id« witb i^l (heir Yagaries, be they ever ao 
yrepoaterQiia. 

* 78L ]l<^naarka siiiiUar to the above (779, 780) may 
be jasUy applied to many mea of ooaimerce and of law (784), 
•ome of whom are atheart republicans and revolutioniBte, but 
who, froni their total ifnocance of war and of military habits, 
bamper* the aoiion of their military oo-iaborers. 

7SSL ^be eViie caused by men of words interfering in 
ihe affairs of wac^ are not confined to this age-^though, of 
laie, they have occurred more frequently than they formerly 
.4id. When Hauinibal, in the midst of his Italian triumphs, 
fsnt home for reinforaements, the Carthagenian orators opposed 
iua request, coutemptuously saying — ** Hannibal tells stories 
of conquests* yet he demands more troops 1 He could do no 
»o£e had he loei hia army J" And the silly words of the 
.orators prevailed over the common sense of the General: 
iaotion suppressed patriotism : ^e people were persuaded to 
tmne the reinforcements : the array, numerically weakened 
bjr its vietories, met with renewed opposition and finally With 
disaster. At length the orator-ridden Garthagenians perceived 
ti^eir mistake : and then hurried off reinforcements, when they 
oottld no longer be of any service ! Taua the Cartbaobmun 

«ftATOES SAVl^D &OMS AND DESTBOTBD CaBTHAOB ! 1 

788» it is most proper that the masses who sustain 
tiM pecuniary inconveniences of a war, should through their 
lepresentatives control those expenses* It ^ also to be ex- 
pected that party politicians, who never lei an opportunity 
#90f4>e them wherry to obtain influence^ should loudly de- 
^aim against the extravagance of the soldiery > and it is 
■atorat that such oratofs should acquire a certain popularity 
among the tax-payers. But men of sound judgment and 
kitentiom shoold bear in mind that there is a wide difference 
between economy and parsimony : that a good soldier is al- 
ways economioal: and that practieaUy— -<Aa< is cheapen 



* It may be said that the woefiil mismanagement of the literary 
leaders— Yfttn, poetical, sad unpractical — has actually done more harm 
to the Uberri came, than the united brute-force and diplomacy of ail 
the anti-liberal governments have been able to accomplish. Even now 
^855) the prominent literary revolutionists in exile in England exhibit 
a deploraue spectacle of dlsuiiion. Is not the Cause of Humanity more 
viighty than aayjarihsate eoMlderatioBr Oaa neithtf communMj ef 
UMerest— nor bitter, lessons <tf adverslty-rnor the w^Uare of posttrityr- 
nor puaoiiPUi, bring abcmt among them an abnegation of their petty 
personal vanities ? Will they' always, through thor abominable jealotf- 
tfss, play into the haods of ^Nir advsMarles f Oaa aethiag be Invented 
tftdob shall pot a stop to snefa fDlUesr (T89.) 
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784. When the benefits which patriotic writen and 
orators eauld confer upon the popular cause are considered, <nm 
the more deeply deplores that their talents should so often be 
diverted from Principle, to party and personal questions. Il 
may be presumed that nearly all who enter the arena of pdi* 
tics, are induced to take that step from the pure desire to 
sustain that which each considers to be patriotic and jiui| 
and that, though a few may be actuated merely by a conten- 
tious mania for oppposition, none have the preconcerted in- 
tention of prcHtituting pen or tongue. Seldom, boweTer, do 
they continue long in the straight course ; for discussion breeds 
opposition, from which (especially when opposition be firivo* 
lous) springs irritation, which is the precursor of rancor, Tite" 
peration, hatred, faction, and a vortex of perfidy into whieh 
the incautious get engulfed ere they know whither they are 
being impelled. There is pilso another peril to which politt* 
cal writers and orators are exposed, and by which they are 
very liable to be seduced — this is ambitiatiy which soheoMn 
stimulate by flattery, envy, and every other imaginable in- 
citement. 

785. None but inflexible minds can, if taken mar 
wares, steer through such a tempest without swerving from 
Principle. But when man is fore-toarned^ he is fore-irmtdf 
and then, unless he be of a vicious disposition, there is litlie* 
danger of his being led astray. Let then none be deterred 
from helping the popular cause with pen, eloquence, or swoid 
— ^but let every one be constantly watchful lest he be dnped. 
Thus Democracy will have all its energies called into ao&Mi| 
without witnessing the discouraging spectacle of any of iti 
champions deviating from Principle. , 

786* In times of civil commotion, when citizaii ii 
arrayed against citizen, and the ruled against the rulen, BO 
man does his duty if he remain neutral. Would that ervy 
citizen were actuated by no other motive than a wish to dt^ 
tain that internal satisfaction which is the fruit of disinter* 
ested conduct : such men will steadfastly adhere to rectitiidi 
throughout adversity or prosperity, persecution or adulation. 
But to expect so wonderful and sudden a change in manUiid 
would be a poetic Utopia : therefore, let him who is ambitioni 
strive to surpass all competitors in doing good without ostott* 
tation — ^let him not calumniate others, and let him neroii 
never intrigue-^-his fellow-citizens will pronounce their ver- 
dict, and will reward him. Gratitude is natural to the hnmaa 
heart — it is indestructible even by time. 

787* The inconsiderate and fashionable 
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tHat " man \» ttngraternl," is a cslumny upon human natme. 
Citizens who have rendered tu the «itate etninent services, 
liave tfcmetimeM become odious ) but that has been because 
they have striven perfi«Jiously to use piibtic sympathy as a 
(mare whereby to entrap and enslave their fellow men — ^and 
such treason to the commonwealth rrtnst obliterate from the 
minds of the masses all traces of their previous esteem and 

fratitnde. It has, indeed, occurred that true patriots have 
een ill-requited : but, in such cases, the public faith has been 
abused by the specious words of envious orators — place-hunt- 
ing party leaders — against whom universal indignation has 
been, and always will be, hurled, so soon as their deception 
shall have been unveiled. A nation may be duped — but it 
will never knowingly perpetrate an act of injustice or ingrati* 
tode. 

788. And rare is it for individuals to behave with 
ingratitude. Persons who have expended means upon others 
may have been heard to lament : but they would do well first 
to ask themselves whether the assistance has been adminis- 
tered without ostentation, in a manner not at variance with 
the wishes of the person to be benefited, and whether no 
uncalled for humiliation has been practised upon the one 
who may have been put under obligation to the other. Man 
hiust recollect that he will frequently give with one hand, 
while with the other, by vexatious and injudicious meddling 
in his neighbor's affairs, he destroys the value of the dona- 
tion, and reaps anger where he might have received demon- 
itratioas of deep gratitude. Some examples of ingratitude 
may, however, be found, for Nature herself occasionally pro- 
duces monstrosities ; and affectionate parents sometimes rear 
unnatural, perverse, and ungrateful children. Be it remem- 
bered, that a had son will never make a good citizen — and a 
had citizen will never make a good soldier, 

789* ^he mischief occasioned by men who indiscrimi- 
nately oppose, from an innate love of contradiction, is so vast 
as to surpass the ability of the human mind fully to realize. 
Lawyers are, more than any others, addicted to contentious- 
ness ; and the defect arises probably from the early exercise 
of their ingenuity in litigation, from their habit of pleading 
on either side, and the exultant pride of proving wrong to be 
right, and light to be wrong. Men of this description, since 
Ihey are generally the most wordy, and, till tested by their 
actions, cannot easily be distinguished from the men of cor- 
rect principle, are readily admitted into the liberal ranks. 
Bat so soon as some plan of operation is proposed, or has 

le 
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been oommenoed among the liberals, ikm the mere oppo* 
iiitioDiflt-ehowe himself in hin reel cbermster, bj thwarting 
evnry prcgeot, paralysing all action) introducing contention^ 
and overwhelming all in confuiiion and ruin. Would thai 
vome invention could be discovered by which euoh discordant 
elements could be made to lie dormant till the great battle of 
Bight against Wrong be determined--^and ihtn let every one 
have full ncope for hi8 hobby, so long as he doee not iqjore or 
molest his neighbor. 

790. The allurements of ambition are various and 
neductive^-but the attraction towards Principle is still 01019 
potent What quality of ^qual tenacity has Nature implanted 
in the mind of man ? What, except conscientious conviolioni 
will stand the ordeal of persecution ? 

791t It is true that merit is not always awarded iD 
the most worthy, but is sometimes bestowed on less deserving 
men, who have been actuated merely by an appetite for pomi' 
lar applause — which is to be regretted, for, as far as can Mi 
justice must be done to all. Nevertheless, it is adviai^le 
that the man ambitious of applause should not be debamd 
from encouragement, for it is quite possible that having miee 
reaped the coveted harvest, he may become enam(»red with, 
and may for the future adhere to rectitude. As the world 
goes, we must rejoice over good actions wherever we can die* 
cover them : he is himself open to suspicion who is so faatidi" 
ous as to reprobate the man who has the ambition to do good 
•-«for only the enyions and the perverse will throw impedi' 
ments in the way of him who seeks to find the right path. 
Koreover, no man is utterly devoid of good— au atom of 
which, though diminutive, is capable of developi^ent ; and 
good men, will not grudge exertions to cultivate in othera that 
which is estimable. 

792. And why, among public men, does evil prapoB* 
derate over good ? Why is it that ambition itself dnea not 
induce men to perform laudable deeds ? The fault lies nith 
the people : because they do not honor truth, and frown down 
intrigue : because each individual concentrates his thou^bHto 
upon his private interests, to the exclusion of all public apirit. 
In short, because man is not faithful to iViiBe^p2f. 

7B3. It ii admirable that Nature herself should, hf 
her immutable laws, punish eorded egotism* The m^ualmaa 
in private lilie, although he may at the eommenoement of )|ia 
vicious career, grasp some ob^eota of hie cnpidit^r, will ia 1^ 
end, by his rapacity, thwart his own Behmies of baeoiaing 
tpahnt Tn ■ rimilrT nri r^Y i niinuMr nnmnotii nf 
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Buoh elem^hts beoomb poor, for the indiTidaal oitiseni will 
plunder rather than uMHiHt each other : consequently, everyone 
being againHt everyone, the thought** of the mercantile and 
trading classes will be nbsorbed in clieating — the manufaotu^ 
ren will grind down the arti:»aiis, who on their part will not 
care for the interests of tbeir emptoyerd — friendship and gene- 
rosity will be banished — justice will be perverted — the wont 
passions will on all sides be developed, and more siibstanoa 
will, in the general scrabble be trampled under foot than will 
be realized by the contending ma:«8ed. In suoh a ooramunity 
the eagerness to acquire private gain will soon supersede erery 
iientiment of patriotism ; consequently, public morality must 
disappear, and ihe nation, grasping at gold, will rash head- 
long tu its ruin. Thus fell Greece — thus fell iUme — and thus 
must fall, every nation which prefers corruption to purity. 
The last portion of every nation to become corrupt is its army : 
and when that is seduced by lucre, then every hope for many 
generations is lost — as history testifies — especially those pagM 
which refer to the Eoman Empire. After a nittion shall have 
passed aged in the purifying furnace of tribulation, the desire 
for independence, liberty, and progress may supplant the sordid 
sentiments which reduced it to degradation, and the Psoplf 
mof be regeneratid, 

7M* T<> ^bls condition have so many nations been 
brought, that the world is now on the brink of Chaos. Under 
the ineiibi of royalty, privilege, superstition, diplomacy, sl»k 
very, pelf and prejudice, the noble qualities of man have beea 
suppressed — therefore, Revnlutioii has become a kkeoessity, 
and, what is moT«, a DUTY. 

795t Revolution does not niean a mere ehange of 
mlers, or even of a few measul^s of secondary importance : it 
signifies a thorough alteration of system, which must indade 
also a dismissal of the former executive and its subordinate 
agents. Iftany modem poets, orators, - writerS) and othttr 
amiable impraaicables^ taxed their talents to persuade the Salro- 
pean populatiohs (in 1847, 'B, and '9) that a sure road from 
autocracy to demooraoy could be found by passing through 
constitutional monarchy, and that every deshrable reform 
could be permanently ^ected without expelling the several 
dynasties ; wliile those royiU families, their numerous minis* 
ten and agents, cooled the poople itato the belief that they were 
■orry for their past iaalts, and would siii no more (90, 770^). 
The praotioal common-sensti men who eiptessed doabti re- 
flating the leaaihility of those |>oetic delusioos, ware anspaib 
inf ly denoiiiiGed and pennoatbd as public enedliea^ by tlm 
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party which Mmmed the deceitful appellaUon. of " lioderati^^ 
— and which in ita turn wa^ annihilated by tt^e partisans of '' 
the wuisn regime^ bo soon ad the men of half-meatfures had,; 
hy diifcreditiug and banishing the republicans, hecured the tri-'* 
utaph of the reaction. And what now remains of the consti-' 
tutiouH? No more than is by the princes and their diplomat- 
ists considered as advantageous to the very dynasties ; as a 
delusion to the people, or a convenient pump to raise supplies. ' 
So failed, and so must always fail, poetic revolutions. May this 
next popular struggle be conducted under the auspices of com* 
mon-seuse — and then, probably, posterity will not have occa- 
sion to apply any more such desperate remedies. 

786« Kevotution is desirable to get rid of a faulty and 
corrupt system of government : but every innovation is not, ai 
a matter of course, an improvement, merely because it is a 
novelty. Were every new poetic extravagauMa to be adopted, 
the world would quickly be hurled to the lowest depths of 
chaos \ the Peoples in despair would hail the reaction as a 
deliverance : and despotism would rivet its chains upon the 
masses with greater firmness than ever. Throughout the con- 
vulsions of revolution, the people must, therefore, not allow 
itself, from hatred of abuses, to be inconsiderately impelled 
into follies. Let the contest be waged to secure a solid, prac- 
tical system, and not a poetic phantom — a system which will 
guarantee Individual Independence and Improvement — and 
likewise Public Liberty, Security, Prosperity, and Progress, 
Patriots who expose their lives and fortunes for the public 
good, incur the risk of being carried away from the attainment 
of solid reforms in the pursuit c^ fascinating theories. &e- 
formers should never lose sight of the fact tiiat all systems 
which cramp individual development and damp individual 
^»0rgyt necessarily check improvement, stifle thought, talent^ 
and the nobler sentiments of the human species : foster imbe- 
cility, and, as a natural consequence, produce a nation of 

BABIXS iusitad of MBN. 

787. Even the Patriotic soldier, though free from rioa 
and corruption, might, after liberating his country, incur the 
danger of deviating from Principle, were he to permit himself 
to be swayed by an undue devotion to some favorite chief-^ 
should that chief prove to be ambitious of power. The sol- 
dier, as regards his military duty, is under the obligation of 
obeying his officer — because that is the only way by which 
he can successfully combat the enemy. His obedience must, 
however, go no further than attention to orders purelir 
miiitury (Introduction to Appendix, 763, '4) : in all that a^ 
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faeU his rights and duties as a citizen he ought to be as free 
as air. He musk remember than in maintaining his own per- 
sonal ^reedohl \M Will idsure the Liberty ^f his c6iintiy«^il6 
will earn the gratitude of all men— he will elevate the character 
of the soldier— and he will hand down to posterity an example 
which cannot fail to operate beneficially, by encouraging maa« 
kind to GIVE frecedknce to pbiivciplx ovkr evert othxb 

C0N8ID1EAT10N. 
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YOLnNTEER DRILL & TARGET <X)HFMIE& 



798* It is the custom in Bome coantriet (and it may 
become so in others) to organize volunteer companies for drill 
and target practice. Such arrangements are highljr laudable 
wlien undertaken with a nincere desire to improve the mem- 
ben, and to prepare men to render efficient aid to the nation 
when called upon so to do. When, however, a mere pmwiime 
is contemplated, the habit is pernicious, becanse the public 
gets misled into the belief that it has something substantial 
to rely upon — whereas, in the moment of emergency it will 
be discovered that the apparent force is not real but ephe- 
meral.* 

790- It cannot be too often impressed upon Yolim* 
teers, that the efficiency of men collected together for matual 
defence depends not upon the separate bravery and selP> 
reliance of each, but upon the confidence which everyone 
reposes in his companions as a mass — and this among the 
ancients as among the moderns, whether Greeks, Romana, 
Ji^ench, £ngli.sh, or any others. When mutual reliance is 
wanting, men are certain to become the victims of a panic,t 
not only when danger is great, but frequently when it iii 
small, and sometimes when it is purely imaginary. The 
larger the number of unditfcipllned men concentrated together, 
the greater is the probability of a panic : also, in proportion 
as the mass is numerous, so will be augmented the difficulty 
of applying a remedy, by restoring order and confidence. 

800* Hence some may erroneously imagine that goer* 
rilla in the open country, or insurgents fighting behind barrimdea 
in a city, mu^t necessarily be frequently panic-strickun. Wen 
•itiier the guerrilla or the populace to quit its peculiar mode ef 

• Bee extract dated April 4, 1781, paragraph 740 note; and Nov. 40, 
ITBO, paragraph 741 note. 

t Extract from Washington*! correspondence : — 

Ang. 4| 17M. " The dastardly behayior of the mllttla, who ran off 
withoat one-half of them having dlscliarged their pieces, althon^ tfiqr 
were apprised of the ambuscade by one of tiie flanklDg parties, before 
the Indians fired upon them, and ran baclc to Ashby's Vort, contraxT to 
Ckfders, persuasion and threats." 

Bee, also, 714 note, extract dated Feb. 9, 1776 : and 706 note. 
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fighting, and beUke itself to a method similar to that of the 
troops <^the line, then would the undisuiplined combatants 
get into eonfnidon and be panic-stricken. But no patriot will 
flinch so long as the combatants of either category limit their 
operations to the sphere of their capacity — because, in that 
case, all the individuals will feel that they can fully rely upon 
their companions. 

Mw. It frequently occurs that jealousy and rivalry of 
infivior capaoities, which covet appointments, introduce dis- 
content into these organizations, through which quarrels 
tnviy oonipanies originally harmonious have been broken up. 
807* Those things which the officers, etp. of those com- 
panies must learn to conomand and the men to execute with- 
out blunder or hesitation, before the company can even march 
along the street, are : 

7«i-o#* and j7rotw the company (177). 

FUBHttarthiug^itom the right or left flank (ISO). 

from column of files (two men abreast) form tingle Jilet 
(the men being placed one by one), to pass along a narrow 
way or sidewalk (60). 

From single, form double files (2 deep) parag. 53. 

From two deep form one deep, (59). 

Rs'/ormjUes (that is, ordinary files two deep) 60, 61. 

Form ptatoons and ssetiotu : and re-form company (191 to 
195). 

Breai ojfjiiu, and re-form front (129). 

Form column of sections (or platoons) Irom the column 
of files (190*). 

From column of sections (or platoons) to march to the front 
by files, is actually file-marching, (180). 

Eallyiog Square (199). 

810* Officers of Yolunteer companies, being unaccus- 
tomed to oarry swords, must learn from an instructor how to 
handle them, so as not to feel awkward.* 

* It Is desirable that all oiBcers and sergeants should be tangbt to 
fenee ; for It Is ridiculous for men to wear weapons, the use of which is 
to them a mTStexy. 

The best method for fencing is the French— though there are, even In 
that school, many masters of very limited acquirements who dissemi- 
nate errors. To become an adept in the art requires time, study, 
patience, a mental disposition, and suitable physical construction. The 
Mikity of Bertrand, of Paris (though he is now retired) will last for 
many years ; his improyements in the art and his excellent method of 
demonstrating, carried his pupils beyond the mere use of the small 
. sword, and imparted to them a knowledge of the application of white 
arms In general. 

The cut>and-tbrast, according to the English method. Is simple and 
good of Its kind—but even that is very little taught. 



IM UIIILL. 

812. tt U >^ety de6\rkh\6 that men should litte^fty^^ 
and frequently jpr&ctise target-phoottng. It is, tnorporef, 
ndvisable that they u»e, wheh it bd po^Kibtft fed to d6, the iftiMM 
inu»ket nr rifle which each will adopt in war. 

814. After the men hdVe practised separatel)^, fh«^ 
hhoutd be accustomed to fire volleys — ^emarkitlg sttentiveiy 
the effect upon the target. 

8l6. Every city, town, or even village, shontrf 1>e pro- 
vided with one or more target grounds, ill suitable situatidA^, 
arranged upon the SwisM method ** 

819. I^ ii< indubitahld that th^ uherritig i^m of thtf 
modern Swiss has preserved to them that indepetidftbot which 
was won, not merely by the courage and constancy of thei^ 
ancestors, but likewi^ie by their address with the crosBbow-^^ 
the rifle of those times. Since it is one of thd dutlfes of rttlefti 
to provide every means for national defends. Sb it is inotthi- 
bent upon them to encourage target practice* Vnde^ ro]fml 
goyernindnts which dread theiir own subjects, mch a ]»r«Ofln- 
iion cannot be expected : but under a popular r^itie, H 
should not be delayed till some calamity shall baVe demoh* 
strated its expediency. 

820t In selecting public prizes, (i6St1y objects ftboilld 
he avoided : the conduct of the ancient Greeks Hhoald hot he 
lost sight of-«-their ambition being to gain a wreath of wild 
olive and an honorable mention. Though a due regafd to 
the comforts, promotion, etc., of the meritorious soldier should 
always be kept in view, no endeavoir should be sjiared to MtifitQ- 
late them to contend for prizes for kotior ratket than for 
Inere, 

« A well ArequeDted Urget ground will clear the et^itfMft df tiM |M U< tt 
In order, by a naall charge fer eaeh pMteboard WifiM^ aof Hie valae 
of the lead left at the butts. Oorporatfons, or ]Hlb||o-iplrll«d nninpintop 
ought to establlah the grounds, vhioh would eventually oeooint scfr 
supporting. * 
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[* BtgaHiw tiuit the ■alifeet nun throngh the Tuioiw ■nb-dlrlsioiu of 

that number.] 

AnEwe, 204, '5, 988, '9, 240. 

Amboih, 30», 81, 84^ 447*, 534*, 557, 619. 

Ammnaiiion, 63 to 66, 495^ 

Annoy the onemy, 29. 8§e rest— deprive of rest 

Anmstioe, 763, 771. 

Aims, 83, 62*, 63* 80, 93, 147 to 168, 236, 259, 360*, 366 

660*, 696% 810. 
Artillery, 44, 98* 460, 478, 638, '9* 697*. 
AwiHtMice (mutuftl), 3*, 6«, 11«, 14, 15, 35, 36, 100, 110, 

575, 770. 8€s discipline. 
Attiok, 459, 495^', 566*, 620«, 699^. 806 detachment. 

" feint, 462. 
Aotliorities (civil), 482. 8e« provisional government. 

Baggage, 576. 

Ball practice, 241*, 812, 814. 
/' . inoeodiary, 84. 

Bands. 36 to 33, 35, 54*. Sm guerrilla— chief of: 
Barricade, 470, 475 to 480, >5, '9, 505 to 515 
Battalion, 106^ 
Bayonet, 168, 256 to 260. 
Bivouac, 759 note. 
Breastwork, 499, 624. 
Bridge, 412 to 415, 622 to 630. 

Camp, 572 to 579. 

Cannon, 468. See artillery. 

Capitulate, 100*, 101^, 102*, 420, '1, '4, 464. 

Cavalry, 44, 81. 84*, 86 to 97, 252, '6, '7, '8, 309, 446, 461 

'2, '5*, '6, '7. 
Chain, 347*, 351, 353. 

YiS4 
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Cham bayonets, 316^ 

Chief; 9, 10% 421, *4, 485, e66«, 680, 754, 757 to 781. 

'^ of provincial guorrillA, 42 to 50, 87, 760. 

" of a guerrilla band, 52. See banJa — guerrilla. 
City, 25, 26, 50, 52«, 77, 99, 100*, 425, 460, '6, 489, 49JI*» 

501*, 574. See barricade — street. 
Column, 473. 
Commands, A^, 108*. 
Commissariat, 710*, 737, '8, '9. 
Committee, 37, 38, 42, 56, 102, 764. 
Communicationti. 26 1'^. 
CoBoentration, 17, 42% 46, 47, 56, 71. 
Convoy, 428, 564 to 571. 
Corporal, 263, 312, 749 wae. 
Correspondent, 69, 90. See information— -spy. 
Courage, 6% 8^, 10*", 15, 40. Bee disoipUac 

mutual assistance— panic. 
Cut ofi; 75. 

Ddbnoei, 624» See barricade-*breastw«rk» 

Defile, 442, '6, 619. 

Deprive of rest, 76, 78, 79^ 80, 84<i. See tmL 

DeMffter, 649*, 743 to 747. See spy. 

Detachment, 680 to 696, 699 to 762. 

DiMipline, 14, 15, 233, 575% 748, 755 noU^ 11^ 8m ooaraft 

— order. 
Diicretion^ 39, 40. 
Dlsperung, 46, 68, 71% 
Drum, 5^ See march. 
Dufbur, 93 note, 217 note^ 412 iielv, 600 na^^ 710 

758 note. 

Elevated placet. Sie height*. 
Energy, 40, 443. ^ chief. 
Enfilade, 98, 619, 624. 
Enthusiasm, 6, 40, 109. 

Fabins Maximus, 10, 160 fiote. 

Fatigue. 8% 11% 718 note. See #mkit of rest* 

Feelers, 438. See vanguard. 

File, 60. 61, 176, 180, 190. 

Fire, 243, 244*, 252, 258, 330, '3, '6, '6, 344, 614. 

*• fil«, 242*. 
FlMt of truce, 550. 
Flank, 492. 533, 619. 
Foraging, 661, %'3. 
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yoreigners) 772, '3, '4. 
JTortifloAilon, t9. &# br«Miwork. 
Pront, change of, 97. 

Grenades, 494. See howitzer. 

Groups, 199. 398, 400. , 

Ga^rrUla, 16, 17, 21, ^», 29, 42*, 54, 65, 74 to 06, ^00*, 800. 

Halt, 123, 342. 

Harass the enemy, 46, 76. See deprive of reft. 

Health, 234, 441 vote^ 769*. 

Heights and hills, 98 noie, 245^ 483, 491, 496*', 691. 

Hospital, 495*, 711^. See health. 

Houses, 53* 439, 470, '2, 493, 501, % '3, 517*, 703. 

HowitBer, 98. See artillery-«-cannon-!-trange. 

Impatience, 7, 40. 8e9 discipline^— mutiny. 

tocorporate guerrilla into the regulars, 22, 85, 51. 

Infantry, 262. '6*, '7, '8. 

Information, 37, 40, 43, 66, 69, 70, 101, 431*, 458. 

Initiative, 23 to 29, 34, 64. 

Inhabitants, 29% 32, 40, 50, 52«i, 76, 101*, 468, 488, 489. 

See population. 
Inspection, 5'*, 586*, 706*. 
Insurrection, 12* 13, 16, 18, 20* 89, 34*, 101*, 102, 7i», *f, 

761, »2. 
Instruction, 6*, 6^ 57, 104, 112» 
Instructor, 4*, 5*, 118*. 
Introduction, I. 

" to Appendix, (after paragraph 683.) 

Knapsaclc, 64, 576, 590, 759 note^ 
Knife, 67. 

Loading, 203*, 237, 331, '2. 
Loopholes, 459, 491, '3. 

March, 5% 84*, 99, 113»», 118, 428, 580 to 699| 758. 
Mines, 468, '9, 470, '1, 517* 622*, 680. 
Mountainous parts, 98 7tote^ 619, 690 to. 007* 
Mutiny, 747. 

National guard, 104, 106, 714, 71V, 740. 

Napoleon, 12*, 100* fwfo, 217 «««#, 424 HOM^ 487 flMM0, tfS 
fuU^ 636 noU^ 715 noU^ 718 note, 991, TM iH#|1f7 
fiols, 758 maUiy 759 noiut, 760 imH^ TH* 

Kigktt 632^ 534, 644, *5, 584^ 99%^ '94 
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Obfltructions, 533«, 621. 

Officer, 9*, 11* 72*, 104 nat§, 233, 813, 411, 429, 431*, 531, 

'3, 675*, '6, 597, 722, 748 to 760, 773. 

Order, 5S 9», 10«, 11, 14, 15, 109. 

Organization, 2, 3*, 21, 22*, 36. 
# 

Panic, 14, 15, 63«, 110, 447, 493, 517, 799. 8si a orp r it 

ambush. 

Parole, 537, '8. 

Patience, 4^. See courage*— impatience. 

Patriot, 39,40, 110 

Patrol, 30% 84% 485, 551 to 560. 

Piquet, 485, 520 to 532. 

Pivots, 173, 176 

Population, 728 to 734. See inhabitants* 

Position, 666*. 

Prisoners, 101*, 102*, 103* 447«. 

Promotion, 104 notej 748, 750, 755, 802. 

Provbional government, 768, ^9*. 

Provisions. See commissariat. 

Pursuit, 48% 81, 85^. 

Eange, 244 to 246*. See target. 

Bank, 58, 59, 106 note^ 342. 

Rearguard, 600 to 618, 633*, 686. 

Eeconnoisdance, 687*, 758. 

Eecruit, 4*, 5*, 58 to 61, 112, 146, 233, 243, 720. 

Keguiarity, 5**, 109. See order—- discipline. 

Regulars, 35, 51, 85, 104, 106. 

Rendezvous, 72*, 99. 

Reserve, 366, 463, 486, 692*. 

Rest, 580*. 

** want of; 20^ 27, 46. See deprive of rest 
Retreat, 456, 600 to 633*. 
Rifles, 244*, 316. 366, 660 to 665*. 
Riflemen, 305*, 309 to 344, 459. 
Rivers, or rivulets, 442, '4, '5, 492, 696^. 
Rockets, 79, 83, 84, 98^ 698. 

Sacks, 468, 510, 511. 
Sentinel, 167, 485, '6, 531, 538 to 550*. 
Sergeant, 104 notej 749 note, 
Sertorius, 29 noie, 760 noiee, 760% 773. 
. SUence, 534% 599*. 
Shining of arms, 63*, 256 note, 260, 540* 
Mmkhtm, 343, 356, 699^. 



Soldier, 1, 5», 7*, 8*, 11, 14, 104j 106, llSj 333, '4, '6, 243, 

A76*, 716 to 720, 761, '2. 
Sortie, 463, 496'. 
Spy, 31, 38. 

Square, 199, 200, 266»^ 400. 
Staff, 758*. 

StofetB, 473, % % 496«, 604. 
Supplies, 737. See Gommissariai. 
Support, 366, 371*. 
Surprise, 47, 48<», 73, 680, 691, 699*. 
Surround, 74, 76, 76, 77, 101»»»% 686. 

Target, 814, 819. See ball practloe— rifle. 
Traces of enemy, 441. 
Trees, 621. 

ITnity of action, 3*, 110. See mutual assistaDce. 

Vanguard, 426 to 431*, '8, '9, 441, '2, '6, *7, 467, 486, 619. 

VUlage, 467, '9, 496. See, city. 

Volunteers, 146, 243, 714, 728, *9, 740, '1, % 750. 

Wall, 466, 470, 493*, 722. 

Washington, 19 note, 40 note^ 62 note, 714 note, 728, 729 note, 
734 note, 736 notes, 736 note, 737 note, 738 note, 740 
note, 741, 747 notet, 748 notes, 760 note, 763, 767 note, 
774, 794 note. 

Women, 488, 711^ 789. 

Woods, 439, 466^, 486, 620*, 669. 

Wounded, 103% 877. 

Zumalacarregui, 33 note, 37 note, 38, 71, 77, 760 noto. 
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Now Xeady, 
THS MANUAL OF THE 

FATBIOTIC TOLUNTEEB, 

OH AOTira BBBTIOa Dl IftftaOVLi.ft AID aaOVLAftWAB. 

BY HUGH rX)RBES. 

Two Vol9,t 546 JMI0W, 81 qf which art heaviifuUy eeoeouUd IBngra^ 
ing§ an Steel. FUedMe OMh, Prioe $3 00. 

BOBT. M. DEWITT, PUBLISHBB, 
160 AND 162 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 



Ten Mavual gires to the oitisen Tolimteer and the regular loldter 
those instructioiis respectiDg his duties which he could only acquire by 
tediously wading through a heap of militaiy worlcs, many repuIsiTely 
pedantic and often totally incomprehensible to the oiTillan. The really 
useftal knowledge is culled ftrom erery quarter for the young soldier, is 
examined analytically, and is explained in popular Ifnguage ; and to 
those compilations is added much practical information not to be found 
in any other book. In the first part, Ineurrecstion is treated of : the re- 
mainder of the work is dedicated to Begviartt or Volunteers acting as 
Regulars. 



OOirmTB OF TOL. I. 

Pari I.— Insurrection, Guerrilla— Plar^ IL— Recruit, Soldier, Com- 
pany, Battalion, Manoenvres— P(t»rt III.— Rifies— Port lY.- The Ofll- 
eer. Vanguard, Attack, Defence, Barricades, Piquet, Sentinel, Patrol, 
Oamp, March, Rearguard, Fieldworks, etc. The Appendix contains 
Brigade instruction, the three Arms (Artillery, Oavaliy, and Infantry) 
united, Position, Detachments, Mountains, Review, Oommissariat, Hos- 
pital, etc. The proper uses of the several weapons are explained ; and 
the effect of Steel or White-arms, Fire-arms and Artillery, under their 
respective heads. 

cx»Tain!S OF tol. n. 

Treatise on Wa/r at Binned both civil war and the resistance to an 
invasion. A chapter is devoted to Volunteer Drill and Target Compa- 
nies. There is also a special catechism for the Soldier, for the Guerrilla 
Captain, the Sergeant-of-the-Iine, the Captain-of-the-line, 'and the 
Rifleman. The work terminates with thirty pages of Indexes to the 
suiyects treated of in the Paragraphs, to the Plates, the Recruit's Drill, 
Company Drill, Bxercise of Arms, and the Battalion Light Infantry and 
Brigade Mancsnvres, thus rendering the work a most TaluaUe book of 
reference. 
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OPINIONS OF GENTLEMEN OF MILITARY ABILITY, AND 

OF THE PRESS. 

New ToBK, May ST, ISSe. 

** This wor)c, compoMd In a plain, easily intelligible style, appears to 
lapply a vaeuugi In our mlUtary llttrature, so to spiak, Img re^ulretl 
in a repuUic like our own, where every citlaen shoold be a soldier, and 
suoh, indeed^ Is the cottStHotioo of tbo laod. Indeed, if the people of 
this nation are not put in a condition to defend the country, on whom 
shall the inhabitants call in thnes of aggresskm f 

•* * Forbtf^ Vdunieer^t MamuaL,* plainly presents the mode 1^ whidi 
patriotic citliens of any country may render aratlsMe mvCnal prated* 
tion, and may thus aecm ' e the eommoiiwealth firofes fsraitn or domestie 
oppression ; it demonstrates the means by which an oppressed popula- 
tion may shake off the yoke of a tyrant, and May redress grievaneea.. 
It would even be a most serriceable companion tor our army officers on" 
surveying expeditions on the Oregon, OalKomta, Hew Mexico, and 
Texan borders. I can truly say, I have derived from this work, mora 
Information, especially of a system of prosecuting a border war, or an 
Indiaa campaign, than firon any other w<npk I have the good forlWM la 
possess. 

** In bdei; 1 beg leave most earnestly to direct to this nsefnl woif:, ttv 
attention of our fbUe#MsitiieB8 generaHy, «Bd of the oSeeraanA.prtk 
vates of the anoy and militia M onr country in partioniar, thai att may 
possess it. 

** This is not designed to be a fUl, nor anythto|r like a s uffl c l e n i efttt* 
elsm of the morlt^of the book. I -shall refer to it a^tttn when • Ilttia 
more leisure falls to my hands, and quote from its pages liberally, thai 
this valuable system may have an opportunity of iMroclataning tti 
modest yet scAld Worth.** 

WM. W. TOMPMINB, 

LaU U. 3, A, MUUary InOriMUr, 



19mt PoniT, May 1, 1866. 

•*I h«Ta looked over the two volnmei or'jTorfrss* Fafcwilssr** JAi- 
fMMiA* The work seems well adapted to the oi^eei in view, and itt 
contents,. If well-read and digested, could not fhil to impart an ammwl 
of instruction indispensaMe to the eAalenoy of in ofllov In ai^r brvid^ 
oftheaertiee.** 

D. E. llAHAN,iV^tasor«< ir«0iiMNl 



Raw tomx,ifoyl$,lfi8l 

** I consider it one of the best works published, and it refleeta gnat 
credit on its author, and ought, by all means, to be in the possession ef 
e?ery military man (olloers eepeeially) througheut the UoioA." 

JACOB RATKOB, IfaUoneA etMyt, 

Nsw Toac, JToy B, HM. 

** I look upon the work In all Its parts as a valuable one for evffi^ 

eiriotic Amerioan oitlaen to possess, being a treatise on Liberty ftM 
dependence, and of their maintenance, ft is calculated to imboe Ite 
mind of the people with the necessity of a citisen soldiery, and to 
vnte its oharaeter as suoh. Aa an extra means of acqpilring 
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l«Mt in UM bandi of every aniuuiy otfoer aad priTat^. wbotei dutar •» 
n^ntUottS dUMoa ikoold vtimate them to.nuuw um w.sveKjr adVM^ 
tiii» liNC tba aoflOBipttrtiaaint of tbat ok^eet.*> 

A8.0MM, 

JMovide JR(^ ostA Inspector iffSHgadB, 

Vww ToBT, Jfify, 6, ldS6: 

**'I aekiiiwledg0 fbe receipt of tiro Tolnmes of the * Vohmteet^ii 
Manual,* and I take pleasure In saying that to far as mj exaniin»ti<w 
haa pro|preBfle4t X Qonslder it the best wot^ of tlM kind that I have ever 
read.'^ 

▲. DUBTKB, Oohna^JFational Gtiord^ 



** These yolnmes should be in the possessiou of all military mo^ Ibf > 
they contaiii in a- small compass a great amount of useftiL aad praotioal 
in{brmation concerning all the variens details of the military ant and.- 
aeience Indeed we know of no other work which treats of mch a vap- 
riety of subjects pertaining to the art of war* bat as a general thing re- 
course must. b« had to a variety of difft»reni workSi. acew^lng to tba- 
nature of the Informatton soufl^t. The Manual is ef especial viUue in a 
country like ours, where reliance is placed for the publln defnice, not- 

rn a large standing army of trained and veteran soldiers, but npoiw 
citisen soldiery and the patriotism of its inhabitants.'*-- JKostoia.. 
Daihl TVmM. 

** Bven to the youfli of our own country it wil be fbund of interest. 
We do not knew of any other work of a popular chavaetsr In which th» 
daaaents of military solenoe are so foUy and admirably tani^. It will 
also always be valuable from its plates and its o<H^ioua Index, as a book 
of reference In lifcHraries " — SfnOon TrtMfelter, 

■*-* Jfbrhetl* VohifUe«r^9 Manual * is a very practical and useful Work. 
It would be- well for the American people to take a look at Forbes* prae< 
tipat method ef flglitiBg down all w^o assail them without good caase, 
that they may be prepared to protect th«n8dveB.**^wimerioaN{ 



''Officers desiring to Inftise the right spirit Into fhefr men, and men 
wlaliing to tmdsrBtand what they are about, can uet do better than 
pieruse it.**— £0 IlhutraMt. 

** Bvery emigrant to Kansas should be fUmished with a copy of Vor^ 
baa* ^Manualfor th€ PatrioUo VoluntM",* **-Ifsu> YorklndspmuUmL « 

*^ Compiled far the use of tbe patriotic volunteer, to Aee«. the emer> 
gencies of a revolutionary JBffurt, it was intended by its author as an ex- 
position, and aid In the art and science of obtaining sBid> midofealning 
tW liberty and Indepeodenee of a people. Inspired by- the exigeneies 
ottte popular movement in Curope, in mi8, he has compiled in the 
most skiHrnl and practical manner, all the rules and priaciples for the- 
organisation of a military force, starting from the baste of directing a 
■nocessrul popular emeute, with its bvrrieades and guerrilla skirmishes, 
iq»tO'themoet finished evolutions of the battalion and brigade. Illus- 
trated with plates, and comprising every practical variety of militia 
tactics, catechisms of drill, directions for reviewing and encamping, for 
target practice, funeral, and parade of every kind.** — JSmpreas, New 
York OUjf, 



M ^ Ronoss. 

xThlilsdMldcdlytliebMtbocikwehaTefTW nad forfhewevf tc> 
Tfthitionisti. 1fi9 work it r%Tj Tsloable to regular loldlenL partleolarty 
ofleen ; hat it ought to be in the handa of eyery man who deairea ta 
take a part in any roTolationary atro g gie . Information and tnetmetiea 
will be foond in its pagea of Oe greatest importanoa, and almoat Inae- 
oetaible, being for the moat part eomnttad from works of very hi|A 
prioe, many of them not in the Ingllsh language. Indeed, the only 
drawback on the nseftilneM of the present work is Ita high prioe, being 
■old at $3. Tet| when the qoanti^ and qoality of the matter, and the 
numerous and excellent platea, are taken into aoconnt, it Is worth te. 
more than it costs. ' Intrinsically it is worth its wei^t la gold. 

** Unlike most military books, it is written In a rery plain, penplea- 
ens style, the result of the writer dearly and thoroughly underatanding 
his sul^ect. We hare said that the book is in a great meaanre oom* 
piled from other works. But the original matter derired ftrom the author^ 
own personal obsenration is very Taluable. The information on gut* 
rUla war is, for obrious reasons, the most useM part of the book.*^— 

** Thia work should be termed the JUvohMonarf BSbU. It contalai 
an ttiat a people oan require to obtain and retain Liberty. All trm 

Ktrlots— all who regard their country's welfkre as paramount — shoali 
prepared to act at the moment when action can be of serrioe. Tbeai 
who would delay preparation till the proper time of action shall pra- 
■ent itseli; are simpletons or knaTes; for preparation must ooeopf 
time, and thus those precious dsys which should be spent in aotloq, 
would be frittered away in making those arrangements which oOght Ift 
exist always, ready for use at the first propitious hour. 

** A short practical treatise on Regular and Irreaular war, for acttre 
serrice, was the great want of a people seeking Liberty and Indepen- 
dence. I had,-th«refore, made many collections, which might serre as 
an essay toward supi^iDg that deficiency ; but wh«i * Forbea' Manual 
of the Patriotic Volunteer * fell in my way, I fuund the first part of tta 
book so well adapted to the purpoee which I had in Tiew, that I deter> 
mined to bring my labors to a dose. In this waj, by merely recommend- 
ing the truly yaluable work of Hugh fOrbes.**— OMmt Bj/rn*, 

** * Forbes* Ydunteer*s Manual' it a fo^ry imlmalU storjb— epitome and 
analysis. It will reliere the would-be officer or soldier of an immensa 
deal of dry and hard study ; it presents a mass of facts which to leant 
litttrwlte would require aocets to a fine and extenslYO military library, 
aa wt 11 aa an acquaintance with the Fi endi and German languagea, 
and years of delving into profesdonal works, than which none are mora 
uninteresting to laymen. 

** In fine no militia officer oan allbrd to be without it, for It fills a Tokt 
hitherto unoccupied, in military literature, and as a mere book of refer- 
anoe is equally dasfraMe for tha Oltiaen, Oltlatii-teldiar and Ba- 
gular. 

** The best eulogy of Forbst* Vohmt46r*9 MamituU consists In tha 
flMt, that but three goTemmeots In the world, those of the United 
States, Bni^and and Switaerland, would dHre to permit its general dis* 
atnination. It is worthy a place In erery reading man*t Ubrary. 
**Baqpecttally, your obedient servant, 

J. WATTS Dl PITitTKR, 

Brig.QmHM,F.a.W, 
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